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EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS 


Pedro Antonio de Alarcon 
edited by Carlos Hamilton 


A new, unabridged edition of El sombrero de tres picos is now avail- 
able. These are some of its features: 1. The book has been completely 
reset, has a new format, and is bound in hard covers. 2. The editor 
has completely reworked the notes — they have been shortened, are 
now located on the pages to which they refer, and, wherever possible, 
are written entirely in simple Spanish. Vocabulary. 


IMAGINACION Y FANTASIA 
Cuentos de las Américas 


edited by Donald Yates and John Dalbor 


Mystery, fantasy, stories of imagination — all in an entertaining 
intermediate reader. The text presents twelve unsimplified stories 
by eleven modern Spanish American writers. All of the stories have 
stylistic merit and intriguing plots. They are arranged according to 
level of difficulty, and each is followed by comprehension and language 
practice exercises. A tape will record two additional stories for aural 
comprehension and conversational practice. 


ASI ES PUERTO RICO 


Theodore Huebener 


This new reader introduces beginning students to the land and people 
of Puerto Rico in colorful, contemporary Spanish prose. It provides 
an interesting account of the heritage and background of our Puerto 
Rican citizens, the problems their country has faced, and the inspired 
efforts it has made to solve them. The book is beautifully illustrated 


with photographs. It is bound in limp cloth, and has a complete end 
vocabulary. 
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En 1914, al principiar la primera guerra 
mundial, Alfonso Reyes se traslada de 
Paris a Madrid. Habia quedado entonces 
cesante del cargo diplomatico que desem- 
pefiaba en Francia y las circunstancias 
politicas de Méjico no eran propicias para 
que regresara a su pais. La situacién de 
Europa y la suya propia le empujaban asi 
hacia la tierra de sus antepasados. En efec- 
to, un siglo antes, poco mds o menos, su 
bisabuelo Doroteo Reyes, nacido como 
Alonso Quijano en la Mancha, se habia 
trasladado a América, estableciéndose de 
un modo definitivo en Méjico. 

Tenia Alfonso Reyes 25 afios cuando, 
acompafiado de su esposa y de su hijo, 
llegé a Espafia. Alli habria de ganarse la 
vida. Sus primeros dias en Madrid, como 
los de todo exiliado, fueron dificiles. An- 
duvo “rodando de posada en posada, cada 
una mis triste que la anterior,” escribié.* 
“Mi primera impresién—dice en el mismo 
libro?—fue muy dolorosa. Y sin embargo yo 
sentia no sé qué caricia en el ambiente, 
no sé qué amistad, qué compajfiia, en cual- 
quier persona que abordaba.” 

No tardé, sin embargo, en crearse rela- 
ciones y abrirse camino. Habia conocido a 
Azorin en San Sebastidn. En Madrid 
Manuel Azafia lo llevé al Ateneo, en el 
que fue mas tarde secretario de la seccién 
de literatura. Entré a colaborar en el presti- 
gioso Centro de Estudios Histéricos, bajo 
la direccién de Menéndez Pidal, y alli 
fueron compafieros suyos Américo Castro, 
Federico de Onis, Tomas Navarro y Anto- 
nio Solalinde, entre otros. Desarrollé enton- 
ces grandes actividades literarias. Colabora- 


*A paper read at the 4Ist Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1959. 


ESPANA EN LA OBRA LITERARIA DE ALFONSO REYES 


Matto 
University of Iowa 
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ba en la “Revista de Filologia Espafiola,” 
érgano del Centro, y en varias publica- 
ciones de Espafia y de América. José Or- 
tega y Gasset lo introdujo en el periodismo 
activo, y asi formé parte de las redacciones 
de diarios tan importantes como “E] Impar- 
cial” y “El Sol.” Trabajé al propio tiempo 
para empresas editoriales, al encargarse de 
escribir prélogos, notas y comentarios para 
las ediciones de notables obras literarias. 
Como el Cid con la espada, se gané Reyes 
la vida con la pluma, y si Rui Diaz con- 
quisté a Valencia, él conquisté a Madrid. 
En 1920, el gobierno de Méjico lo reinte- 
gra al Servicio Diplomatico con el cargo 
de secretario de la Legacién en Madrid. 
Ello obligé a Reyes a alejarse del periodis- 
mo—que habia sido hasta entonces la base 
de sus ingresos financieros—, pero continud 
dedicado activamente a sus trabajos lite- 
rarios. Y en Madrid siguié viviendo, hasta 
que en 1924 fue nombrado Ministro Pleni- 
potenciario de Méjico en Francia y tras- 
ladé su residencia a Paris. 

En Espafia pasé, pues, Alfonso Reyes 
un decenio de su vida—desde los 25 a los 
35 afios—que para muchos hombres consti- 
tuye el periodo germinal de su vida. “Ma- 
drilefio voluntario” se declaré él en un dis- 
curso, y efectivamente vivid como un 
intelectual espafol entre los intelectuales 
espafioles. Concurrié a las tertulias de café 
de los escritores y artistas y se relacioné 
con literatos tan distinguidos como Azorin, 
Ortega y Gasset, Unamuno, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, Diez Canedo, Azafia y en gene- 
ral con los hombres de letras mds conocidos 
de aquel tiempo. Hizo con ellos amistades 
muy cordiales y muy profundas, que han 
perdurado. Al escribir—en 1937, ya du- 
rante la guerra de Espafia—el prélogo para 


su libro Cartones de Madrid, dice Reyes 
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con sincera emocién: “La expresién de mi 
gratitud para mis compafieros de Espafia 
seria inagotable. Ellos saben que ninguna 
de sus actividades dolorosas puede serme 
ajena, y que siempre iluminara mi concien- 
cia el recuerdo de aquellos afios, tan fecun- 
dos para mi. Aprendi a quererlos y a com- 
prenderlos en medio de la labor compartida 
en torno de las mesas de plomo de las im- 
prentas madrilefias.” 

Pero la verdad es que si Reyes conquisté 
a Espaiia, situdndose en la primera fila de 
sus hombres de letras, él a su vez quedé 
conquistado, intelectual y afectivamente, 
por Espafia y por los espafioles. En 1949, 
al escribir el prélogo para la coleccién de 
trabajos suyos titulada Tertulia de Madrid, 
que publicé Espasa Calpe, Reyes abre 
nuevamente su corazén y dice: “Al volver 
ahora sobre las im4genes de amigos tan 
queridos y tan admirados—mis maestros, a 
veces—me duele pensar que andan disper- 
sos, que acaso padecen, deshecho ya el en- 
cantamiento de un dia, y que algunos han 
ido cayendo por el camino y ‘emigraron 
hacia los muchos’. Yo llegué a Espafia de- 
jando atrds torvos horizontes. Mis amista- 
des espafiolas fueron el alivio de mis penas, 
y me ayudaron a persistir en mi verdadera 
vocacién. Nadie me importuné con pre- 
guntas ni quiso escarbar en mis dolores, 
pero todos me tendieron su mano. ¢Cémo 
no he de desear para aquella tierra hospi- 
talaria, que después he visto sufrir tanto, 
la felicidad y el bienestar que le prometen 
sus nobles tradiciones y la incomparable 


entereza de sus hijos? 


He insistido un poco sobre las circun- 
stancias de la residencia de Reyes en Es- 
pafia y de sus relaciones con los espafioles, 
porque ellas explican toda la importancia 
que Espajfia y lo espafiol tienen en la pro- 
duccién literaria del ilustre escritor meji- 
cano. Basta pasar la vista por los indices de 
los volimenes de sus Obras Completas 
para apreciar la cuantia de lo que escribié 
Reyes en sus diez afios de residencia en 
Espafia y especialmente de lo que trata de 


Espana y de todo lo espafiol. En cuanto a 
calidad, creo poder asegurar que ninguno 
de los muchos escritores hispanoamericanos 
residentes algun tiempo en Espafia pene- 
traron tan profundamente en la entrafia 
viva de aquella infortunada nacién, ni se 
identificaron tan intimamente con el noble 
espiritu de aquel pueblo. Sélo el gran ta- 
lento de Alfonso Reyes unido a su gran 
amor por lo espafiol han podido producir 
las admirables p4ginas que ha escrito sobre 
la historia, la literatura, el paisaje, las cos- 
tumbres, el caracter, etc., con las que da al 
lector en conjunto una interpretacién cor- 
dial e ingenua, sincera y brillante de “eso” 
que llamamos “lo espafiol” y nadie hasta 
ahora ha logrado definir. 

En la copiosa produccién literaria de 
Alfonso Reyes durante su decenio espafiol 
es preciso distinguir, de una parte, lo que 
escribié sobre temas no relacionados con Es- 
pafia, y de otra, lo que trata directamente de 
Espafia y de los espafioles, conjunto éste en 
el que se perciben dos grupos: el de estu- 
dios de investigacién, comentario y critica 
de obras de la literatura espafiola y el de 
escritos sobre el ser y el existir de Espaiia 
y de los espafioles. Sin embargo, la linea 
divisoria entre escritos sobre materia lite- 
raria y no literaria es poco precisa en al- 
gunos casos, por ejemplo, cuando trata de 
escritores considerandolos mas bien desde 
el punto de vista de su personalidad. Pro- 
curaré agrupar tales trabajos del modo mas 
homogéneo posible. 


E] literato espafiol sobre cuya produc- 
cién ha trabajado mas extensamente Al- 
fonso Reyes ha sido don Luis de Géngora. 
Ya en 1910 habia dado en Méjico una 
conferencia sobre “La estética de Géngora” 
y siempre manifesté su preferente interés 
por la obra del gran lirico del siglo de oro. 
Después de su llegada a Espafia escribié 
varios articulos relacionados con la poesia 
del admirable cordobés, que se publicaron 
reunidos en libro titulado “Cuestiones 
Gongorinas.” Ausente ya de Espafia, to- 
davia trata en estudios titulados “Tres al- 
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cances a Géngora” de temas relativos a 
él. La aportacién de Reyes al conocimien- 
to de la produccién gongorina tiene un 
valor extraordinario. Combinando los re- 
cursos de la erudicién con un espiritu sutil 
de interpretacién poética, quedan aclara- 
dos muchos puntos dudosos de la obra de 
Géngora, y con estos trabajos inicia Reyes 
el estudio serio, continuado mas tarde por 
otros criticos, de la produccién del incom- 
parable poeta de Cérdoba. Los estudios 
gongorinos de Reyes comprenden 250 
paginas del volumen VIII de sus Obras 
Completas. 

El] volumen VII esta dedicado totalmente 
en sus 425 paginas a estudios agrupados 
bajo el titulo de “Capitulos de Literatura 
Espafiola.” Son colecciones de articulos 
publicados principalmente en revistas, con 
diversas fechas. Ruiz de Alarcén, el gran 
mejicano que precedié a Reyes en la com- 
penetracién de Espafia, es objeto de varios 
trabajos. Pero hay ademas estudios magni- 
ficos sobre el Arcipreste de Hita, Lope de 
Vega, Quevedo, Gracidn, Calderén, An- 
tonio de Torquemada y San Juan de la 
Cruz. De entre los modernos, trata de Gal- 
dés, a quien considera “el mayor novelista 
de la lengua en el siglo XIX y uno de los 
mayores de todos los tiempos y literaturas.” 
Copiosa produccién es la contenida en este 
volumen, en la que se destacan tres carac- 
teres: la erudicién, toda ella de buena ley, 
donde los datos saltan como chispazos 
iluminadores; la penetracién ingeniosa o 
profunda, segtin la indole de cada tema; y 
el primor literario, matizado a veces de 
humorismo o de cordialidad, propio de 
quien es, sobre todo, escritor por vocacién 
intima y dedicacién constante. 

Trabajos menores por la extensién, pero 
de sumo valor en su mayoria, son unas 
ciento cincuenta resefias criticas de libros, 
escritas entre 1912 y 1923, la casi totalidad 
de ellas en Madrid, de las cuales una 
tercera parte se refiere a temas espafiles. 

Aparte de los estudios esencialmente 
literarios, los escritos de Alfonso Reyes 
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sobre Espafia y los espafioles son también 
muy extensos y numerosos. Entre ellos hay 
muchos relativos a literatos que entonces 
vivian, con frecuentes referencias a sus 
libros. 

El] volumen II de las Obras Completas 
de Reyes contiene solamente articulos escri- 
tos en Espafia y de ellos son muchos los 
que tratan de temas espafioles. Principia 
con la magnifica “Visién de Andhuac” 
(de 1919) por la que vemos como el joven 
mejicano, tan penetrado de Espania, llevaba 
siempre en su intimidad el recuerdo de su 
tierra de origen; y sigue con “Las Visperas 
de Espafia.” De la primera parte, titulada 
“Cartones de Madrid” dice su autor: “No 
dudo que os parezca ligero este cuaderno 
de notas y rapidos trazos, testimonio de lo 
mas superficial que he visto en Madrid.” 
Pero no todo me parece a mi superficial y 
ligero en esta serie de estampas y articulos 
breves. Me atrevo a decir, por ejemplo, 
que el dedicado a don Francisco Giner de 
los Rios es de lo mejor que se ha escrito 
sobre mi siempre recordado maestro. En 
sus pdginas trata de asuntos tipicamente 
madrilefios, como el Manzanares y El En- 
tierro de la Sardina. En partes sucesivas 
brotan temas tan evocadores como El des- 
tierro del Cid y Los Monasterios, con re- 
ferencia a Burgos; La Saeta y Los Nazare- 
nos, recordando a Sevilla; Eibar y Durango, 
como ciudades vascas; y Goya, visitando a 
Burdeos. En el libro segundo, titulado 
“Calendario,” hay también una primera 
parte con el epigrafe de “Tiempo de Ma- 
drid.” Ambos libros son colecciones de es- 
critos, generalmente breves, donde el autor 
trata de los mds variados temas sobre per- 
sonas, lugares, sucedidos, viajes, etc., im- 
presiones personales de gran originalidad 
en que brilla el ingenio y se penetra mu- 
chas veces con sutil calicata en el subsuelo 
de lo espafiol. 

Tampoco faltan en el volumen III de 
las Obras Completas los temas espajfioles. 
En el libro titulado “Aquellos dias” hay 
una seccién que lleva como epigrafe 
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“Desde Espafia”, cuyo contenido es intere- 
santisimo. Comprende una crénica de la 
agitada politica espafiola de 1917 y 1918, 
y varios articulos, entre ellos uno sobre 
La crisis de la Universidad Espajiola, en 
que Reyes analiza problemas singulares e 
intimos de la vida de Espafia con aguda 
clarividencia. Un poco mas adelante, en el 
libro sobre “Retratos reales e imaginarios,” 
coleccién de quince articulos publicados 
en la prensa de Madrid, dedica diez a 
temas espafioles. Son muy notables los re- 
ferentes a Antonio de Nebrija, Cisneros, 
don Rodrigo Calderén, Apolonio de Tiro, 
Gracidn y la guerra, y el famoso obispo de 
Orense don Pedro de Quevedo. 

El] volumen IV de las Obras Completas 
contiene las cinco series de “Simpatias y 
Diferencias,” que son de los trabajos mas 
divulgados de este autor. En la cuarta serie 
“Los dos Caminos” hay una mitad dedi- 
cada a escritores espafioles, que comprende 
articulos donde se estudia, mds bien que 
la produccién, la personalidad humana y 
literaria de muy destacadas figuras de las 
letras de entonces. Son los que Alfonso 
Reves llama “Apuntes,” sobre Azorin, sobre 
Ortega y Gasset, sobre Juan Ramén Jimé- 
nez, sobre Valle Inclan y sobre Mariano 
de Cavia, los cuatro primeros muy conoci 
dos escritores y el quinto notable periodis- 
ta. Todavia en la quinta serie hay articulos 
sobre le “Revista Nueva,” que fundé 
Ruiz Contreras, sobre la Residencia de 
Estudiantes, sobre Clubes literarios, sobre 
Unamuno como dibujante, sobre la excur- 
sién al Guadarrama, sobre la sdtira politica 
de Azorin, sobre las influencias perceptibles 
en Valle Inclan. Reyes es maestro en este 
género de articulos breves, que son a veces 
estampas, a veces retratos en miniatura, a 
veces evocaciones sentidas, a veces criticas 
sutiles y siempre modelos acabados de un 
arte gentil lleno de finura y encanto. 


El volumen V contiene trabajos histéri- 
cos, la mayor parte escritos en Madrid y 
publicados en el diario El Sol, que apare- 
cen reunidos bajo el titulo de “Historia de 
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un Siglo,” y constituyen como una historia, 
principalmente politica y diplomiatica, del 
siglo XIX. Se incluyen también en el mis- 
mo tomo unos datos sobre la historia del 
periodismo espafiol. 

Todavia en el volumen VIII, escritos en 
aos muy posteriores, hay articulos dedi- 
cados a espafioles muy apreciados por el 
autor, como Antonio Machado, Pedro 
Bosch Gimpera, y Manuel Azafia. Y en el 
el libro titulado “Grata Compafifa” se in- 
sertan unos interesantes Recuerdos de 
Unamuno. 

Alfonso Reyes ha cultivado siempre, con 
inspiracién, ingenio y deleite, la poesia, y 
durante su residencia en Espafia escribié 
cuarenta poemas, diez de ellos referentes a 
temas espafioles. 

Esta r4pida mencién de la obra literaria 
de Alfonso Reyes relacionada con Espafia 
y los espafioles da clara idea de lo que 
representa en el conjunto de su produc- 
cién. Ningtn otro escritor hispanoameri- 
cano ha manifestado tan profundo interés 
ni tan certera percepcién al escribir sobre 
la mayor de las naciones hermanas y sobre 
su pueblo. Y es de notar que el espafiolis- 
mo de Reyes no es un mero producto de la 
gratitud hacia un pais donde en su juven- 
tud encontré fraternal acogida, ni tampoco 
resultado de la admiracién por el brillo 
cultural de la Espafia de principios de siglo. 
No. Su amor por Espafia y lo espafiol re- 
fleja una apreciacién integral de los valores 
histéricos y modernos. Podria yo decir que 
ejemplifica el sentimiento vivo de un es- 
pafiol de América. 

Tengo por absolutamente cierto que la 
piedra de toque del espafiolismo de los 
escritores hispanoamericanos, en general, 
es precisamente su valoracién de la obra 
de Espafia en América y su aprecio de la 
civilizacién europea que los espafioles tra- 
jeron al nuevo Continente. A este respec- 
to, Manuel Holguin, que tan bien conoctfa 
el pensamiento de Alfonso Reyes, sefialé 
la absoluta oposicién que existe, por ejem- 
plo, entre la apasionada opinién de Esta- 
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ban Echeverria, cuando escribié que “Los 
brazos de Espafia no nos oprimen; pero sus 
tradiciones nos abruman,” por lo cual: 
“La emancipacién social americana sdlo 
podra conseguirse repudiando la herencia 
que nos dejé Espafia,” y la actitud serena, 
comprensiva y cordial, propia de un gran 
humanista y de un gran hispanoamericano, 
reflejada en las siguientes palabras de 
Reyes: “En la hostilidad y en la discon- 
tinuidad nada se logra: hay que reconciliar 
a las Américas con su antigua Metrdépoli. 
Hay que descubrir el ideal, el af4n comin 
en que Espafia y las Nuevas Espajfias se 
den la mano.”* Con el mismo sentido ha 
escrito también: “La verdadera indepen- 
dencia no se logra mientras queden resa- 
bios de rencor o de pugna. La verdadera 
independencia es capaz de amistad, de re- 
conocimiento, de comprensién y de olvido. 
Espafia fue grande; tan grande que con- 
juré contra ella todas las voluntades y de 
aqui nacié la Leyenda Negra. Otros im- 
perios cometieron faltas iguales o peores, 
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pero estaban—como menos grandes—menos 
a la vista del mundo.”* 

Desde la altura de sus setenta afios, cum- 
plidos en mayo de 1959, con mas de medio 
siglo de labor literaria, Don Alfonso Reyes, 
patriarca de las letras hispanoamericanas, 
presidente de la Academia Mexicana de la 
Lengua y miembro correspondiente de la 
Real Academia Espafiola, era como un 
paradigma del escritor hispanico de la mas 
noble estirpe. Con la reciente muerte del 
insigne escritor el mundo de habla espa- 
fiola ha sufrido una pérdida inmensa. El 
representaba el sentido de la unidad fun- 
damental de una egregia cultura, supremo 
valor recibido de las generaciones que nos 
precedieron, cuya conservacién merece los 
mayores esfuerzos por parte de todos. 
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“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are, please notify the Secretary as soon as you know your new address. He 
has to know by August 28 if you are to receive your September Hispania. If you 
don’t know where you'll be living in September, use your school address for the 
coming academic year. 
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THE POETRY OF RAFAEL ALBERTI 


Luis 


University of California, Berkeley 


Castilian language poetry in nineteenth 
century Spain died in 1870 with Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer.* Only in Galician (Rosa- 
lia de Castro) and in Catalan (from Ver- 
daguer to Maragall) was there a poetry 
worthy of the name. Not that in the last 
quarter of the century there did not exist 
good Castilian verse writers, but what they 
had to say tended to be prosaic. Nufiez de 
Arce, for example, wrote what one might 
call oratorical verse, similar in content to 
the prose of his speeches in the Senate. 
Campoamor wrote epigrams, full of “phil- 
osophy,” of bourgeois philosophy. Both 
Nuiiez de Arce and Campoamor represent 
the society of the Bourbon Restoration of 
1875 at its best and at its worst: verbal 
liberalism, real conservatism, a so-called 
common sense—let us not upset the apple 
cart; let us leave things as they are, no 
matter how they are, because any change 
is bound to be for the worse. 

The justification of this attitude may 
have been that Spain needed a period of 
rest after the upheavals of the previous 
decades. On the negative side, this was 
the attitude of those in power, of the lead- 
ing classes, who seemed to lack faith in 
their country and in their people. It was 
the era in which it was possible to assert, 
as Silvela did, that Spain had lost her 
pulse. It was the era that inspired the phil- 
osophy of life summarized in the saying 
that in Spain there is no situation, no mat- 
ter how bad, that cannot become worse. 

It was, then, an era not conducive to the 
exaltation that leads to poetry. There was 


*A public lecture given on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, April 
16, 1958. 


of course a group of writers that did write 
magnificent prose, a prose that stands out 
within the historic literary tradition of 
Spanish realism, and within the prose writ- 
ing of Europe of the time. Poetry, how- 
ever, is made of other stuff and, as it has 
been said before, the last Castilian poetry 
of the nineteenth century had been that 
of Bécquer, a simple and pithy elegy on 
the passing of love, life, and all earthly 
things. Thus, from 1870 to 1900, quite a 
lot of verse was written but not much 
poetry. 

In complete contrast with that last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, the twen- 
tieth has seen a great revival of Spanish 
poetry. Why? How was this possible? 

The year 1898 seems to be the dividing 
line. The apathy of Spanish life was 
shaken off in the disaster of the Spanish 
American war. The blowing up of the 
“Maine” in Havana harbor was for Spain 
a blessing in disguise. Her defeat was one 
of those fateful events that move a decay- 
ing nation to its very roots and either send 
the sap coursing again through its trunk 
or remove it once and for all from the 
world of living nations. In the case of 
Spain it caused her blood stream, which 
a few years before was barely perceptible, 
to begin flowing again. 

Spain owes this rebirth to the so-called 
“generation of 1898,” even if it seemed to 
later generations that some of the men of 
’98—through their lack of positive action, 
through some lack of will—had failed in 
their mission. However it was, the young 
men of ’98, from anger and frustrated love, 
examined and discussed Spain’s problems 
passionately, with exaltation, with the 
strong feelings which are—as Wordsworth 
said—the basis of poetry. For this reason, 
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from 1898 to the 1930's, Spanish literature 
became strongly poetic. So that if in the 
late nineteenth century verse tended to be 
prosaic, in the early twentieth prose tend- 
ed to be poetic. The works of Valle Inclan, 
Azorin, Miré, Pérez de Ayala, bear wit- 
ness to this fact. Even the philosophers 
were prose poets, as often happens with 
Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset. In such 
an atmosphere poets could again appear 
and go back to the work of writing poetry. 


Furthermore,. in those days of  self- 
examination, Spain for the first time in 
her history was not too proud or too 
haughty to accept the influence that came 
to her from the lands beyond the seas 
where poets of the republics born from 
her former colonies were revolutionizing 
poetry in the Spanish language. The Nica- 
raguan, Rubén Dario, went to Spain in 
1898, the year of the disaster, and spread 
among the wrought-up young writers the 
gospel of his Modernism. The two great 
poets that rose in Spain in the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, Antonio 
Machado and Juan Ramon Jiménez, owe 
much to him. Dario, in turn, then and in 
later visits to Spain, became more and 
more Hispanicized and for that very rea- 
son more and more influential on a gen- 
eration that was obsessed with the search 
for the essence of Spain. I believe that the 
progressive Hispanization of Dario—the 
Dario of Cantos de vida y esperanza 
(1905) for instance—helped Antonio Ma- 
chado to shake Dario’s earlier influence— 
that of the Dario of Prosas profanas 
(1896). Juan Ramén Jiménez, a poet of 
greater sensuousness than Machado, and 
thus aesthetically closer to Dario, shows 
the American’s influence on his poetic 
idiom until the late 1910’s when he began 
to divest himself of its decorative aspects. 
He never abandoned, however, the search 
for the expression of pure ritmo interior— 
internal rhythm—, a search learned from 
Dario, even if finally carried out in a dif- 
ferent form. 
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From the poetic atmosphere created by 
the generation of 1898, from the work of 
the three masters—Rubén Dario, Antonio 
Machado, and Juan Ramén Jiménez—, the 
Spanish poets who began publishing in 
the early 1920’s—Jorge Guillén, Pedro Sa- 
linas, Federico Garcia Lorca, Emilio Prados 
—in turn learned their lessons. To this 
group Rafael Alberti belongs. Other ele- 
ments, to be sure, enter into their poetry 
but the example of those three poets was 
not forgotten. The musicality, the sensory 
texture, and technical skill in Rubén 
Dario; the progressive purification of poetic 
perception in Juan Ramén Jiménez; the 
passion for life and truth, the love of 
Spain, the complete honesty of feeling and 
intellect in Antonio Machado, were les- 
sons the younger poets learned well. 


Rafael Alberti was born on December 
16, 1902, at Puerto de Santa Maria, in 
southwestern Spain, on the shores of that 
blue bay of Cadiz described by Juan Ra- 
mon as an uninterrupted swell of beauty, 
a miraculous medley of perfume, foam and 
music. Alberti’s grandparents were Italian 
merchants who in the nineteenth century 
established themselves in Spain and ex- 
ported the wines of Andalusia as far as 
Sweden and Russia. By the time Rafael 
was born, his branch of the family had 
lost its money and his father was a travel- 
ing salesman for a Jerez winery, but the 
appearances of genteel life were preserved. 
Rafael went to private schools in the Puer- 
to and had four years of secondary educa- 
tion in a Jesuit establishment. His family 
could not afford to send him to the Jesuit 
school as a boarding resident pupil and he 
attended it only as a charity student, feel- 
ing himself somewhat looked down upon 
by both his teachers and the more affluent 
boarders. We can only guess what scars 
this situation left in the child’s psychology 
and what resentments, conscious or sub- 
conscious, he may have built, and what 
effect his early somewhat déclassé position 
ultimately nad on his adult adherence to 
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radical movements that preached the es- 
tablishment of a classless society. 

By 1917, Alberti’s parents moved to Ma- 
drid, and there Rafael devoted himself 
first to painting and then to writing. His 
first poems appeared in little reviews in 
1922. The manuscript of his first book of 
poems, Marinero en tierra (published in 
1925 with a prefatory letter by Juan 
Ramén Jiménez), was awarded the 1924 
National Prize for Literature. On the jury 
were Antonio Machado, Gabriel Miré, and 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal. No better god- 
fathers could preside at the public baptism 
of a poet. 

At the age of twenty-two, after his Na- 
tional Prize, Alberti found himself re- 
garded as one of the bright young men 
about Madrid, with entrée into the literary 
circles, cafés, and saloncillos of theatres, 
newspapers and reviews. Later he had no 
trouble in securing a traveling fellowship 
to France and Germany to study their 
theatre and poetry. 

Up to that time and into the late 1920's 
Alberti had been indifferent to national 
problems. But towards the end of the third 
decade of the century everyone who was 
not insensitive to the atmosphere of the 
country was involved in politics. Students 
and professors, sergeants and officers, young 
and old intellectuals, working men and 
ex-prime ministers, everyone was politick- 
ing. Alberti himself tells us that it was the 
student riots against the dictatorship of 
General Miguel Primo de Rivera that 
opened his eyes to these matters and that 
as a consequence he began developing a 
political consciousness, which was at first 
somewhat confused and anarchical.’ 

The consideration of el problema de Es- 
pana, the problem of Spain, emphasized 
by the writers of the generation of 1898, 
was beginning to bear fruit, fruit which 
the men of that generation would not have 
quite recognized and which horrified some 
of its surviving members. By 1930, the 
king and the oligarchy having played from 
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1923 to 1929 their trump card, dictator- 
ship, were trying a final finesse, the “man- 
aged” return to constitutional government. 
But in the generations that succeeded the 
generation of 1898 a new attitude had be- 
gun to emerge, the desire to do something 
about creating a new Spain in which— 
contrary to tradition—a situation, no mat- 
ter how bad, could be bettered. So that in 
spite of the oligarchy’s efforts, the dynam- 
ics of the new forces could not be denied, 
and a change in régime as well as in na- 
tional life was finally to take shape in the 
April 1931 elections that brought the 
Republic. 

Ortega y Gasset and other intellectuals 
had formed an organization Al Servicio 
de la Repiiblica—at the service of the Re- 
public. Alberti went one step further and 
thought of himself as “the poet in the 
street” and soon as “the poet at the service 
of the people.” In fact, after 1931, he be- 
came more and more radical, and his 
poetry, as we shall see, more and more a 
belligerent poetry culminating in his poems 
written during the Spanish civil war of 
1936 to 1939. His voice was then raised 
on the side of the people in a chorus in 
which his song was one with that of other 
Hispanic poets, Vallejo and Neruda for 
instance, and with that of poets of other 
languages such as Spender, Brecht, Auden, 
or Day Lewis. 

At the fall of the Republic in 1939, Al- 
berti and his wife, Maria Teresa Leén 
(also a writer), sought refuge first in 
France and very soon afterwards in Ar- 
gentina where he has been living in exile 
ever since, writing poetry, prose, theatre, 
films. There his daughter Aitana was born 
and he seems to have found a measure of 
peace tempered by his nostalgia for Spain. 
Besides the new editions of his previous 
works, he has published in Argentina sev- 
eral new books of poetry in which the 
urgency of the civic tasks of the 1930's 
has yielded to a more intimate strain. 

From his very first book of poems Al- 
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berti appears endowed with perfection of 
form, with brilliant and controlled imagery, 
an apparently easy grace. In his first book, 
Marinero en tierra (1925), there is not a 
false note or an uncertain line. Like Lope 
in the Golden Age, Alberti seems to have 
been born incapable of poetic mistakes. 
This young man with little formal educa- 
tion seems to have learned and assimilated 
the best lyrical tradition, both learned and 
popular, of Spanish literature. This youth 
of twenty-two was familiar enough with 
the poetic gods of his fathers—Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Mallarmé, Darfo—to be able to 
use them and to pass beyond their in- 
fluence. This provincial steeped in the dia- 
lect of western Andalusia commanded a 
lexicon to delight the heart of a purist. No 
wonder then that a jury composed of a 
poet such as Machado, a prose craftsman 
such as Miré, a scholar such as Menéndez 
Pidal, could unanimously agree on Alber- 
ti’s excellence. 


There are of course in Marinero en tie- 


rra a few poems in which Alberti bowed 
in the direction of the Symbolists: 


éQuién rompié las doradas vidrieras 
del creptisculo? cielo descubierto, 
de montes, mares, vientos, parameras 
y un santoral de par en par abierto! 

Tres arc4ngeles van por las praderas 
con la Virgen marina al blanco puerto 
del pescado. Ayunando, entre las fieras, 
se desecan los Padres del desierto’. . .2 

It is true that one can hear in these lines 
the echoes of Dario’s diction and the 
echoes of his echoes of that second-rate 
French Symbolist, Albert Samain, who for 
some reason appealed so much to the His- 
panic Modernists. But on the other hand 
we also sense in the same lines the skill 
with which Alberti makes use of an alien 
manner to express his own experience. The 
white fishing port, for example, is his own 
Puerto de Santa Marfa; the seafaring Vir- 
gin is the Virgen del Carmen, patroness 
of the fishermen on whose boats Rafael 
had played truant from school; the pasture 
lands are the coastal meadows where the 
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fierce bulls roam by the shore of the bay 
of Cédiz, the meadows on which Alberti 
and his schoolmates teased the animals 
and attempted their first bullfighting. The 
Fathers of the Desert, fasting among the 
beasts, were no more weather-beaten and 
undernourished than the old gatanes, the 
guardians of the bulls. 

In his early work of Symbolist ancestry, 
however, we already discover a poetic lan- 
guage that has left Symbolism far behind. 
Alberti’s imagery—even when dealing with 
symbols—has a precision that the Sym- 
bolists—obsessed with la Nuance, le sug- 
gérer—did not favor. For instance, let us 
read Alberti’s early sonnet to Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca (28): 


Sal tu, bebiendo campos y ciudades, 
en largo ciervo de agua convertido, 
hacia el mar de las albas claridades, 
del martin-pescador mecido nido; 

ue yo saldré a esperarte, amortecido, 
hale junco, a las altas soledades, 
herido por el aire y requerido 
por tu voz, sola entre las tempestades. 

Deja que escriba, débil junco frio, 
mi nombre en esas aguas corredoras, 
que el viento llama, solitario, rio. 

Disuelto ya en tu nieve el nombre mio, 
vuélvete a tus montafias trepadoras, 
ciervo de espuma, rey del monterfo. 

The symbolism here is that of the friend- 
ship and admiration of the poet of the 
Andalusian seashore for the poet of the 
Andalusian sierras. Involved in it, at a sec- 
ondary level, there is also a symbolic invi- 
tation to the rushing, tempestuous poet, to 
partake of the precise light of the sea of 
clarity. But the metaphoric epithets—ciervo 
de agua, ciervo de espuma, rey del mon- 
terio, and so on—are unforgettably precise 
in the ingrained Spanish tradition. 

And this brings me to the consideration 
of the tradition infused in the rest of the 
poetry, the most important part of the 
poetry, of Alberti’s early work. 

In effect, one of the delights of Mari- 
nero en tierra (and the same is true of Al- 
berti’s next two books, La amante and Fl 
alba del alheli published in 1926 and 1927 
respectively), is the splendid fusion of the 
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elements of ancient Spanish, mostly tra- 
ditional, poetry with a personal Albertian 
note, a fusion that thus gives the reader or 
the listener a sense of the familiar together 
with a sense of poetic surprise, a sense of 
rediscovery mixed with one of freshness 
and discovery. The Spanish soul revels in 
this element of novelty within tradition 
and finds in it perhaps its greatest excite- 
ment, that of discovering a strong individ- 
uality that can also be recognized as “one 
of us.” This pleasure Alberti’s early poems 
amply provide. Let us illustrate the point. 

It is not rare to find in traditional bal- 
lads already collected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury cancioneros de romances a woman 
offering herself to her lover in these terms: 
Por Dios te ruego caballero 
llévesme en tu compaiiia 
si quisieres por mujer 
sino sea por amiga.® 

Or perhaps being offered by a relative, 
thus: 


De tres hermanas que tengo 
darte he yo la mas garrida 
si la quieres por mujer 

si la quieres por amiga.* 

Alberti must at one point have remem- 
bered these lines and using them in a 
different context he played with their reso- 
nance in a poem that expressed his own 
passionate love for a woman. That ‘is to 
say, he reworked an old pattern to his own 
purposes in his own poem (41): 

Por amiga, por amiga 
Sélo por amiga. 

Por amante, por querida, 

Sélo por querida. 

Por esposa, no. 
Sélo por amiga. 

We could go through Marinero en tie- 
rra, La amante, and El alba del alheli, and 
point out a number of poems where Alber- 
ti has used, more or less intact, some line, 
some verbal pattern, from poems found in 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
tury songbooks. Now, these songbooks in 
turn collected and preserved examples of 
a popular, anonymous, traditionally sung, 
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poetry, whose roots go back to the Mid- 
dle Ages—some dating as far back as the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and prob- 
ably earlier, as shown by the recent dis- 
covery of the Mozarabic jarchas in 
Hispano-Arabic and  Hispano-Hebrew 
poetry. Also the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth century poets began utilizing 
that traditional poetry for artistic purposes. 
Lope de Vega was a past master at this 
artistic utilisation of traditional materials. 
It gives us pleasure to find Alberti in the 
twentieth doing exactly the same, with 
similar material, for this fusion of the pop- 
ular and traditional with the artistic seems 
to us one of the most important and dis- 
tinguishing traits of Spanish poetry. 
Then, it might be said, Alberti has 
simply rehashed some traditional lines. Not 
at all. What he has done is to pick up some 
forms or lines either remembered by the 
people, or from old songbooks that modern 
scholarship was again making available in 
accessible editions, and incorporate them 
in poems expressing his own feelings of 
the moment. He has not been the prisoner 
of tradition, but has made tradition a tool 
of his own self-expression. Alberti has 
stated that he believes that the old poems 
had had of course authors whom the peo- 
ple had forgotten while singing and re- 
peating their poems. In the process of 
generations of repetition the people touched 
up the poems, cut them, added to them, 
altered them, in what he calls “a memory 
in motion.”® Alberti tried to be a part of 
this memory in motion by using here and 
there a traditional rhythm, a pattern, a 
poetic phrase, retouching it, incorporating 
it in his own poetry, thus placing himself 
in the line of evolution: from the original 
poet to the memory of the folk, from that 
to a folk re-elaboration of the poetic mat- 
ter, from this traditional and popular re- 
elaboration to the work of another poet, 
Alberti himself in this case. Since some of 
his own poems have been set to music I 
would not be surprised if today they are 
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sung by people who may not have the 
faintest idea that they are the work of a 
man by the name of Alberti. If there is 
any truth in Jung’s theory of the collective 
unconscious, we could say that in Alberti 
we have a case of a conscious desire to be 
part of a racial, national, traditional un- 
conscious collectivity of Spanish poetry. If 
some of Alberti’s poems do thus return 
to the collective anonymous body of Span- 
ish traditional poetry, I believe that he 
will reach more than personal glory—that 
he will become in this manner a part of 
the national being. 

Alberti can do more than give us the 
pleasure of recognition of a traditional pat- 
tern added to the pleasure of poetic dis- 
covery, of newness: he can do this even 
in poems in which he uses no traditional 
material whatsoever. In this type of lyri- 
cism he reaches such skill that he seems to 
be using popular, traditional, material, 
even when he does not, when, if one might 
say so, he is inventing tradition. For in- 
stance, in his “Pregén submarino” (13-14): 

iTan bien como yo estaria 
en una huerta del mar, 
contigo, hortelana mia! 

En un carrito, tirado 
por un salmén, jqué alegria 
vender bajo el mar salado, 
amor, tu mercaderia! 

—jAlgas frescas de la mar, 
algas, 

Scholars of the future, just as happens 
today with some lines of Lope, may go in 
circles trying to decide whether this is Al- 
berti’s own or whether it has a traditional 
source. They may decide, to be sure, that 
this seems too artful to be popular, but 
they should remember that, as Antonio 
Machado used to say, in Spain only that 
which is popular is truly cultivated,” and 
that Spanish traditional poetry is often 
most refined in its rhythmical patterns: 
precisely the patterns of irregular versifica- 
tion on the one hand and the patterns of 
assonating octosyllables on the other hand 
that Alberti so gracefully employs in many 
poems of these early books of his. 
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The main themes of these books are, it 
should be stated, the sea, love, and hap- 
piness. Up to about his twenty-fifth year, 
Alberti looked with pleasure on the world 
about him and expressed his pleasure in 
happy, delightful, poetry. 

But if it is felt that by now we have 
Alberti neatly tagged—like a butterfly on 
a pin—let everyone beware. It is not that 
easy. For Rafael Alberti was, and is, a 
working, practicing poet, and he soon 
brought out another set of three books— 
Cal y canto (1926-1927), Sobre los angeles 
(1927-1928), and Yo era un tonto y lo que 
he visto me ha hecho dos tontos (1929)— 
quite different in manner and feeling from 
those we have just seen. 

What had happened? 

In 1924 André Breton published the first 
Manifesto of Surrealism in which, after the 
scandals of Marinetti’s Futurism and the 
nihilism of Tzara’s Dadaism, he finally 
“organized”—if I may use such words—a 
“system” of irrationality, a poetic explora- 
tion of the irrational. Now, there is not an 
iota of Surrealism or of irrationality in 
Rafael Alberti’s poetry, for he is always 
completely in control of his expression, 
but there was abroad in those years an at- 
mosphere of poetic free association, ele- 
ments of which he did not disdain to use. 
Mark the word, use, not to abandon him- 
self to them as the Surrealists asserted that 
they did. 

And in 1927 Spain celebrated the tri- 
centennial of the death of Géngora with a 
new appreciation of his poetry, which is 
perhaps the most brilliant—although not 
the most profound—written in the Spanish 
language. Géngora’s tradition of sensory 
poetry (not absent from Darfo’s and Juan 
Ramén’s work) was now also to be utilized 
by Alberti in the same manner in which 
he had already utilized the cancionero tra- 
dition, that is to say, not as an archeologi- 
cal reconstruction or amusement, but as a 
well-wrought tool that he would adapt to 
his own needs. 
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Combine then Alberti’s previous tech- 
niques with a new baroque imagery, join 
to it techniques of free association of those 
images, mix it well with his absolute com- 
mand of both classical and free versifica- 
tion, and we have Alberti’s second manner. 
Do we have it, though? Not quite, because 
with the combination of all these elements 
Alberti was quite capable of doing a num- 
ber of different things. 

He could, for instance, be quite formal, 
“gongoristic,” sensuous, objective, as in 
his sonnet “Araceli” (77): 


No si de arcdngel triste, ya nevados 
los copos, sobre ti, de sus dos velas. 
Si de serios jazmines, por estelas 
de ojos dulces, celestes, resbalados. 

No si de cisnes sobre ti cuajados, 
del cristal exprimidas carabelas. 

Si de luna sin habla cuando vuelas, 
si de mdrmoles mudos, deshelados. 

Ara del cielo, dime de qué eres, 
si de pluma de arcangel y jazmines, 
si de liquido cristal de alba y pluma. 

De marfil naces y de marfil mueres, 
confinada y florida de jardines 
lacustres de dorada y verde espuma.® 


Or he could write in perfect classical 


form and gongoristic imagery a poem on 
as modern a subject as a streetcar ticket, 
his “Madrigal al billete del tranvia” (105): 


Adonde el viento, impavido, subleva 
torres de luz contra la sangre mia 
tu, billete, for nueva 
cortada en los balcones del tranvia. 
Huyes, directa, rectamente liso, 
en un pétalo tu nombre y un encuentro 
latentes, a ese centro 
cerrado y por cortar del compromiso. 
Y no arde en ti la rosa, ni en ti priva 
el finado clavel, si la violeta 
contemporanea, viva, 
del libro que viaja en la chaqueta. 
Or he could paint, Ribera-like, 
paintings (88-89): 
Siete toros, amor, y siete espadas 
rayos rectos en curva, los tendidos 
remontando y fijandose, clavadas, 
en ti, centro del mundo, virgen sola 
que arrastrabas la noche en los vestidos 
y la muerte en un pico de tu cola... . 
Or he could play pranks, bitterly ironi- 
cal pranks, on the society represented by 
the Hollywood idols of the twenties— 
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Chaplin, Buster Keaton, Harold Lloyd. 
Here is a fragment of a poem alluding to 
a movie in which Harold Lloyd went to 
College (124-126): 


¢Tiene usted el paraguas? 
Avez-vous le parapluie? 
No, sefior, no tengo el paraguas. 
Non, monsieur, je n’ai pas le parapluie. 
Alicia, tengo el hipopdotamo. 
L’hippopotame para ti. 
Avez-vous le parapluie? 
ui. 
Yes. 
Si. 
Tan dulce y deliberadamente idiota, 
capaz de hacer llorar a la cuadratura del circulo 
y obligar a ese tonto de D. Nequaqua Smith a 
subastar 
publicamente esas estrellas propiedad de los 
nos 
y esos ojos azules que me abren los rascacielos. 
Or, finally, dissatished with it all, he 
can, in Sobre los angeles, make use of all 
forms both classical and free, both logic 
and incoherence, rationality and free as- 
sociation, to probe for the angels and the 
devils that dwell in devastated man. 
Sobre los angeles is a tragic book. The 
perfect balance and the firmness of Alber- 
ti's early love of life, of love, and of the 
world about him, gave way when he was 
about twenty-five to a crisis in his spirit. 
Something breaks in him, as it was break- 
ing in the spirit of so many poets of that 
time—the Vallejo of Trilce (1922), the 
Neruda of Residencia en la tierra (1925- 
1935), the T. S. Eliot of The Waste Land 
(1921-1922)—poets all, at that juncture of 
history, of a world in disintegration, a 
world being liquidated under their eyes, 
in a sort of modern dance of death, not 
only of human beings but even of matter: 
“Shape without form, shade without col- 
our, Paralysed force, gesture without mo- 
tion,” as Eliot said in his “Hollow Men” 
€1925).® In the case of Alberti the crisis is 
all the more tragic because it shattered his 
previous perfect confidence in a charming, 
enjoyable reality, which had made him 
happy in the way reflected in his early 
poetry. Perhaps it would not be an exag- 
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geration to say that about this time Alberti 
suffered a delayed crisis from which he 
was to emerge as a man, without the wide- 
eyed enjoyment of the world of his young- 
er years, but rather aware of the existence 
of a more complex reality which one must 
face and with which one must come to 
grips. 

From the first page of Sobre los angeles 
the problem is posed with Alberti’s usual 
precision (130): 


éAdénde el Parafso, 
sombra, ta que has estado? 
Pregunta con silencio. 
Ciudades sin respuesta, 
rios sin habla, cumbres 
sin ecos, mares mudos. 


Nadie lo sabe... . 


He who thus far had been the interpre- 
ter of the language of the sea and the 
hills, the river and the city, now finds them 
silent, mute, uninhabited. He has lost his 
paradise. That paradise where before ev- 
erything was mathematically clear is now 


enveloped in a mist (139-140): 


Virgenes con escuadras 
y compases, velando 
las celestes pizarras. 
Y el Angel de los nuimeros, 
pensativo, volando 
del 1 al 2, del 2 
al 3, del 3 al 4. 
Tizas frias y esponjas 
rayaban y borraban 
la luz de los espacios. 
Ni sol, luna, ni estrellas, 
ni el repentino verde 
del rayo y el relampago, 
ni el aire. Sélo nieblas. 
Virgenes sin escuadras, 
sin compases, llorando. 
Y en las muertas pizarras. 
el 4ngel de los numeros, 
sin vida, amortajado 
sobre el 1 y el 2, 
sobre el 3, sobre el 4... .1° 


It is a terrible fate in which he finds 
himself (131): 


Muerta en mi la esperanza, 
ese pértico verde 
busco en las simas negras 


jAtrds! ;Atrds! j|Qué espanto 
de tinieblas sin voces! 
jQué perdida mi alma! 
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But in the search which brings him to 
the edge of the black chasms, Alberti is 
not a man to give up without a struggle, 
even if he does not quite know what he is 
struggling against and what he is strug- 
gling for, or even if he finds himself: 
“Viento contra viento / Yo, torre sin man- 
do, en medio” (139). 

In a new “Invitation to the Harp,” how- 
ever, in the realisation that he may be ob- 
taining a new world-view, he senses that 
he may—among buffeting winds—yet find 
a way to salvation. He realizes he has to 
go, to pass through, whatever faces him; 
through a sort of cosmic castigation, a Pur- 
gatory perhaps, before he can find a new 
paradise. He will go (169): 

Lejos, mas lejos . . . 

Siempre, siempre mas lejos. 

Adonde las maderas guardan ecos y sombras de 


asos, 
em las polillas desvelan el silencio de las 
corbatas, 


adonde todo un siglo es arpa en abandono. 


In a lost world the poet may yet go plus 
ultra and perhaps see the dawn of a new 
morning. The book is tragic, but in it from 
tragic despair Alberti moves on to tragic 
struggle and perhaps to tragic victory. It 
is noteworthy that even in his turmoil and 
anguish Alberti is always in control of his 
expression. A man with such an inner 
sense of order in the midst of the disorder 
of his spirit is not irremediably lost. His 
poetic orderliness in this book takes the 
shape, inherited from his previous poetry, 
of short, metrical constructions; or it gives 
form to his wavering emotions in long 
lines without meter or rhyme but with an 
emotional rhythm that fluctuates with the 
fluctuations of the analyzed anguish of his 
soul. In Sobre los angeles, Alberti is at the 
same time the psychoanalyzed patient and 
the psychoanalyst who observes him. 

This book marks a turning point in the 
poetry and in the life of Alberti. After this 
work, from 1929 to 1935, many of his 
poems are serious reflections, for instance, 
an elegy on the death of the poet Fernando 
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Villalén, an elegy on the death of the bull- 
fighter Ignacio Sanchez Mejias, an elegy 
for Garcilaso; many are poems of leave- 
taking: Adids a las luces perdidas, Se han 
ido, Sin mds remedio. A large number of 
his poems of those days are in free verse, 
but little by little, with the reorganization 
of his view of the world, he returns to 
traditional form even while his verse is 
filled with a dark fluid of blood and night, 
with a newly found tragic sense of life. 

In these years, as has been mentioned 
before, Alberti was also developing a social 
and political consciousness, and after an 
anguished search he found a new philo- 
sophical basis for his life in his devotion 
to a doctrine that offered, at least in his 
opinion, a plan for a future and better life, 
perhaps a new paradise (a paradise to re- 
place the lost one) on this earth. In the 
1930's he was not the only one in the 
world of poets to believe this. A number 
of poets enrolled then under “the new 
flags” as Neruda called them: Neruda 
himself, Vallejo, Louis Aragon, Paul 
Eluard, Bertold Brecht. Alberti made his 
position crystal clear when in the 1934 
edition of his collected poetry of 1924 to 
1930, he declared that his past work was 
for him a “closed cycle.”™ 

In effect, his poetry from, let us say, 
1930 to 1940, is instrumental poetry, with 
political and social implications. Since it is 
fashionable nowadays to berate political 
poetry, let us state that Alberti’s work of 
this type is poetry, poetry above all, no 
matter what adjective one might wish to 
attach to it. And it is poetry because he 
knew how to make it epic and elegiac, as 
far from propaganda verse as one can 
imagine. Here is an illustration of this 
point, a fragment of his poem Madrid- 
Otofio (232-233): 


Por tus desnivelados terrenos y arrabales 
ciudad, por tus lluviosas y ateridas afueras 
voy las hojas difuntas pisando entre trincheras, 
charcos y barrizales. 

Los arboles acodan, desprovistos, 
las ramas por bardas y topiales 


donde con ojos fijos espian las troneras 
un cielo temeroso de explosiones y llamas. 

Hay casas cuyos muros humildes, levantados 
a la escena del aire, representan la escena 
del mantel y los lechos todavia ordenados, 
el drama silencioso de los trajes vacios, 
sin nadie, en la alacena 
los biseles frios 
de la menguada luna de los pobres roperos 
recogen y barajan con los sacos terreros. . . . 

This might be Madrid, or Guernica, or 
Coventry, or Rotterdam, or Stalingrad. It 
is a poem to a bombed city; it happens to 
be Madrid in its hour of suffering and 
glory. 

After he went into exile, Alberti opened 
his first American book of poems, Entre el 
clavel y la espada (1941), with a poem he 
had written in Madrid during the war, a 
poem in which he foresaw what his poetry 
might be in more peaceful times (252): 

Después de este desorden impuesto, de esta 
prisa, 
de esta urgente gramatica necesaria en que vivo, 
vuelva a mi toda virgen la palabra precisa, 
virgen el verbo exacto con el justo adjetivo. 

Que cuando califique de verde al monte, al 

prado, 
repitiéndole al cielo su azul como a la mar, 
mi coraz6n se sienta recién inaugurado 
y mi lengua el inédito asombro de crear.!2 

What he had foreseen was a rebirth of 
peace in a new world newly born from the 
war, where he could create new, virgin, 
poetry. But the world he had struggled to 
bring forth was stillborn. In 1939 the forces 
of darkness had won over the forces of 
light and in his Argentine refuge Alberti 
could feel only sorrow for his murdered 
Spain while at the same time in a quiet 
Spanish American provincial city, Cér- 
doba, he rediscovered the unbroken forms 
of nature, objects, and men, free from the 
physical and spiritual destruction that his 
country had suffered. There is therefore 
in his Argentine poetry first of all a con- 
stant elegy to Spain (271): 

Dejadme Ilorar a mares, 
largamente como los sauces. 


Largamente y sin consuelo. 


Podéis doleros . . . 
Pero dejadme. 
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There is also in this book a rediscovery 
of the wholeness of nature, of elementary, 
uncorrupted nature (260): 
La vaca, 
en la grama. 
—Quiero ser mujer de casa. 
El hombre, 
en su cuarto. 
—Quiero ser toro del campo. 
(Al cruzarse los deseos, 
brincé un niho colorado) 


He might have prophesized here the 
birth of his daughter Aitana, and, since 
then a gleam of new hope pervades Alber- 
ti’s poetry. His book Pleamar (1944), com- 
bines cradle songs and songs introducing 
the world to his daughter and his daughter 
to the world. 

In this frame of mind, Alberti has been 
able to find again the pleasure of line and 
form, color and shape. To this reborn 
pleasure he devoted a book of poems, A la 
pintura (1948), his first love. It is an extra- 
ordinary book that reminds one of those 
poems to Painting, to Architecture, to 
Printing, of the Age of Enlightenment. 
But in Alberti there is more than intelli- 
gence: there is a warmth and passion ab- 
sent from the eighteenth century didacti- 
cists. He sings to painting in verse that he 
adapts, with that unerring skill of his, to 
the style of the painter he praises, and thus 
he goes from the form of a medieval laude 
to Giotto, to a free verse composition to 
Pablo Picasso, from a mathematical son- 
net to “Divine Proportion,” to a fugue in 
words to the color “Azure.” 

A later book, Ora maritima (1953), is 
a series of poems based on a sixth century 
B.C. Phoenician periplum Cincorporated in 
the fourth century A.D. Latin poem by 
Avienus from which he has taken the title 
of his book) describing the southern coast 
of Spain, and based also on some other an- 
cient geographical texts, mainly Greek. 
Again Alberti’s poetry here is not an 
archaelogical divertissement but a fusion 
of his own experience and of his own 
remembrance of the homeland with its 
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most ancient description. Again, as in his 
early books, Alberti places himself in the 
stream of Spanish life that flows from the 
dawn of recorded history to our own times: 


Estoy sentado en la arena, 
playa azul de mi bahia. 
Un viento caliente empuja 
bramidos en las marismas. 
Son los toros acosados 
de las marismas. 

Hay torbellinos de algas 
y espumas de la bahia. 
Siento cervices que crujen 
y espinazos que se cimbran. 
Un ciclén de bronce zumba 
las marismas. 


Gritos Heracles eine 
retumban en la bahia. 
iEh, que se llevan los toros, 
los bravos toros de lidia! 
Torbellinos de testuces 
y de cuernos que se astillan. 
Mugir del mar y del viento 
de las marismas. 

Abriendo nuevo camino, ' 
los litorales arriba 
va Heracles, ladrén de toros 
de las marismas.13 


This is a reworking of one of the twelve 
labors of Hercules who killed Geryon (him 
of the three bodies), and who stole the 
bulls that Geryon had pastured near Tar- 
tessos, our Cadiz. But Alberti is there, both 
in the mythical times and in our own, 
when other fierce bulls that still roam the 
Cadiz marshes are being herded to their 
fate. 


If Ora maritima somewhat parallels 
Marinero en tierra, Retornos de lo vivo 
lejano (1952) somewhat parallels La 
amante. The form is different, these are 
now odes in classical meters; the feeling is 
more mature, with the melancholy of age 
and of exile; but his love, and it is love for 
the very same woman and the same land 


in both books, is the same love: 


Esta manana, amor, tenemos veinte afios 


Ta eres que a mi lado 

vas buscando el declive secreto de las dunas, 
la ladera recéndita de la arena, el oculto 
cafiaveral que pone 

cortinas a los ojos marineros del viento. 

Alli estas, alli estoy contra ti, comprobando 
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la alta temperatura de las olas felices 
el corazén del mar ciegamente ascendido, 
en wee de dulce sal y 


mafiana, amor, tenemos veinte afios.'+ 


In this nostalgic cry for his lost youth 
and the land that has exiled him, in his 
song of a love that was, then and there, 
and still is, wiser and sadder, here and 
now, the poet has come full circle. And 
the circle is, like his poetry, the most per- 
fect of geometric figures. 


NOTES 
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MADARIAGA, “EL ENEMIGO DE DIOS,” AND THE 
NATURE OF CHARITY 


Frank SEDWICK 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


“I do not know why my books are not 
more popular in the United States,” Sal- 
vador de Madariaga told me in a recent 
interview. He was referring mainly to his 
fiction inasmuch as humanists in general 
acknowledge the talent of Madariaga as 
essayist, biographer, historian, or political 
scientist, even if they sometimes overlook 
the keen insight of works like Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Spaniards to quarrel over 
his divergent interpretations of Hamlet, 
Christopher Columbus, and Bolivar, or his 
latest (1958) and controversial revision of 
Spain. While in some quarters this hombre 
cumplido is derisively dubbed an intellec- 
tual tourist, he has nonetheless done more 
than any other Spaniard’ of this century 
to interpret the Spanish mind to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, or with his many in- 
cisive literary articles and essays to create 
an interest in Spanish letters where not 
even curiosity had existed previously. A 
recent editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
(May 18, 1959) speaks of Madariaga as 
“one of the ten greatest intellectuals.” Per- 
haps it is the very breadth of scholarship 
of this trilingual septuagenarian that tends 
to relegate to a second order the five collec- 
tions of poetry,” six plays (plus an opera 
libretto),? and seven novels* among Mada- 
riaga’s fifty-some books in Spanish and 
English. Of the novels, all are competent. 
El corazén de piedra verde (Heart of Jade) 
has been a best-seller in both Spanish and 
English. One of them, El enemigo de Dios, 
is uncommonly good yet has been unavail- 
able to the English-speaking public.® 


El enemigo de Dios is the story of a 
hunchback,® a sensitive bedridden creature 


nicknamed Don Morabito,” who hates God 


for having made him physically unaccept- 
able as a human being. Madariaga writes 
also of a hunchback in his drama Don 
Carlos and uses the theme again in one of 
the poems of his collection Romances de 
ciego. Wherefore the interest in hunch- 
backs? Madariaga: “I wrote The Enemy of 
God shortly after the death of my brother* 
who was jorobado and, by the way, also 
an excellent sculptor. His death preyed 
upon my mind. Morabito was his physical 
image, but otherwise their outlooks were 
quite different.” That is, Madariaga’s 
brother was not an “enemy of God.” 
The striking feature of this unusual 
novel is that what Madariaga intended to 
be only a corollary or secondary theme 
overshadows in fact his main element: a 
graphic example of how a novel, its char- 
acters, and its ideas can grow independent- 
ly of their creator. Specifically, in El 
enemigo de Dios Madariaga intended to 
personify in Morabito the problem of un- 
merited evil, and its religious ramifications. 
His “evil” is his inability to compensate 
for what he judges to be the ignominy of 
his affliction. Another problem, however, 
a much more original one, and another 
character, can grow in the reader’s mind: 
the theme which shows how, under cer- 
tain conditions, conventional morality can 
hinder pure charity. Thus the novel en- 
larges itself beyond Madariaga’s inten- 
tions; and what was his end-product, the 
spiritual struggle of Morabito or of some- 
one like him, becomes only a vehicle to a 
larger canvas: the nature of charity; and 
in the process Lucia assumes an importance 
that Madariaga never intended to give her. 


Madariaga says that he was conscious 
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of only two influences when he wrote this 
novel. The first was his aforementioned 
hunchback brother. The other was a 
thought from Dostoyevsky, who planted in 
The Brothers Karamazov the question of 
the suffering of little children, especially in 
relation to the existence of God.® In the 
discussion of God, immortality, and his 
fellow men with Alyosha, Ivan says that 
he is disposed to accept God but not the 
world created by Him. If there is a God, 
why does evil exist? If according to Chris- 
tian doctrine a man has to choose between 
good and evil, what of the case in which 
like that of the physically deformed Mora- 
bito, or of the persecuted little children 
who have not “eaten the apple,” man has 
no choice, while at the same time he is 
innocent of the cause of his evil? 

At an early point in Madariaga’s novel, 
he has Morabito discuss wth his friends 
the existence or non-existence of God. One 
of these friends speaks as follows: 


Todo observador inteligente tiene que ver el 
mundo como la manifestacién de una energia 
natural gobernada por leyes fisicas que conoce- 
mos aproximadamente. Pero en cuanto intenta- 
mos inyectarle valores morales, todo se torna 
grotesco. El progreso mecanico de la humanidad 
es asombroso; el intelectual, relativamente rdpi- 
do: hay hoy la mar de gente que sabe mas cosas 
que Aristételes; pero el progreso moral del hom- 
bre es nulo. Nuestro nivel ético no es hoy su- 
perior al de los tiempos de Jesucristo, ni lo era 
entonces al de los tiempos de Moisés. ¢Por qué? 
Porque el orden moral es una creacién artificial 
del hombre. Si forma parte de la naturaleza, es 
s6lo como pardsito de la mente humana. No 
crece, porque no vive. Pues bien, la idea de Dios 
no es mas que la personificacién de la idea del 
Bien. Y como la idea del Bien no es mds que 
ilusién, la de Dios no pasa de ilusién tampoco.1° 


When Morabito states his own position a 
few pages later, he goes a step beyond 
Dostoyevsky’s Ivan, who had reminded 


Alyosha of the “... old sinner in the 
eighteenth century who declared that, if 
there were no God, he would have to be 
invented.” (S’il n’existait pas Dieu, il fau- 
drait l'inventer.) Morabito says that God 
must exist so that he can be His enemy: 


Qué sabe usted de mi vida? Usted vive entre 
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los hombres; yo vivo en la frontera de la hu- 
manidad,— mas all4é de mi no hay mds que 
desierto, desierto de Dios. Mi furia busca a 
Dios, aenaee El es quien me ha ofendido, mi 
enemigo, mi verdugo. ¢Yo ateo? Jamas. Eso es 
bueno para hombres bien alimentados, seres 
como Ortiz, de cuerpo perfecto como una mé- 
uina que marcha siempre. Esos, si, pueden 
psn el lujo de ser ateos. Como nunca han sen- 
tido la resistencia que opone Dios, ni su mala 
voluntad . . . Pero yo, que me paso la vida lu- 
chando contra su voluntad. . . Yo. . . Mireme 
usted . Mireme. . . 

Thus Madariaga gives an original medium 
(Morabito) and new direction (God the 
Enemy) to an old thought, a thought 
which Madariaga’s friend Unamuno had 
found to be very much within his own 
sphere of interest. The machinations of 
Morabito—the manner in which he con- 
stantly reasons with himself, thinks out 
loud, suffers, struggles with himself, with 
life, and with God—all are in the fashion 
of those of Unamuno’s cerebrated charac- 
ters. Unamuno probed mainly the aspect 
of immortality, but he dealt with every 
pro and con of the existence of God ar- 
gued in Madariaga’s novel. Morabito’s 
notion of demanding or willing a God with 
whom to struggle and wrestle can be found 
repeatedly in Unamuno: As long as I am 
a human being, I will never know with 
certainty that God exists. If my will, how- 
ever, demands (creates) a God, even 
though it may be a belief based on doubt, 
I act therefore as if God does exist; thus 
if God does not exist it does not matter. 
However, quien obra existe. Since God 
Cmy willed God, or rather the willed exis- 
tence of my own belief in God) inspires 
me to act and react, God exists for me to 
struggle with. 


Other traces of Unamuno also find their 
way into Madariaga’s novel. The Unamu- 
nist will recognize a thought like this one 
from El enemigo de Dios: “. . . las emo- 
ciones maternales que constituyen el fondo 
de todos los amores de la mujer.”"* A com- 
monplace notion, yes, but one that Una- 
muno never wearied of reiterating. And 
in the total atmosphere of Madariaga’s 
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novel one can observe a tendency to ignore 
what is outside the realm of the spirit, a 
technique reminiscent of Unamuno’s un- 
concern for the externals of description 
like place and time.’* Although Madariaga 
disclaims any conscious influence of Una- 
muno in El enemigo de Dios, one finds 
that the novel is dedicated “a Miguel de 
Unamuno”; and on the next page is a brief 
but most personal prologue by Madariaga 
much in the style of one of Unamuno’s 
prologues.** 


Madariaga said that Morabito’s affliction 
was his theme. Morabito, who sees himself 
as the “ejemplo viviente de la imbecilidad 
de la Creacién,”"* is the enemy of this God 
who thus ridicules him in the eyes of His 
other human creations, whose occasional 
sympathy has served only to confirm 
Morabito’s inferior position among men. 
He would prefer indifference, even scorn. 
Apparently it will require an uncommon 
type of charity to convert Morabito into a 
friend of God. Lucia is to achieve this 
through her complete sacrifice to his 
hunger for love, a divinely immoral sacri- 
fice which gives the novel a greater origi- 
nality than that simply of Morabito’s 
problem, and poses the question What is 
charity? In the section on faith, hope, and 
charity in his Sentimiento trdgico de la 
vida, Unamuno defines charity as the over- 
flow of pity. He also tells us in one of 
his paradoxes that gratitude cannot exist 
except among equals. Lucia seems to know 
this. When she decides to give her life to 
this man whom God has put in her hands, 
she carefully plots her relationship with 
Morabito so that none of her actions can 
be interpreted by him as being done out 
of charity, that Morabito may feel he is 
giving of himself equally as she. Lucia 
knows that they must meet on the same 
ground, on the same level, if she is to con- 
vert him. In order to achieve this enormous 
act of charity, which Morabito perceives 
only at the end after Lucia’s sacrifice has 
become known to him and in fact converts 
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him, even to the supreme sacrifice of his 
life, Lucia must transcend the conven- 
tional limits of morality. 

First, however, she tries conventional 
means. She brings her uncle padre Manuel, 
a priest, to chat with Morabito. Manuel 
argues that one must rise above Dostoyev- 
sky’s dialectics on the wings of faith. The 
interview accomplishes little. Later when 
Lucia communicates to Manuel her de- 
cision to use all her means to save Morabito, 
he asks where it would end if the Order 
allowed its Sisters to take a personal inter- 
est in each of its sick. She replies that the 
doctrine of God is Love; either it means 
something or it doesn’t. Although her su- 
periors demand that she obey “or we will 
break you like glass,” no threats nor ap- 
peal to her pride nor fear of scandal or 
demoralization of the other nuns can sway 
her. In all, Lucia feels she is obeying a 
higher authority than that of the Church 
or of man. She will give all to save a soul. 

Even though the case is extreme, any 
institution probably has the right under 
any circumstances to expect obedience 
from those who have voluntarily sworn 
their fealty to its authority. Still the uni- 
versal implications of this novel are grave- 
ly obvious. They are darts of truth that 
lead the sensitive reader to reflect upon 
the whole concept of “charity,” which in 
turn brings him to analyze his own code of 
acts in the benefit of other persons. As 
Lucia discovered, the will must heed the 
summons of the spirit. Energy and initia- 
tive are the stuff of true charity, for to re- 
strict compassion is to puncture it. Charity 
is perhaps best uncluttered by socially 
unionized effort, because there are cases 
whose urgency renders the letter of the 
law impotent, where expediency outweighs 
form, and in which compassion transcends 
personal considerations and social conse- 
quences. Scarcely any charity fails to im- 
pinge upon someone’s or some group’s 
vested (even charitably so) interests, like 
those of the Church, fountainhead of 
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most organized charity in many lands. All 
of which is to say, true charity must hurt. 


It therefore not only eschews reward, 
from this world or in the next, but it must 
somehow adversely affect our status quo; 
it must cost us something. For example, 
one cannot give away what he no longer 
needs and think himself charitable. Luctfa’s 
case confirms the selfless nature of charity. 
It must be dynamic yet cannot admit of 
any friendly competitive spirit that might 
convert the bestowal of a gift into an ex- 
change for recognition or homage, thereby 
creating a false type of charity rooted in 
the aspect of ego called self-satisfaction, 
which is probably what Unamuno had in 
mind when he said that gratitude cannot 
exist except among equals. True, the end 
result is the same—the needy benefit, suf- 
fering is alleviated—regardless of the 
giver’s motives; but he who offers time, 
money, goods, or service is not himself 
really charitable so long as he loses nothing 
or calculates his loss, if there is one, by the 
rules of social approbation. 


There is the crux. More than Unamu- 
no’s overflow of pity, charity is sacrifice 
and possibly suffering if we allow Mada- 
riaga’s example. Only when we sacrifice, 
steeled for the scorn and ridicule of the 
world, what we think we cannot afford to 
lose, have we learned what Lucia taught 
Morabito about God. She the friend of 
God emerges as a character more unique 
than Morabito the enemy of God. This 
stinging paradox and its ramifications make 
of El enemigo de Dios an engagingly pro- 
vocative work, one which Mr. Madariaga 
might do well to resurrect in English and 
place with an American publisher to see 
what happens. To this suggestion Don 


Salvador reacted with a characteristic snap 
of the head and these enigmatic words: 
“If ever I return to Spain, I might know 
where to find the original English manu- 
script.” 
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NOTES 


1 Although the Offices of present-day Spain 
might dispute the point, Madariaga, unlike ma 
of the exiles, has never relinqui: ed his Spanish 
citizenship. 

2 Romances de ciego, 1922; Fuente serena, 1927; 
The Home of Man, 1938; Rosa de cieno y 
ceniza, 1942; and Romances para Beatriz, 1955. 
8 The plays are: Elysian Fields (London, 1937; 
French [Les Champs Elysées] and Spanish 
[Campos eliseos] editions in 1938 and 1939 re- 
spectively); El toisén de oro (Buenos Aires, 
1950 and 1955), containing four plays: El toi- 
sén de oro; Carmen; Don Carlos; El Cid; and 
Don Juan y la donjuania (Buenos Aires, 1950). 
The libretto is Numance; the opera was per- 
formed in 1954 at the Opéra de Paris. 
4La irate sagrada (1925, 1941, 1948, 1953; 
English [The Sacred Giraffe] edition in 1925); 
Sir Bob (London, 1930); El enemigo de Dios 
(Madrid editions of 1926 and 1935; one edition 
without date; and a Buenos Aires edition o 
1950); El corazén de piedra verde (1942, 1945 
1948, 1950, 1952; English [The Heart of Jade 
editions in 1944 and 1956); its sequel, Guerra 
en la sangre (1956; English [War in the Blood] 
edition in the same year); La camarada Ana 
(1954; and a reported English [Comrade Ann] 
edition of unknown date); and Ramo de errores 
(1952; English [Bunch of Errors] editions in 
1954 and 1955). 

5 Madariaga claims to have written this novel 
originally in English, then to have translated it 
an published it in Spanish, the still-unpub- 
lished and presumably lost English manuscript 
ree been left behind in Spain during the 

Civil War. Madariaga writes his fictional works 
in Spanish as a general rule and then puts them 
in English if they are to appear in both lan- 
guages. He told me that Heart of Jade has been 
the only exception, along with the unpublished 
English version of El enemigo de Dios. 

6 Summary of the plot: Don Morabito is a poor 
twisted being, jorobado since birth. Partly as a 
reaction to an to ridicule of 
some and the condescending sympathy of others, 
he yearns for love without cede. Bae Because 
Morabito’s mother had died when she bore him, 
his father could regard him only as the incarnate 
— of the catastrophe of a happy marriage 

d home. First the father had left Morabito in 
= care of cruel servants. Later he put him in 
a boarding school where everybody made fun of 
him. Now the adult Morabito has inherited 
sufficient funds to be as independent and com- 
fortable as a bedridden hunchback can 

Morabito is angry at the world. Aside from 
his indifferent servants and the secret consolation 
of his forbidden bottle, his only companions are 
several professional men, one a physician, who 
constitute his bedside tertulia. Sor Luz, a Sister 
of Charity, has tended a dying man in the hotel 
where Morabito is lodged. She begins to visit 
Morabito and, by steps, to assuage his bitterness. 
She insists on calling him by his given name, 
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Gabriel; her real name is Lucfa. 
With a flashback narrated by her uncle the 
priest, who comes to see Morabito, it is learned 
that Lucia had given up her husband-to-be and 
dedicated herself to charity as expiation for her 
father’s crime. Hér father was a doctor specializ- 
ing in mental cases. At his death he confessed 
to have built and maintained his sanatorium and 
laboratory only with the funds of a sane patient 
whom he had confined as insane, and who as a 
result did finally go mad. 

First Lucia gets Morabito to stop drinking. 
Little by little - care works spiritual pro ; 
however, at a point she perceives that Morabito’s 
ultimate conversion rests on a physical as well as 
Platonic fulfillment of love, for he had told her 
how even prostitutes made fun of him. She 
reasons that the only solution is to give herself 
to him, and without marriage lest he attribute 
an economic motive to her decision. 

Lucia explains her plan to the Church authori- 
ties and requests to be released from the Order. 
She is refused and told that strict obedience is 
not to be subordinated to any personal notions of 
love and charity. Faced with her defiance, the 
archbishop has her wr ny and locked in a 
strict convent. Meanwhile friends help Morabito 
locate her and arrange her escape. After havin 
eluded the police, Morabito and Lucia al 
northward by auto across the French border and 
take up residence in Hendaye. There, unwed, 
they live as man and wife, but soon Morabito 
earnestly wants Lucfa to marry him. This she 
had not counted on, but she agrees. The whole 
affair by now is a terrible scandal, everyone 
having misjudged Lucia’s morality, even one of 
Morabito’s old friends who secretly comes to 
Hendaye thinking to seduce her. 

Morabito, however, is supremely happy. The 
crisis arises when Lucfa’s former fiancé, whom 
she still loves, comes to see her to ask for an 
accounting, since he had been persuaded to give 
her up only to the Church. Torn between her 
true love for Fernando and her devotion to 
Morabito, she decides in favor of the latter. But 
Morabito has overheard their conversation. Now 
sufficiently infused with Lucfa’s self-abnegation, 
he resolves to sacrifice himself to her happiness— 
and therein lies his total conversion. He throws 
open the windows to his room, plants himself in 
the chilling sea breeze, and dies of the pneu- 
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monia from which he had been suffering. He 
dies happy and a believer, and his suicide is his 
charity. hee is now free to go back to Fernando. 
7 Morabito is a loaded tet According to the 
dictionary it is a Mohammedan hermit, from the 
Arabic morabit meaning hermit. The symbolism 
of Latin mors and morbidus, with their familiar 
Spanish evolvements, is also tempting; but no, 
says Madariaga, none of it: “As I was writing, 
the name came out of my arm, not from my 
head.” Can the professional pen unknowingly 
blend the scasiantiian of total linguistic experi- 

ence warehoused in the brain? 

8 Don Salvador was the second oldest of eight 

children, one of whom was hunchbacked. 

®See The Brothers Karamazov, Part II, Bock V 

(“Pro and Contra”), Chapters III and IV. 

10 El enemigo de Dios (Buenos Aires: Editorial 

Sudamericana, 1950), pp. 28-29. 

11 Tbid., pp. 34-35. 

12 Tbid., p. 103. 

13 Madariaga himself remarked on Unamuno’s 

technique in writing novels. See Madariaga’s pro- 

logue to the 1921 English edition of Unamuno’s 

Tragic Sense of Life, whose latest edition with 

Madariaga’s prologue is that of Dover Publica- 

tions, 1954 

14 Perhaps there is more of Unamuno in Mada- 

riaga than even Madariaga suspects: a delight in 

challenging his readers with uncommon interpre- 

tations; a fondness for paradox; the disposition to 

interpret Spanish history through Don Quijote; 

an pleasure in “monodialogues”; an im- 
patience with (his version of) mediocrity; the 

same tendency to generalize, as with the facile 

and categorical judgment of other writers, or the 

stereotyping of peoples; and even something of 

demeanor, dress, and personal habits. Madariaga 

is an indifferent dresser, a great walker, and a 

hearty eater but temperate drinker. Gifted with 

a prodigious memory, he has an uncanny ability 

to observe and store up details. His years of 

travel and foreign residence notwithstanding, 

Madariaga remains fundamentally Spanish. Sen- 

sitiveness, kindness, and courtesy are his most 

notable qualities in public, readily convertible, 

respectively, into vanity, gregariousness, and gal- 

lantry. Unlike Unamuno, Madariaga is a 

thoroughgoing optimist entirely unawed by the 

“tragic sense of life.” 

15 El enemigo de Dios, p. 27. 


Copies, with covers, of Agnes M. Brady’s useful bibliography, Materials for Teach- 
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John Van Horne, son of John Douglass 
and Mary Van Horne, was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, on March 14, 1889. After 
receiving his A.B. in 1908 from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he went to Harvard, 
where he studied under J. D. M. Ford, C. 
H. Grandgent, and E. H. Wilkins. He 
received his M.A. in 1909 and his Ph.D. 
in 1913. His thesis was entitled The Rela- 
tion of Giacomo Leopardi to Classical An- 
tiquity. After a brief period of teaching in 
several boys’ schools, he became an in- 
structor in Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Towa in 1914. In 1915 he was 
married to Margaret Varney; they had one 
child, a daughter also named Margaret. 
He came to the University of Illinois in 
1917 and remained there until his retire- 
ment in 1957. He became Professor of 
Spanish and Italian in 1934 and Head of 
Department in 1939. After his retirement 
he taught first at Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minnesota, then at the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables, Florida. 
He died in Urbana, Illinois, on June 21, 
1959. 

Throughout his life he was a dedicated 
teacher. He brought to his own lectures on 
Spanish and Italian literature the balanced 
perspective of a life-long interest in his- 
tory and classical literature. His interest in 
the problems of language teaching on all 
levels resulted in various pedagogical arti- 
cles dealing primarily with reading ma- 
terials, in several well-known skillfully 
annotated reading texts for French, Span- 
ish, and Italian, and in the very practical 
and successful Elementary Spanish Gram- 
mar, written in collaboration with his 
long-time friend and associate, Arthur 


Hamilton. He was also for many years 
supervisory editor for the Heath Italian 
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PIETRANGELI 
of Illinois 


texts. Because of his interest in teaching, 
he had great concern for the adequate 
preparation of teachers and for their wel- 
fare in their careers. He came to believe 
that the state university should play a pri- 
mary réle in bringing together teachers on 
all levels, from grade school to graduate 
college, for the effective consideration of 
common problems. To this end, he estab- 
lished and fostered a state-wide modern 
language News Letter, and he made him- 
self the trusted friend and advisor of teach- 
ers throughout the state of Illinois. 

As a scholar, his principal interest was 
in literature. He was widely recognized for 
his studies on Leopardi and, in particular, 
on Bernardo de Balbuena. The studies on 
Balbuena included critical editions of El 
Bernardo and La grandeza mexicana and a 
biographical-critical study of the author. 
He was editor of Italica from 1933-1942 
and a contributing editor to the Enciclo- 
pedia italiana. He found time in the midst 
of his many activities to follow with great 
interest the research that was being done 
in descriptive linguistics; several of his 
articles (e.g., his review of Hall’s Descrip- 
tive Italian Grammar) reflect his intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding. 

His knowledge of, and love for, things 
European and Hispanic-American was in- 
tensified by travel in Europe, in the Carib- 
bean, in Mexico, in Argentina, Chile, and 
Peru. From 1943 to 1946, he served, dur- 
ing the ambassadorship of Carlton J. 
Hayes, as the first U.S. cultural attaché in 
Spain. He was in charge of the interchange 
of cultural information: educational, liter- 
ary, artistic, and theatrical. He lectured 
in cities all over Spain; he taught in the 
summer sessions of 1944 and 1945 at the 
Escuela de Estudios Hispanoamericanos of 
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Seville at La Rabida. 

He was a life-member of the Modern 
Language Association (and a member of 
its executive council {1938-1941]) and of 
both the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian Cof which he was 
the president in 1942 and 1943). He was 
also a member of the Dante Society, the 
Linguistic Society of America, and the 
Renaissance Society of America. He re- 
ceived various honors throughout his ca- 
reer. He was awarded a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship for 1929-30. He was made a Cava- 
liere della Corona d'Italia by the Italian 
Government. He received the Diploma of 
Honor from the Academia Mexicana in 
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1939. He was named Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Hispanic Society of America in 
1944, of the Academia de Ciencias, Bellas 
Letras y Nobles Artes de Cérdoba in 1945, 
and of the Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas (el Instituto Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo) in 1951. 

John Van Horne’s kindness was perhaps 
the most unforgettable of his many fine 
qualities. He always had time to listen and 
time to help. He showed equal courtesy to 
all persons, whatever their station or worth. 
This kindness and courtesy of his, his 
deeply-ingrained modesty, and his person- 
al integrity won him the loyalty and de- 
votion of his friends, his colleagues, and 
his students. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS ' 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 
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éSILVA CONTRA DARIO? 


Cartos Garcia Prapa 
Olga, Washington 


En el No. 3 de Hispania, correspon- 
diente al mes de setiembre de 1959, he 
leido con interés y sorpresa el articulo de 
Mr. Donald F. Fogelquist titulado “The 
Silva-Dario Controversy,” de donde sali- 
mos mal parados varios escritores colom- 
bianos, lo cual me induce a tomar parte en 
la discusién, no para entrar en initiles 
polémicas con nadie, sino para aclarar cier- 
tos puntos, sin empafiar la gloria de Silva, 
ni la de Dario, poetas cuyas obras siguen 
y seguiran ganando amigos y admiradores, 
dentro y fuera del mundo hispanico, por 
razones que no se atreve a descartar la 
critica documentada, serena y constructiva. 
Con la esperanza de lograr mi intento, 
comenzaré por limpiar el campo de 
malezas . . . 

En el articulo se nota que Mr. Fogel- 
quist desconfia del juicio, la honradez in- 
telectual y la imparcialidad de varios escri- 
tores colombianos a quienes menciona y 
cita un tanto a la ligera. “The opinions of 
Colombian critics—dice—undeniably reveal 
regional partisanship,” aunque esto le 
parece “only natural since Colom- 
bians all revere their own great Modernist 
poet José Asuncién Silva, whose suicide at 
the age of thirty-one ended a literary career 
which might otherwise have been as bril- 
liant as Dario’s.” 

Estas ultimas palabras implican ya una 
concesién en favor de Silva, aunque son 
en parte exageradas. No todos los colom- 
bianos “reverencian” al artista del Noc- 
turno.! Muchos de ellos no lo conocen ni 
de nombre, y otros lo niegan por motivos 
de gusto literario, por resabios de orden 
politico y doctrinario, o por resentimientos 
de clase social. A Silva lo ridiculizan toda- 
via los hombres “prdcticos”; algunos 
académicos lo condenan por “su decaden- 


tismo”; los moralistas no le perdonan el 
suicidio, y “los de abajo” lo fustigan por su 
origen y sus modos aristocraticos. Sélo las 
minorias cultas y desprevenidas lo aprecian 
como poeta y artista de la palabra. 

No todos los criticos colombianos exaltan 
demasiado al “great Modernist poet.” 
2Quiénes, entre los que se precian de justos 
e imparciales y no se dejan llevar por ciegos 
patrioterismos, colocan a Silva por encima 
de Dario? Antonio Gémez Restrepo, 
Rafael Maya o Baldomero Sanin Cano? 
No existen pruebas para afirmarlo. Mr. 
Fogelquist no menciona a los dos primeros, 
y del segundo—intimo amigo de Silva y 
critico muy culto y sagaz, que conocié toda 
la obra por él realizada, inclusive la que 
se perdié en el naufragio del Amérique— 
cita lo siguiente: 

José Asuncién Silva habrfa sido el poeta mAxi- 
mo y su obra el testimonio mds genuino del 
modernismo, si hubiera dedicado toda su inteli- 
gencia a la poesia, si hubiera vivido més largo 
tiempo y si las circunstancias especiales de su 
vida, de su familia, del medio en que corrié su 
existencia no hubieran sido tan poco propicias al 
rumbo natural de sus excepcionales talentos. 

Este pdrrafo—que en sf mismo sélo 
sefiala la potencialidad de Silva, que el 
mismo Mr. Fogelquist reconoce—, lo sacé 
del libro Letras colombianas de Sanin 
Cano, publicado en Méjico en 1944, y en 
seguida, y quiz4 soltando al viento una 
extrafia y tendenciosa sugerencia, afiade: 
“Carlos Garcia Prada expresses an opinion 
much like that of his venerable com- 
patriot,” y la cita en Nota aparte, sacdndola 
de mi Introduccién a José Asuncidén Silva. 
Prosas y versos, libro publicado en la mis- 
ma ciudad, en 1942, dos afios antes que el 
de mi compatriota. ¢Repito yo conceptos 
suyos, 0 repite él los “mfos,” honr4ndome 
sobremanera? No hay tal, y Mr. Fogel- 
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quist habria sido mds justo y preciso si 
hubiera dicho no que “Garcia Prada ex- 
presses an opinion,” sino mas bien “had 
expressed similar ideas,” pues yo las habia 
lanzado al publico en mi estudio “José 
Asuncién Silva, poeta colombiano,” His- 
pania, Palo Alto, 1925, vim, reproducido 
ese mismo afio en la revista Santa Fe y 
Bogotd, t. 1v, nim. 38. ¢Eran mias? .. . 
No me vanaglorio de ello. Las ideas no le 
pertenecen a nadie, y menos cuando en- 
carnan verdades por muchos aceptadas. Las 
relacionadas con Silva, en este caso, las 
defendiamos algunos jévenes estudiantes 
de literatura, alla en Bogota y en 1916, en 
el seno de la Sociedad Rubén Dario, que 
se reunia los domingos en casa de Felipe 
Lleras Camargo, hermano del actual presi- 
dente de Colombia, don Alberto. Y como 
he trafdo a cuento esta Sociedad, me parece 
interesante declarar aqui que, al organi- 
zarla, los jévenes conservadores querfan 
que se le diese el nombre de José Joaquin 
Ortiz, y los liberales el de José Asuncién 
Silva, y que, a propuesta mfa, acabamos 
por darle el de Rubén Dario, nombre que 
nos parecia un manifiesto literario y que 
nada tenia que ver con la polftica, que nos 
entusiasmaba tanto como la poesia. Los 
jévenes colombianos de esa Sociedad, ya 
para 1916, vefamos en Dario al jefe del 
modernismo, y no nos dej4bamos cegar 
por sospechosos provincialismos. Poco des- 
pués de fundada la Sociedad Rubén Dario 
de Bogoté—cuya existencia no fue muy 
larga—, el gran nicaragiiense moria en la 
pobreza, y la critica continental lo procla- 
maba como el poeta mds grande de His- 
panoamérica. Y yo, en mi antologia Poetas 
modernistas hispanoamericanos (Instituto 
de Cultura Hispdnica, Madrid, 1956), 
llegué a decir que Darfo “es el Principe de 
los poetas del Nuevo Mundo, y el més 
versatil, armonioso y universal.” 


Los criticos colombianos no son _ los 
nicos que enaltecen lo poco que nos 
quedé de la obra literaria de José Asuncién 
Silva, el malogrado poeta bogotano, como 
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puede verse en la bibliografia que acom- 
pafia mi edicién de sus Prosas y versos, 
que es incompleta, pues comprende sdlo 
los estudios publicados antes de 1942, y 
desde entonces otros mds han aparecido y 
de seguro seguir4n apareciendo, porque su 
poesia sigue ejerciendo influencias profun- 
das en la conciencia de las minorifas letra- 
das del continente. De ella se han ocupado 
elogiosamente muchos extranjeros, no afec- 
tados de “regional partisanship”: los meji- 
canos Nervo, Tablada, A. Reyes y A. 
Vela; los venezolanos Blanco Fombona y 
P. E. Coll; los peruanos V. Garcia Calde- 
rén, J. Galvez, L. A. Sanchez y A. Gon- 
zAlez Prada; los chilenos Torres Rioseco, 
Contreras y Meza Fuentes; los argentinos 
Acosta (“Lauxar”), Aita, Sudrez Calima- 
no, Monner Sénz y Capdevila; los ecua- 
torianos I. J. Barrera y Andrade Coello; 
los centroamericanos Arévalo Martinez, S. 
Argiiello y S. de la Selva; los cubanos R. 
Estenger y Rodriguez Embil; el boliviano 
A. Arguedas; los dominicanos P. y M. 
Henriquez Urefia; el uruguayo G. Figuei- 
ra; los espafioles Cejador y Frauca, Una- 
muno, Villaespesa, Jiménez, Diez Canedo 
y A. Castro; el francés Rémy de Gourmont; 
los norteamericanos I. Goldberg, A Coes- 
ter, G. G. King y Muna Lee; y muchos 
mas que de nada sirve mencionar aqui, sin 
excluir al mismfsimo Rubén Dario. Algu- 
nos de ellos ven en Silva al “precursor” del 
modernismo. Otros, a su mas genuino rep- 
resentante, porque él supo rechazar las 
modas y “maneras” pasajeras, y porque la 
suya es poesia honda, sincera, humana, 
jpoesia pura, sin tiempo! .. . 

Mr. Fogelquist le da a su articulo—“The 
Silva-Darfo Controversy’—un titulo que 
bien puede desorientar al lector, si por con- 
troversia se entiende “una discusién larga 
y reiterada entre dos o mds personas,” como 
lo indican los diccionarios. No la hubo 
entre Silva y Darfo: éste se redujo a recla- 
mar para si lo de “iniciar el movimiento 
moderno en América,” y esto en una carta 
privada, escrita y fechada, en 1904, ocho 
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aos después de la muerte de aquél y 
con motivo de los articulos de Bengoechea 
y de Tablada; y Silva se redujo a esa 
“scathing allusion” a los Rubén Dariacos 
(no a los Rubén-Dariacios, que dice Mr. 
Fogelquist), y a la burla que de ellos 
hizo en la parodia (¢de qué poesia de 
Dario?), que aqui voy a dar en toda su 
extensién, para comentarla un poco. No 
hubo entre los dos ni disputa ni discusién 
“larga y reiterada,” que implica toda con- 
troversia, y la parodia dice, segtin la ver- 
sién recogida por Alberto Miramén:* 


SINFONIA COLOR DE LECHE CON 
FRESA 


Ritmica Reina lirica! Con venusinos 
cantos de sol y rosa, de mirra y laca, 
y policromos cromos de tonos mil, 
oye los constelados versos mirrinos, 
esciichame esta historia rubendariaca 
de la Princesa Verde y el Paje Abril, 
rubio y sutil. 

El bizantino esmalte do irisa el rayo 
las purpuradas gemas que enflora junio, 
si Helios recorre el cielo de azul edén, 
es lilial albura que esboza mayo 
en una noche didfana de plenibunio, 
cuando las crisodinas nieblas se ven 
a tutiplén. 

En las vividas margenes que espuma el Cauca 
—4ureo pico, ala ebirnea—cucurruquea 
de sedefias verduras bajo el dosel 
do entre perladas ondas es esfuma glauca 
éEs paloma, es estrella o azul ideal? 

Labra el emblema herdldico de dureo broquel, 
16seo rondel. 

Vibran sagradas liras que ensuefia Psiquis; 
son argentados cisnes, hadas y gnomos, 

y edenales olores lirio y jazmin, 
vuelan entelequias y tiquismiquis 
de corales, tritones, memos y momos 
del horizonte lirico, nieve y carmin, 
hasta el confin. 

Liliales manos virgenes al sol aplauden 
y se englaucan los liquidos y cabrillean 
con medievales himnos al abedul; 
desde arriba Orién, Venus, que Secchi lauden, 
miran como pupilas que centellean 
por los abismos himedos del negro tul 
del cielo azul. 

Tras de las cordilleras sombrias, la blanca 
Selene, entre las nubes épalo y tetras 
surge como argentifero tulipdn, 

y por entre lo negro que se espernanca 
huyen los bizantinos de nuestras letras 
hasta el babel Bizancio do Ilegardn, 
con gran afdn. 

Ritmica Reina lirica! Con venusinos 
cantos de sol y rosas de mirra y laca 
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y policromos cromos de tonos mil, 
estos son los cdusticos versos mirrinos, 
esta es la descendencia rubendariaca 
de la Princesa Verde y el Paje Abril 
rubio y sutil. 

A juzgar por el titulo—que no por el 
contenido ni la forma-esta “historia ruben- 
dariaca” parodiaba la bella “Sinfonia en 
gris mayor” de Rubén Dario, escrita hacia 
1892, segin Diez-Canedo, o hacia 1894, 
segin Torres Rioseco. ¢Lanzéla Silva sdélo 
contra ella y contra él? No del todo. Esta 
travesura iba contra el exotismo novelero e 
insustancial. Si la leemos con cuidado, 
notaremos en ella ciertos detalles que re- 
cuerdan no s6lo otras composiciones de 
Dario, sino algunas de Julian del Casal y 
otras de Gutiérrez Najera: aquél escribié 
rondeles, sourimonos y kakemonos que 
forman “el horizonte lirico” del libro Nieve 
(1892), y éste fue dado a adjetivos cultistas 
como “liliales,” “murrina,” etc. Pero hay 
algo mas, y esto es lo importante. Silva, 
poeta puro y castizo, se burlaba en verdad 
del abuso de neologismos, cultismos, pre- 
ciosismos y extranjerimos; se burlaba de 
las sinestesias extrafias y falsas; se burlaba 
de las transposiciones que hacen caédtica la 
expresién y de las innovaciones métricas 
que pecan contra la euritmia, y se burlaba 
de los temas ajenos a la experiencia y al 
sentimiento auténticos. Rechazaba toda 
noveleria decorativa, colorista, exética, 
frivola y parisina, vale decir, el “moder- 
nismo” bizantinista que Gonzdlez Marti- 
nez habria de desechar mas tarde en el 
célebre soneto “Tuércele el cuello al cisne,” 
que le sirve de titulo a un libro publicado 
en 1911, y que habfa salido a la luz hacia 
1909 en los periddicos mejicanos. Mas to- 
davia. Se burlaba de ese “modernismo” 
amanerado que el mismisimo Rubén Dario 
habria de abandonar también, al verse 
frenado por la critica sabia y luminosa de 
Rodé, y al verse herido por el primer 
Roosevelt—el “profesor de energia” que a 
Espafia le quité las ultimas colonias de 
ultramar y a Colombia el Estado de Pana- 
ma. Y mas todavia: la alta critica mundial, 
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Contra Dario? 


y con ella los grandes poetas, asi de Espafia 
como de América, no se entusiasman con 
el esplendor, ni la suntuosidad, ni la ele- 
gancia, ni la frivolidad de ese “modernis- 


mo” de que Silva, antes que ellos, se 
burlaba .. . 


¢Cudndo compuso el bogotano esta “Sin- 
fonia color de leche con fresa” que mor- 
tifica a algunos? Convendria saberlo con 
precisién, para los fines de la historia lite- 
raria. La primera referencia escrita que 
sobre ella he hallado est4 en una carta que 
le escribié a su madre, fechada en Carta- 
gena (de Indias) el 21 de agosto de 1894, 
y reproducida por Alberto Miramén en su 
libro José Asuncién Silva (1937). Le cuen- 
ta en ella que en esa ciudad “los versos a 
Rubén Dario los dicen veinte o treinta 
personas,” y que lo de “Ritmica Reina 
lirica forma parte del saludo que (le) hace 
cada persona a quien (le) presentan.” La 
composicién era conocida en Cartagena, y 
lo seria en Bogoté, aunque no habia salido 
en letras de molde, y la escribiria Silva 
para deleitar a sus amigos intimos, y quizé 
al doctor Rafael Nufiez, presidente de la 
Republica (y residente entonces en Carta- 
gena), y a don Miguel Antonio Caro, vice- 
presidente en ejercicio, que lo habian 
nombrado Secretario de la Legacién de 
Colombia en Caracas, y que eran poetas y 
criticos tradicionalistas, poco amigos de las 
novelerias literarias y “decadentes.” (Con- 
tra las novelerias sin sustancia, no contra 
los poetas de verdad, pues bien sabido es 
que el doctor Nujiez, para ayudar a Dario, 
lo nombré Cénsul de Colombia en Buenos 
Aires, en afios en que ninguna relacién 
comercial habia entre Colombia y la Ar- 
gentina). Silva aspiraba a un alto cargo 
diplomatico en algiin centro propicio a sus 
gustos y talentos, y bueno seria congra- 
ciarse con Niifiez y con Caro, en esos dias, 
ya desesperados, en que vivia. Casi estamos 
seguros de ello. Si en Cartagena conocian 
entonces la “Sinfonfa,” de seguro Silva la 
habia enviado en manuscrito y andaria de 
mano en mano, gracias a don Enrique Ro- 
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man, cufiado del doctor Nufiez, que mucho 
agasajé a Silva y lo presenté a la sociedad 
cartagenera. 

Desde Caracas, Silva sostuvo correspon- 
dencia epistolar con su amigo y mentor 
Sanin Cano: le describia la capital vene- 
zolana, sus gentes y costumbres, y le ha- 
blaba de su ambiente literario. En esa 
correspondencia—que para Blanco Fom- 
bona “sigue siendo el mejor capitulo, en 
sintesis, de la historia de Venezuela’—, 
Silva se expresé contra los que imitaban a 
Dario. Asi dice en una de sus epistolas, 
que Mr. Fogelquist ha debido citar en 
justicia: 

“De Rubén Dariacos; imitadores de Ca- 
tulle Mendés como cuentistas; de criticos 
al modo de G. . . .*, pero que no han 
estado en Europa, y de pensadores que 
escriben frases que se pueden volver como 
calcetines y quedan lo mismo de profundas, 
estan llenos el diarismo y las revistas” (de 
Caracas ).” En cuanto a la poesia lo haria a 
usted feliz si tuviera tiempo de copiarle al- 
gunas muestras. Y lo mas curioso de todo 
es que en conjunto la produccién literaria 
tiene como sello la imitacién de alguien 
Cinevitablemente) y que si usted tiene la 
paciencia de leer no encuentra una sola 
linea, una sola pdgina, vividas, sentidas o 
pensadas. Hojarasca y mas hojarasca. Pala- 
bras, palabras y palabras, como decia el 
melancdlico principe.” 

Como se ve, esta “scathing allusion” no 
se dirige exclusivamente contra el Dario 
de entonces, sino mas bien contra sus imi- 
tadores caraquefios, y es muy justa y acer- 
tada. Mucho se ha escrito, y fuera de 
Colombia, contra quienes en América han 
vivido y viven de prestado, haciéndoleeco 
a todas las novedades parisinas, buenas y 
malas. 

Repito que no hubo controversia alguna 
entre Silva y Dario. No existe documento 
alguno que sefiale una disputa “larga y rei- 
terada” entre los dos. La ha habido acerca 
de Silva y de Darfo, acerca de su obra 
literaria, acerca de si hubo influencias del 
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uno sobre el otro, y acerca de quién inicia- 
ra el movimiento moderno en las letras 
hispanas? jEso sf! . . . Y seguira habién- 
dola, hasta que no se establezca la verdad, 
en forma justiciera y terminante. 

¢Lo hace Mr. Fogelquist? En manera 
alguna. 

Mr. Fogelquist, en su articulo, no cita 
ni menciona sino a unos pocos entre los 
tantos eruditos y criticos que se han ocu- 
pado de la obra de Silva y la de Dario. No 
presenta sino un lado de la controversia, y 
lo hace casi con el tinico objeto de querer 
demostrar que los colombianos revelan su 
“regional partisanship,” lo cual indica que 
lo escribié inspir4ndose en el escritor gua- 
temalteco (?) don Edelberto Torres, en 
cuya obra La dramdtica vida de Rubén 
Dario (1952), la emprende contra Silva, 
aunque no en forma tan escueta como lo 
indican las pocas palabras que de él cita, y 
que yo deseo en parte completar. Dice el 
sefior Torres que, para el afio de 1895, 
Dario “no se perturba por las batallas ver- 
bales que libran sus compafieros, menos 
atin por los desplantes de lectores lejanos 
que trasudan acrimonia contra el “deca- 
dentismo” de Buenos Aires. Entre estos hay 
un gran poeta que en el norte de Sud 
América canta con nuevo acento, que tiene 
domefiado el verso tanto como Rubén. Se 
creeria ser el mds capaz de comprenderlo, 
ya que como él, est4 abriendo una brecha 
en la selva poética a tajos de inspiracién 
audaz. Es José Asuncién Silva, el de los 
justamente célebres Nocturnos, quien se 
enfurece contra él. Es algo inexplicable. 
No es envidia, porque Silva tiene concien- 
cia de su saber; no es incapacidad de com- 
prenderlo, que no cabe suponerla en un 
poeta que ya tiene por la fuerza de su 
talento, un lugar cimero. “. . . Pero “el 
renombre de Dario escuece a Silva y no lo 
oculta” . . . y ese escozor “no se desahoga 
solamente en esa carta privada” (la que 
Silva le escribi6 a Sanin Cano), pues 
“también lo hace en verso, y como es un 
caso de pudor, lo protege con el seudénimo 
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Benjamin Bibelot Ramirez”. . . 


El sefior Torres no se contenta con esto, 
vuelve a la carga, arremete contra Silva 
mas adelante: “Otro centroamericano es 
blanco del odio de José Asuncién Silva, y a 
ése, Enrique Gémez Carrillo, hasta sintié 
deseos de estrangularlo en una ocasién en 
que viajando en el mismo barco, éste lo 
invit6 a contemplar un ocaso en el mar 
Caribe. Gémez Carrillo sélo habia come- 
tido el delito de ser ya el primero de los 
cronistas en lengua castellana”. 

¢Habranse oido injusticias mayores con- 
tra Silva? 

Ya hemos visto lo que significan la carta 
de Silva a Sanin Cano, y lo que implican 
las traversuras de la “Sinfonia color de 
leche con fresa.” Ahora preguntémonos: 
¢Cémo podia Dario “perturbarse” ante esos 
“desplantes”, en 1895, si no lo eran, y si 
se hallaban inéditos, unos en una carta 
privada y los otros en manuscritos que no 
iban a Buenos Aires? Y en cuanto a lo 
de Gémez Carrillo, bueno es citar las pala- 
bras mismas de Silva, escritas también en 
carta privada a Sanin Cano: 

“La unica vez que he sentido ganas de 
matar fué el atardecer del segundo de 
esos dias espantosos. Yo estaba recostado 
en una silla, descorazonado e inquieto, 
pensando en la cercania de la noche, cuan- 
do of que alguien gritaba mi nombre desde 
el puente. Al incorporarme vi a Gémez 
Carrillo, quien con la mano extendida en 
actitud teatral, me decfa:—jMire, amigo, 
esas lejanias . . .” 

“Me provocé estrangularlo.” 

2Cudles eran esos “dias espantosos” para 
Silva? Los del violento temporal que 
amenazaba la vida de los pasajeros y tri- 
pulantes del Amérique y causé el nau- 
fragio en que perdieron el equipaje, y 
Silva los manuscritos de sus obras inéditas 
Ccuentos, ensayos y poesias), lo “mejor de 
ellas,” segan Sanin Cano, las que nunca 
pudo reconstruir mds tarde, a pesar de 
desesperados esfuerzos. 

No nos extrafiemos de que, en tales 


circunstancias, el angustiado poeta sintiese 
el impulso, muy humano, de “estrangular” 
a ese mozo fanfarrén y “teatral,” el Gémez 
Carrillo de menos de veintidés afios de 
edad (habia nacido en 1873 y el incidente 
del Amérique ocurrié en abril de 1895), 
que estaba todavia muy lejos de ser “el 
primero de los cronistas en lengua caste- 
llana,” como vino a serlo muchos afios 
mas tarde. 


¢Qué podia envidiar Silva al Gémez 
Carrillo de 1895, si para entonces el cro- 
nista frivolo y pendenciero no habja escri- 
to sino algunos bocetos criticos sin impor- 
tancia, que casi nadie conocia? . . . Silva 
era entonces un hombre serio, culto, dis- 
creto y exquisito, que desdefiaba toda vul- 
garidad y todo rastacuerismo, y Gémez 
Carrillo sélo un caballerete irrespetuoso, 
egoista y cruel, ajeno a toda espiritualidad 
noble y auténtica. En el Amérique los dos 
apenas si se habfan visto, repeliéndose por 
razones de temperamento y buena crianza. 

El sefior Torres, al hablar de las pocas 
relaciones entre Silva, Dario y Gémez Ca- 
trillo, se olvidé de las fechas y adulteré a 
su modo los textos en que intenté darles 
apoyo a sus opiniones, y no sélo en su libro 
La dramdtica vida de Rubén Dario, sino 
en Enrique Gémez Carrillo. El cronista 
errante (Libreria Escolar, Guatemala, 
1956), en cuya pagina 118 vuelve a la 
carga contra Silva. Recuenta allf el inci- 
dente del Amérique, extractando unas 
frases de la carta de Silva a Sanin Cano; 
no menciona las anguistias de Silva, y 
repitiendo conceptos y afiadiendo detalles 
y adjetivos—quizds para darle més colorido 
a su relato—, afirma arremetiendo: “El 
colombiano sintié una espontdnea antipatia 
por el guatemalteco, y una tarde que Gé- 
mez Carrillo lo invité a contemplar un 
esplédido ocaso, exclamando: “Mire, ami- 
go, esas lejanfas opalinas,” el poeta de los 
‘nocturnos’ se dejé dominar de una gratui- 
ta indignacién, que subid al grado de 
querer echarle las manos al cuello y 
estrangularlo.” 


¢Sirva Contra Dario? 
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Esto es hacer mala literatura, redundante 
y cursi, pero es desvirtuar los textos y con 
ellos la verdad. Y lo malo es que Mr. Fogel- 
quist se atenga a las opiniones del sefior 
Torres para mostrarnos a un Silva resenti- 
do y agresivo a quien “le escuece” la fama 
de Dario, del Dario de Azul ... y de 
algunas de las composiciones reunidas 
después (1896) en Prosas profanas, sin 
hacer notar que Silva no conocié, ni pudo 
conocer al Dario de Cantos de vida y espe- 
ranza, el Canto errante, el Poema de otofio 
y el Canto a la Argentina, en que reposa 
firmemente la gloria del Principe de los 
poetas del Nuevo Mundo. Todos estos 
libros los compuso muchos afios después de 
la muerte de Silva, el autor del Nocturno, 
una de las mds nobles creaciones de la 
poesia castellana de todos los tiempos. 
Silva cultivé la poesia con el mismo 
afan con que cultivé otras disciplinas, y 
fue poco dado a la publicidad. De joven 
sdlo permitié la edicién de unas pocas 
composiciones tempranas, en la Nueva lira, 
antologia editada en 1886 por José Maria 
Rivas Groot. Las demds que se conocen 
quedaron en los apuntes o en la memoria 
de los amigos intimos a quienes solia reci- 
tarselas en las tertulias hogarefias, y otras 
en los dlbumes de sus admiradores bogo- 
tanas. Precisamente por ello hay varias 
versiones de algunas de ellas, y otras se 
han publicado con titulos que él no les 
dié. Y si los adversarios ridicularizaron el 
Nocturno, parodiandolo para deleite de los 
mediocres y los envidiosos, los entendidos 
lo han admirado siempre, y muchos lo han 
imitado, sin igualarlo, asi en Espafia como 
en América. Esas parodias ni le quitan ni 
le empafian Ja calidad artistica. Y si de 
Silva sdlo hubiese quedado ese Nocturno 
. . éde qué podriamos quejarnos? Dijo 
Andrés Gide que se necesita toda una 
vida para crear diez versos de calidad, y 
bastan para inmortalizar a su creador! 


Silva no reclamé para sf el honor de 
haber iniciado nuestro modernismo lite- 
rario. Se contenté con escribir poesia pura, 
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sin tiempo, independiente, y con sefialar 
muy certeramente las flaquezas de las 
modas y los amaneramientos que no esta- 
ban en armonia con el arte mds auténtico 
ni con sus gustos personales. Unos doce 
anos después de su muerte, la critica ex- 
tranjera comenzé a llamarlo “precursor” del 
modernismo. Yo de él dije, en mi Antolo- 
gia de liricos colombianos (t. u, Bogota, 
1937) que, en su patria, “es el ultimo de 
los romanticos y el primero de los sim- 
bolistas.” Ahora podria decir que lo fue 


en América. 


Los eruditos se han encargado de la 
dificil tarea de sefialar comienzos y rum- 
bos, y ya saben los mds imparciales que 
el movimiento modernista—que no fue una 
“escuela,” y si un eco de otros movimientos 
europeos, aunque en buena parte muy 
americano y original—, se fue desenvol- 
viendo casi paralelamente en varios lugares 
del Continente: en Nueva York con Marti, 
en la Habana con del Casal, en Bogota 
con Silva, en Méjico con Gutiérrez Najera, 
en Lima con Gonzalez Prada, etc. No 
vale la pena sefialar aqui las prosas y ver- 
sos modernos publicados antes de que 
saliese a la luz el famoso libro parnasiano, 
el Azul . . . del gran nicaragiiense, que 
eso seria cosa de nunca acabar. Sin em- 
bargo, aqui debo manifestar que, para 
tener una visién clara y acertada del mo- 
dernismo hispano, en toda su amplitud y 
su desenvolvimiento, se necesita analizar 
no sdlo las obras de Dario, sino las de 
Marti, del Casal, Silva, Gutiérrez Najera, 
y compararlas, y confrontar textos y fechas 
de publicacién, y compararlas también con 
las obras de Bécquer y de Rueda, poetas 
espafioles en quienes afloran elementos de 
indiscutible modernidad. Y conviene tam- 
bién consultar a los criticos y eruditos de 
todos los paises, para no llegar a la con- 
clusién de Mr. Fogelquist, segin la cual 
“the opinions of Colombian critics unde- 
niably reveal regional partisanship,” po- 
niéndonos asi en entredicho y exponién- 
donos a que nos miren con desconfianza 


los principiantes en estas cuestiones de 
historia literaria. 


NOTAS 


1En ninguna parte digo yo que Silva no le diese 
el titulo de Nocturno al que comienza “Una 
noche . . .,” como lo afirma Mr. Fogelquist en 
la Nota 2 de su articulo. Mr. Fogelquist lee a 
veces, y saca apuntes, con suma ligereza. Lo que 
yo digo es que Silva no le did el titulo de “noc- 
turnos” a los poemas que comienzan “A veces, 
cuando en alta noche tranquila” y “Poeta, di 
paso los furtivos besos” (que él titulé Ronda), 
ni mucho menos al que comienza “jOh dulce 
nifia pdlida,” que es una de las Gotas amargas. 
En realidad él le dié el titulo de Nocturno sédlo 
al que algunos editores llaman “Nocturno III” y 
otros “Nocturno de Elvira” (“Una noche, etc.”). 
Yo acogi el mismo titulo para el poema que 
comienza “A veces, cuando en alta noche tran- 
quila”; el de Ronda, al que debe llevarlo, y me 
atrevi a darle el de Dime a esa “gota amarga” 
que nada tiene de nocturnal. 

En mi concepto, no son cuatro los “nocturnos” 
de Silva, sino uno (“Una noche, etc.”), y quizas 
dos, si se acepta como tal el que comienza “A 
veces, cuando en alta noche tranquila.” 

En cuanto a la parodia del Nocturno que 
figura en la novela Pax de Lorenzo Marroquin, 
hay que sefialar el hecho de que en ella colaboré 
José Maria Rivas Groot, y que quizas éste, por 
sacarse un clavo o dos, escribié fa parodia para 
burlarse no sélo del poema silveano, sino también 
del poema de Guillermo Valencia titulado “Pale- 
mon el Estilita,” que contiene ritmos semejantes, 
como puede verse en los versos siguientes: 

“Y el buen monje 

la miraba, 

la miraba, 

la miraba, 

y queriendo hablar no hablaba, 

y sentia su alma esclava 

de la bella pecadora de mirada tentadora, 

y un ardor nunca sentido 

sus arterias sacudia, 


sacudia”. ... 

2 Movido por el amor y la admiracién a Silva y 
a su obra literaria, e inspirado quizds en el ar- 
ticulo de Amado Nervo—para quien aquél “es el 
poeta mds grande de América”—don Alberto Mi- 
ramon ha sido un poco exagerado en sus juicios 
acerca del héroe de su libro. No obstante, éste 
contiene paginas brillantes, y datos tan numero- 
sos y documentados, que sin duda habra de que- 
dar por mucho tiempo como un monumento a 
su memoria. 

3 En la pdgina 150 de Breve historia del moder- 
nismo (México, 1954), Max Henriquez Urefia 
se pregunta si con esta “G .. .” alude Silva a 
Gémez Carrillo. Yo no lo creo. Antes de su en- 


y un temblor desconocido 
| su figura 
larga y flaca 
y amarilla 


cuentro accidental en el Amérique, Silva no co- 
nocia los bocetos que el guatemalteco recogié en 
Literaturas extranjeras (1894), ni su antologia 
de Cuentos de autores espaioles (1894), libros 
editados por Garnier en Paris, donde si habia 
estado Gomez Carrillo. El guatemalteco no habia 
publicado nada en los periddicos y revistas cara- 
uefias. En cambio, durante su corta estada en 

‘aracas como Secretario de la Legacién de Co- 
lombia, Silva debié familiarizarse con los escritos 
de “Genaro”’—seudénimo usado por uno o mas 
colaboradores de La Opinion Nacional—y con los 
de Gonzalo Picén Febres y Gil Fortoul, colabora- 
dores de El Cojo Ilustrado y adversarios del 
modernismo, que para entonces iba adquiriendo 
fuerza en la pn he venezolana, y que defendian 
Manuel Diaz Rodriguez y Juan Semprun. La 
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controversia entre académicos y modernistas era 
resonante . . ., y en ella habia tomado parte don 
Miguel Antonio Caro, Vicepresidente de Colom- 
bia, quien defendia la poesia religiosa en las 
columnas de El Tradicionista, poesia que atacaba 
también Luis Lépez Mendes desde Europa. 
(Véase Julio Planchart. Temas criticos. Caracas, 
1948). No pudiendo enviar a Bogota todos los 
articulos de esa controversia, Silva se redujo a 
comentar, en cartas privadas a Sanin Cano, no 
sdlo los periddicos caraquefios, sino las letras 
venezolanas, y la misteriosa (?) “G .. .” de su 
carta sera la inicial de “Genaro,” 0 la de Gonzalo 
Picén Febres, o la de Gil Fortoul, que no la de 
Gomez Carrillo, quien nada tuvo que ver con 
la controversia sobre la poesia y el “decadentis- 
mo,” que decian los académicos. 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 
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The Sociedad Honoraria Hispanica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 
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VISION DE MEXICO 


Arturo Torres-RiosEco 
University of California, Berkeley 


Todo contribuye en México a que uno 
se sienta bien, excepto los choferes y las 
amibas.* Los choferes pueden destruir a 
cualquier inocente desde fuera; las amibas 
desde dentro. Si la victima no muere en 
el primer ataque, ahi estan los médicos en 
abundancia, y el enfermo mejora 0 es sacri- 
ficado en el segundo ataque. Lo tipica- 
mente mexicano es que todo sucede en 
una grata atmdsfera de simpatia: el chofer 
es amable; el médico caballeroso; la amiba 
silenciosa e invisible. 

Una vez en México el viajero trata de 
evitar estos peligros. En vez de tomar un 
taxi, camina largas distancias; en vez de 
cruzar una calle indiferentemente, medita, 
hace cdlculos y espera; para evitar los 
gérmenes, bebe agua “electrizada” y toma 
leche pasteurizada; para no exponerse a 
los médicos nativos, se lleva un botiquin 
de los Estados Unidos. 

La atmésfera de simpatia es el clima de 
México. Un perfecto estado de inocencia 
parece originar actitudes y acciones. El 
extranjero que juzga con severidad los 
actos negativos de los mexicanos se equi- 
voca al juzgarlos maldad: ellos provienen 
de un eslabén mal colocado en la cadena 
de su pensamiento. Si uno pregunta al 
cajero de un hotel si tiene sellos de correo 
él contesta: “en primer lugar no se dice 
sellos sino timbres; en segundo lugar no 
los tengo”. Si Ud. quiere saber donde los 
puede comprar el amable cajero le dice: 
“aqui no mas, en el correo.” ¢Qué culpa 
tiene é] de que el correo esté a una distan- 
cia de veinte cuadras? Si el extranjero se 
molesta porque le ensefian que en México 


* A paper read before the AATSP of North- 
ern California, in Asilomar, Nov. 1959. 


sdlo se usa la palabra timbre, el de mal 
genio es él, no el mexicano: si le parece 
abuso el hacerle andar veinte cuadras para 
comprar un sello, debe pensar que algun 
eslabén del raciocinio ha fallado. El 
mexicano es esencialmente bueno, pero es 
distinto de los demd4s hombres. 

Todos los ejemplos que aqui doy son 
recientes y estrictamente veridicos. En 
cierta ocasién cambié un cheque en délares 
en el hotel. El cajero me da dos billetes de 
a mil pesos. “Hoy es domingo,” le digo, 
“:Dénde puedo cambiar estos billetes?” 
“En cualquier parte,” me responde. “Si es 
asi,” le contesto, “Ud. que tiene un hotel 
tan importante puede cambiarlos.” “Lo 
haria gustoso,” me dice el buen hombre, 
“pero como hoy es domingo no tengo bi- 
lletes pequefios.” Uno de los mozos del 
comedor, que ha ofdo la conversacién, me 
llama con un gesto y me_ pregunta: 
“zCuanto necesita para hoy, sefior?” “Muy 
poco,” le explico, “sélo para ir al cine.” 
“Aqui tiene cien pesos, sefior; si necesita 
mds me avisa.” Yo apenas habia visto a 
este mozo. Quiero entregarle uno de los 
billetes de a mil y él rehusa; quiero fir- 
marle un recibo y él se indigna. ¢Son estos 
dos aspectos contrarios de la psicologia 
mexicana? No lo creo. Lo que pasa es que 
el mecanismo mental de estos dos hombres 
no funciona por el momento de la misma 
manera. 

Una sefiorita norteamericana pierde su 
bolsa en un autobis. Tiene en ella su 
pasaporte y demds documentos: cheques 
de viajero y veinte pesos mexicanos. La 
policia no puede encontrar la prenda per- 
dida. Al cuarto dia llega al hotel un in- 
dividuo y pregunta por la sefiorita. El 
hombre se presenta contrito ante ella y 
dice: “aqui est4 su bolsa, sefiorita. Se la 
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devuelvo porque contiene cosas de impor- 
tancia para Ud. ... Desgraciadamente 
gasté los veinte pesos.” La chica com- 
prende como funciona el mecanismo men- 
tal del hombre y da una propina al buen 
ladrén. 

Este hombre mexicano se esta transfor- 
mando todos los dias. La civilizacién esta 
aqui en plena lucha con la cultura. La 
técnica empieza a reemplazar a la tradi- 
cién, pero el proceso no es de fusién sino 
de superposicién; por esto las cosas mar- 
chan a menudo mal, o no marchan. Ejem- 
plo: teléfonos, ascensores, radios, refrigera- 
dores, automéviles, m4quinas de escribir, 
todo funciona a medias o no funciona, 
pero este funcionamiento no es esencial 
para el mexicano, a veces ni siquiera im- 
portante, a veces es molesto. 

Acabo de pasar una temporada en Gua- 
dalajara. Esta ciudad nos puede servir de 
ejemplo para explicar el fenémemo socio- 
légico y psicolégico que nos preocupa. Es 
esta una ciudad en rdpida evolucién. Las 
manifestaciones culturales y estéticas son 
evidentes. La tradicién esta viva. Posee la 
ciudad tres universidades, centenares de 
templos, orquesta sinfénica, una Casa de 
la Cultura, que es un centro literario y 
artistico, uma arquitectura rica y variada. 
Guadalajara es la cuna de algunos de los 
grandes escritores de México, y de su mas 
alto pintor José Clemente Orozco, cuyos 
mejores murales estan en Guadalajara. La 
tradicién artistica popular se mantiene ‘en 
sus mariachis, orquestas de barrio, musicos 
de organillo, ceramistas, santeros, pintores 
de plazas y mercados, caricaturistas ambu- 
lantes, actores de arrabal, de teatro religio- 
so y profano, bailarines callejeros. Una 
visita al mercado central es la revelacién 
inmediata de la sobrevivencia del genio 
popular y folklérico del hombre tapatio. 

Frente a esto la técnica. Aviones por 
arriba y alcantarillas por abajo. Deforma- 
cién del paisaje por instalaciones tele- 
fénicas y telegraficas; hoteles de gran lujo 
y equipados con todos los aparatos inventa- 
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dos por la ciencia moderna; plantas eléctri- 
cas, autobuses mal olientes y ruidosos; 
super-mercados; flamantes o destartalados 
autos de alquiler y particulares: el antiguo 
olor del incienso reemplazado por el olor 
de la gasolina. Progreso. 

Factor mds importante: la salud publica, 
la higiene, en rol todopoderoso como sal- 
vacién de la raza. Guerra a la mugre en 
calles, mercados, casas, iglesias, escuelas; 
guerra a la peste, a la tifoidea, a la diarrea, 
a la malaria: muerte al gérmen. Hasta 
ahora el mexicano habia limpiado por 
fuera, en la superficie, en la piel, ahora 
limpia por dentro, en la sangre. M4s im- 
portante que el plumero y la escoba son los 
descubrimientos de la quimica, de la bac- 
teriologia, de las ciencias médicas. A la 
limpieza externa de los manteles, el servicio 
de comedor, los pisos, las manos, hay que 
agregar ahora la limpieza “por dentro” de 
la carne, la. leche, la verdura, el agua, 
porque “la suciedad més peligrosa, me 
decia un mexicano, es aquella que no se 
puede ver.” Pero la fusién todavia no se 
logra en el campo de la higiene. Si la 
leche esta pasteurizada el mozo que abre 
la botella puede tener las manos sucias; 
las botellas de agua purificada yacen en el 
piso de los hoteles; las verduras de tierras 
sanas son lavadas en la ciudad con aguas 
impuras; la cerveza o el agua mineral pue- 
den ser servidas en un vaso contaminado. 
Una inyeccién o una vacuna pueden ser 
agentes de muerte. Hace algunos afios se 
voleé6 un autobiis en una carretera. La 
gasolina se virtié sobre el vehiculo; como 
era de noche el chofer para salir de su 
asiento encendiéd un fésforo. Resultado: 
que ahora chofer y pasajeros estén entre 
los Angeles. Se ve que en México técnica 
y tradicién no estan al mismo nivel. 

El] impacto moral ha sido tremendo. La 
técnica se ha metido en el hogar. El cine 
y el auto sacan a la gente joven de su 
casa y la echan a la calle alterando el con- 
cepto intimo de la familia catdélica; el piano, 
instrumento musical por excelencia del 
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hogar mexicano ha sido sustituido por la 
radio, instrumento que trae también la vida 
mundana al seno familiar. La_ iglesia 
catélica, institucién conservadora por an- 
tonomasia, advierte esta transformacién 
constante, y por eso se opone a los adelan- 
tos de la técnica, cuya fuerza avasalladora 
no se detiene ante nada. 

En menos de cuarenta anos la ciudad de 
México se ha transformado de gran aldea 
en una de las metrépolis mas grandes del 
mundo. En 1922 cuando visité a México 
por primera vez, el unico auto que pasaba 
por la calle Madero era el de Genaro Es- 
trada, Subsecretario de Relaciones. Hoy, el 
trafico es tan grande que el peatén que 
atraviesa esta calle esta en peligro de 
muerte. El teatro Bellas Artes, construido 
en la época de don Porfirio, se hundia 
cotidianamente y se asemejaba ya a la 
Torre de Pisa. A ningtin arquitecto se le 
habria ocurrido construir un edificio de 
mas de cuatro o cinco pisos. Hoy, gracias a 
los adelantos cientificos, la ciudad de los 
palacios se esta convirtiendo en la ciudad 
de los arafia-cielos. Edificios comerciales, 
casas de departamentos, hoteles, se elevan 
a alturas vertiginosas y no se hunden. En 
estos, la tradicién arquitecténica mexicana 
ha dejado el campo libre a las audacias de 
la ingenieria moderna. En otros, como en 
la Ciudad Universitaria, la tradicién esté- 
tica auténtica del México precortesiano o 
colonial se une a los adelantos cientificos. 

Pero atin en estas maravillas de construc- 
cién lo tradicional humano ejerce su 
influencia. Por falta de presién a veces 
falta el agua en el hotel mas lujoso y el 
viajero recién llegado no se puede bajar; 
una tempestad corta la luz eléctrica y hace 
aparecer las clasicas velas; se para el ascen- 
sor y uno tiene que subir andando ocho o 
mas pisos; es frecuente que lavamanos y 
retretes se descompongan; que el teléfono 
no funcione; que las puertas no se cierren; 
que la llave no encaje en la cerradura; que 
las goteras resquebrajen las paredes y man- 
chen los techos. Esto sucede en los grandes 


y en los pequefos hoteles y el huésped 
que empieza por enfurecerse termina por 
reirse, ante la paciencia y el estoicismo del 
propietario, del administrador y los em- 
pleados. Ellos prometen que la tempestad 
terminara pronto, que el plomero llegaré 
en cinco minutos; que el agua ya viene 
subiendo por los tubos; que el cerrajero 
esta en marcha. La fusién entre técnica y 
tradicién tampoco se ha efectuado en este 
campo. 

Hace cuarenta anos la tradicién intelec- 
tual de tipo espanol consideraba al hombre 
de letras como lo mas distinguido de la 
sociedad. La llegada de dos escritores a la 
ciudad de México, Ramon del Valle Inclan 
y Gabriela Mistral fué por los afios 20 y 22 
un acontecimiento de importancia nacio- 
nal. Eran los huéspedes del presidente 
Obregén y de la nacién mexicana. Por 
esos mismo dias el Ministerio de Educacién 
dirigido por José Vasconcelos era el centro 
de la vida cultural del pais, y famosos eran 
los nombres de Diego Rivera, José Cle- 
mente Orozco, Antonio Caso y Pedro 
Henriquez Urejia, artistas y escritores. 

Hoy resuenan mas los nombres de los 
politicos, cientificos, técnicos agricolas, in- 
genieros y la Camara de Comercio es mas 
conocida que la academia de pintura. Has- 
ta congresos de ciencia nuclear se han 
reunido en México en estos Ultimos afios. 

Todo cambia mas por revolucién que 
por evolucién. Los periddicos de México 
que ayer daban atencién preferente a las 
bellas artes y a la literatura, que diaria- 
mente publicaban ensayos, cuentos, nove- 
las en serie y poesias, hoy publican articu- 
los sobre asuntos cientificos y técnicos, 
desde la mejor preparacién de terrenos de 
cultivo hasta la entrada en érbita de un 
sputnik. En una sociedad como las nuestras 
este cientifismo puede traer fatales resulta- 
dos. El gran pensador Jawaharlal Nehru, 
dice en un articulo en que habla de la 
edad atémica y de los sputniks: “Los pro- 
gresos de la ciencia van mucho mis lejos 
de lo que alcanza la comprensién de una 
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gran parte del género humano y plantean 
problemas que la mayoria de nosotros es 
incapaz de comprender, y mucho menos 
de resolver. De ahi el conflicto interno y 
la confusién de nuestros tiempos.” Los 
adelantos cientificos y técnicos y sus incal- 
culables consecuencias en verdad coinci- 
den “con cierto agotamiento mental de la 
civilizacién.” 

Si la fusién entre estos adelantos y el 
pensamiento tradicional de los pueblos 
mas adelantados atin no se ha hecho zqué 
podremos esperar de nuestras sociedades 
todavia de tipo colonial? 

Las revistas técnicas son comunes en 
México como también las conferencias 
sobre temas cientificos, y alli donde hace 
treinta aos se discutia la novela de la 
revolucién hoy se analiza la eficacia de las 
Ultimas drogas descubiertas. Verdad es que 
en este campo irrumpe a veces la tradicién 
y que el expositor demuestra mds dotes de 
orador castelariano que hombre de investi- 
gacién. El hombre mexicano educado en 
escuelas tipicamente humanisticas no 
puede traicionar su pasado. Ni tampoco 
lo puede traicionar el pintor. Por eso ob- 
servamos que los mds destacados artistas 
de hoy se remontan a las tradiciones azte- 
cas y mayas, hasta las cosmogonias ajenas 
al mundo europeo. El drama de las cul- 
turas destruidas y del hombre martirizado 
aparece en las telas y los frescos de Rive- 
ra, Orozco, Siqueiros, Tamayo y Soriano, 
o la tragedia de la explotacién durante la 
colonia, el encomendero frente al indio 
indefenso; o las escenas cruentas del por- 
firiato: toda la angustia de las razas autéc- 
tonas o sea la angustia de la sangre y de la 
tierra mexicana. Pero estos pintores, como 
hijos de su tiempo, vuelven también los 
ojos al presente e interpretan el conflicto 
entre el industrial y el obrero, el nuevo 
dolor del proletariado. La influencia de las 
teorias marxistas es evidente en todos ellos; 
el peén mexicano tiene extrafias apariencias 
de mujik: el conflicto deja de ser tipica- 
mente nacional y en los factores técnicos 
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es facil ver la influencia de la ciencia mo- 
derna, en la pintura de usinas, tineles, 
tractores, ametralladoras y bombas atémi- 
cas. Y en los nuevos recursos del arte, en 
el uso de metales, alambres, tuberias, 
vidrio, pintura al duco, atomizadores, etc. 
Habra que esperar muchos afios para hallar 
la fusién de técnica y sentido humano de 
la pintura. 

Se ve claramente que la educacién pub- 
lica progresa en México. Ya es raro encon- 
trar en la capital persona que no sepa leer 
ni escribir. Desde 1922, con el ejemplo 
dado por José Vasconcelos, la escuela rural 
atrae el interés del gobierno y de los edu- 
cadores. El choque es aqui continuo entre 
las fuerzas tradicionales representadas por 
la iglesia, por los aristécratas del porfirismo, 
por los terratenientes amargados por la re- 
volucién y demds elementos conservadores 
y las ideas cientificas que actian en el sis- 
tema educacional mexicano. Este choque 
es visible en los campos donde adquiere a 
veces formas de violencia y en los centros 
urbanos en los conflictos que se producen 
entre los maestros apegados a las viejas 
tradiciones y los que abrazan los nuevos 
sistemas técnicos de la ciencia pedagédgica. 

La supremacia que adquiere el tecnicis- 
mo y la ciencia nuclear en las universi- 
dades norteamericanas no debe ser acep- 
tada en las universidades mexicanas. La 
tradicién humanistica sigue siendo el 
meollo de esa cultura, y aunque en esa 
admirable Ciudad Universitaria se ha me- 
tido subrepticiamente un laboratorio de 
fisica nuclear creo que su existencia no 
logra alterar el significado profundamente 
humano de ese establecimiento. En el seno 
de su Ciudad Universitaria la juventud 
mexicana encuentra un ambiente favora- 
ble a la compenetracién histérica, a la 
interpretacién de sus rafces raciales, a la 
serenidad del pensamiento clasico y al dis- 
frutar del placer estético, supremo privile- 
gio del hombre mexicano. 

El escritor mexicano, como el escritor 
hispanoamericano en general, es hombre 
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pobre. Por grande que sea el éxito adquiri- 
do, o el renombre, todavia el literato puede 
colocarse, econédmicamente, en una clase 
media baja. Alfonso Reyes me decia hace 
poco: “Vivo de mis colaboraciones en los 
periddicos” y vive con una sencillez refina- 
da. El tinico lujo que se permite es su 
espléndida biblioteca. José Vasconcelos 
vivia tambien modestamente, a pesar del 
éxito extraordinario de sus libros y de su 
pasada grandeza politica. Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia, el maestro excepcional de toda una 
generacién mexicana y mas tarde de otra 
argentina, vivid siempre de sus catedras 
universitarias e institutos de segunda en- 
senanza. 

Dos y tres generaciones atrds los escri- 
tores de México eran a menudo diplomé- 
ticos, “para sobrevivir y para viajar,” me 
decia José Juan Tablada. Por la diplo- 
macia se dieron a conocer fuera de México, 
Amado Nervo, Gonzalez Martinez, Tabla- 
da, Genaro Estrada, Alfonso Reyes, Al- 
fonso Cravioto, Nufiez y Dominguez y 
Balvino Davalos. Algunos se dedicaron 
exclusivamente a la docencia, asi por ejem- 
plo Antonio Caso, Eduardo Colin, Julio 
Jiménez Rueda, y Samuel Ramos. Y casi 
todos esporddicamente al periodismo. 

En nuestros dias el gobierno todavia 
llama a colaborar a los escritores en los 
ministerios y en puestos diplomaticos. 
Jaime Torres Bodet es hoy Ministro de 
Educacién; José Gorostiza es Subsecretario 
de Relaciones; Agustin YAfiez ha sido Go- 
bernador de Jalisco, en embajadas y 


misiones diplomaticas andan por el mundo 
hoy Manuel Maples Arce, Rodolfo Usigli, 
Otavio Paz, Neftalf Beltran, Andrés 
Iduarte y otros. 


Con el triunfo del cinematégrafo algu- 
nos excelentes poetas como por ejemplo 
Xavier Villaurrutia y Neftali Beltran 
perdieron mucho tiempo escribiendo come- 
dias y adaptando piezas teatrales. Escri- 
tores de innegables cualidades como Eduar- 
do Gorostiza y Rodolfo Usigli han sacrifi- 
cado a veces su talento coqueteando con 


el cine. Afortunadamente, todos estos escri- 
tores tienen demasiada inteligencia para 
malgastarla en un arte comercializado y 
mecanico. 

Mas triste es el caso de poetas y escri- 
tores que se dedican a actividades entera- 
mente extrafias a su temperamento. Alli 
Chumacero, v.g. abandona su puesto en 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica para trabajar 
creo que en una empresa de anuncios, y 
el joven director de la Casa de la Cultura 
de Guadalajara Alfonso de Alva acepta un 
nuevo puesto como representante de las 
principales compafifas de tequila, puesto 
cinco veces mejor remunerado que el cul- 
tural. Con el avance de la industria y de 
las finanzas muchos otros intelectuales se 
convertiran en victimas propiciatorias del 
dios Mammén. 

A pesar de los mirajes engafiosos de la 
tecnologia y de la ciencia y hasta de la 
industria y del comercio, la tradicién lite- 
raria mexicana se mantiene viva. La vida 
intelectual irrumpe por todas partes, en las 
escuelas y universidades, en el teatro de 
Bellas Artes, en los cendculos, en revistas 
y periddicos, en los teatros de cAmara, en 
circulos privados, en los salones de edito- 
riales y librerias. Yo me atrevo a asegurar 
que la capital de México es una de las ciu- 
dades mas cultas del continente. La Facul- 
tad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad 
se enorgullece de presentar los nombres de 
algunos de los filésofos, historiadores, criti- 
cos, poetas mds famosos del pais. El teatro 
de Bellas Artes es el centro musical mds 
activo de América, con su famosa orquesta 
sinfénica dirigida por el maestro Carlos 
Chavez, también con su grupo de ballet 
que empieza a ser apreciado en los Estados 
Unidos; con una escuela de drama que 
ofrece representaciones de autores jévenes, 
con conferencias diarias sobre literatura 
nacional y extranjera. Algunos de los nom- 
bres mas distinguidos de México dirigen 
estas actividades. Anoto, entre otros, los 
siguientes: Carlos ChAvez, Eduardo Goros- 
tiza, Salvador Novo, José Luis Martinez, 
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Acevedo Escobedo. 

Las casas editoriales de México contri- 
buyen a su progreso literario. Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica mantiene un cuadro 
completo de la literatura mundial frente al 
interés del lector mexicano, otro de la 
literatura mexicana a la vista del extran- 
jero; la editorial Cultura sigue su linea 
lenta y cuidadosa de publicaciones; Cua- 
dernos Americanos edita de vez en cuando 
obras pagadas por los autores; lo mismo 
hace la editorial Studium con vistas al 
comercio norteamericano. La editorial de 
la Universidad de México publica libros 
de texto, cldsicos y modernos, y mantiene 
una constante biblioteca pedagédgica. Hay 
mas casas editoras de caracter puramente 
comercial. 


Revistas literarias hay muchas pero casi 
todas de corta vida: mueren unas y en 
sus cenizas nacen otras. Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos dirigida por J. Silva Herzog parece 
ser la mds sélida y la mds tenaz: Estaciones, 
de Elfas Nandino, vive, agoniza y revive; 
Abside, editada por Alfonso Junco, com- 


bina la erudicién, la critica y la creacién; 
La Gaceta, publicada por Fondo de Cul- 
tura, promete convertirse en una revista de 
amplias dimensiones; la Revista Universi- 
dad de México, parcialmente literaria, es 
de importancia en un sentido generalmente 
cultural. Es de desear que se mantenga la 
Revista Mexicana de Literatura, dirigida 
ahora por Antonio Alatorre y Tomas Se- 
govia. Las revistas provincianas represen- 
tan gestos heroicos y son como esos nifios 
precoces y bellos destinados a morir pre- 
maturamente. Navarro Sdnchez, director 
de Etcétera de Guadalajara, me decia con 
toda seriedad que vendfa hasta cinco 
ejemplares de cada nimero de la revista. 


Con todo, es evidente que la literatura 
es la mas alta expresién del genio mexi- 
cano. Uno puede visitar a México en 
tiempo de crisis econémica, de disturbios 
politicos, de terremotos y de elecciones 
presidenciales, y siempre se encontrar4 
frente a un nuevo florecimiento literario. 
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Acabo de regresar de México y vengo 
maravillado de su vitalidad. Los maestros 
de la prosa continuan su trayectoria. Fondo 
de Cultura inicia en 1958 la publicacién 
de las Obras Completas de Mariano Azue- 
la, entre las cuales distinguimos Esa sangre 
en la que se continua el anilisis del pro- 
ceso de la revolucién aunque ahora en 
una forma negativa. Alfonso Reyes agrega 
un nuevo titulo a sus Obras Completas, 
Parentalia, (1959), que es un gracioso y 
narcisista libro de recuerdos, que comienza 
atin antes de su nacimiento. 

E] éxito mds completo lo adquiere la 
novela La Regién mds transparente (1958), 
de Carlos Fuentes. En esta obra se analizan 
también los ultimos efectos de la revolu- 
cién en la sociedad del pais, la decadencia 
moral del ambiente, la miseria a que ha 
llegado la aristocracia porfirista, las lacras 
de la nueva burguesia y del proletariado. 
Fuentes publica también (1959) Los Nue- 
vos, novela de “jévenes que buscan a 
través de la maleza el camino de la 
juventud.” 

E] ya famoso escritor Juan Rulfo ofrece 
en forma final su novela Pedro Péramo 
(1959), desconcertante en el movimiento 
entre la vida y la muerte en el simbolismo 
esencial de sus personajes de ultratumba. 
Es una novela seca, arenosa, con sensacién 
de rocas y sales, una obra de pd4ramo. 


Luis Spota obtiene el éxito de libreria 
mas extraordinario en la historia de México 
con La sangre enemiga, “novela en que no 
hay luz, sélo sombra que huele a miedo y 
a odio,” y en otra novela suya, Casi el 
Paraiso (1956), continua siendo el escritor 
favorito del gran publico. 


Aparece por primera vez el nombre de 
Elena Garro, joven escritora de Veracruz. 
En El Hogar sdlido retine obras teatrales. 
Su caprichosa imaginacién no destruye su 
realismo auténtico ni su visién concreta de 
la vida. Sus escenas de ultratumba, entre 
momias, calaveras, fémures, estén como re- 
vitalizadas, m4s vivas atin que las que se 
presentan cotidianamente en los teatros 
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burgueses. 

En poesia lirica ain domina la atméds- 
fera creada por el libro La estacién violenta 
de Octavio Paz, juzgado por la mejor 
critica como la obra cumbre de la literatura 
mexicana de 1958. Es un libro intenso, de 
motivos personales, de fuertes conflictos 
psicolégicos. Pero ya Octavio es de una 
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generacién pasada, aunque sus cuarenta y 
cinco aos estan rodeados de modernidad. 
Hay que escuchar ahora la voz de los ulti- 
mos poetas, de Margarita Paz Paredes, 
Rubén Bonifaz Nufio, Jestis Arellano, 
Jaime Garcia Terrés, Jaime Sabines y 
Rosario Castellanos, todas altas voces, to- 
das profundas voces. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NOVELS OF GIRONELLA AND PASTERNAK 


EpmMuNpD STEPHEN URBANSKI 


John Carroll University 


In 1958 Pasternak received for his novel, 
Doctor Zhivago, the coveted Nobel Prize 
for Literature.* He first humbly and joy- 
ously accepted it, but a few days later, 
under Communist pressure, rejected it. 
Because of its character, Pasternak’s novel 
did not appear in the U.S.S.R., although 
it was published in fifteen other countries 
including the United States where it ap- 
peared in its Russian original (1959). 

The publication of Gironella’s novel, 
Los Cipreses Creen en Dios, in 1953 
stirred up political emotion in Spain, but 
brought the author international attention 
only after its translation into French, and 
especially into English, in 1955. Gironella 
previously received the Spanish Nadal 
Prize for another novel, Un Hombre 
(1946). 

Wars and revolutions are frequent topics 
of literature although they are not always 
described by artists as great as Tolstoy, 
Remarque or Hemingway. The theme it- 
self is alluring enough to attract writers 
from different countries in each epoch. So 
it is with the contemporary authors who, 
in the span of the last decade, embraced 
it:' José Maria Gironella of Spain and 
Boris Leonidovich Pasternak of Soviet 
Russia. 

Although living in opposite poles of 
Europe must have influenced their writing, 
surprisingly enough, both have much in 
common. They key to their ideology is 
their hatred of wars and revolutions which 
they' both witnessed in their youth. As for 
literary genre. Gironella’s Los Cipreses 
Creen en Dios, and Pasternak’s Doctor 


* A paper read at the 41st Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1959. 


Zhivago, though in essence historical nov- 
els of manners, are fundamentally autobio- 
graphical. The numerous characters are 
only loosely connected by the central fig- 
ures: Ignacio Alvear in Gironella’s novel 
and Yurii Andreievich Zhivago in Paster- 
nak’s. These personages, though presented 
in their proper light and dimensions, are 
not heroes in an orthodox sense. The real 
heroes are some incidental characters and 
perhaps the millions of people who have 
lost their lives in fratricidal struggles, both 
in Russia and Spain. 

The narrative of Doctor Zhivago em- 
braces the fatal events of the suppressed 
socialist manifestation of 1905, the vicissi- 
tudes of World War I, the revolutions of 
1917 which turned into a bloody civil 
war, the unsuccessful economic reconstruc- 
tion centered in the NEP, and the consoli- 
dation of the communist dictatorship under 
Lenin and Stalin. The repercussions of 
these events go even as far as World 
War II. 

The period described in Los Cipreses 
Creen en Dios refers to the time after the 
dethronement of King Alfonso XIII in 
1931 and the proclamation of the Second 
Spanish Republic, until the middle of 
July, 1936, when the Spanish Civil War 
was precipitated by General Franco's re- 
bellion in Morocco. This politically chaotic 
situation was controlled then mostly by the 
leftist elements (liberals, Syndicalists, 
Marxists, anarchists, who later united in 
the “Popular Front”). They were opposed 
by the rightist factions (Catholic conserva- 
tives, monarchists, landowners, merchants 
and Falange). The period when these two 
ideologically different forces were aligning 
their strength for the inevitable Civil War 
is the general historico-political background 
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dramatized. 

Like many other authors of biographical 
novels, Gironella and Pasternak concen- 
trate their efforts on the detailed descrip- 
tion of the character and fate of their cen- 
tral figures, who are both intellectuals and 
members of the middle class. 

In Los Cipreses Creen en Dios Ignacio 
Alvear is the son of a Madrid-born tele- 
graph operator and of a conservative 
Basque woman. After spending a few years 
in a seminary, he leaves it because he fev Is 
no religious vocation. Then he goes to 
work for a bank in his home town, Gero- 
na. He is able to study at night school to 
secure a secondary education. As a young 
man in the bank, Ignacio is exposed to 
radical and atheistic association with many 
of the underpaid employees. This consti- 
tutes a serious clash with his social and 
religious ideology of traditionalism. In 
consequence, Ignacio is torn between his 
youthful desire for radical changes and the 
fervent idealism of traditional values. This 
conflict sometimes creates difficulties for 
him as, for example, his written protest 
against working extra hours without pay. 
His protest is not backed up by the other 
hypocritical bank employees. 

After spending a vacation in the beach 
resort of San Feliu, where he flirts with a 
rich, aristocratic girl from Barcelona, Ig- 
nacio develops an obsession concerning 
capitalism and a consciousness of social 
classes. His religious convictions seem to 
impede Ignacio from believing in socialism 
as a possible remedy for Spain’s misfor- 
tunes. Then why doesn’t he take a stand 
like a “he-man” (in Spanish, “muy hom- 
bre”) and not let himself drift from one 
situation to another, without committing 
his personality and without formulating his 
own ideology? 

Pasternak’s protagonist, Yurii Zhivago, 
is a son of a wealthy but profligate man 
who leaves Yurii’s mother and forms anoth- 
er liaision, from which more children are 
born. Yurii is orphaned at ten. Hence- 
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forth his maternal uncle. Nikolai Nikolaie- 
vich Vadeniapin, endearingly called Uncle 
Kolia, assumes some responsibility for him. 
Though an unfrocked priest, Uncle Kolia 
is of high moral and religious standards. 
He sends Yurii to Moscow to study 
medicine. 

Dr. Zhivago earns a reputation as an 
expert diagnostician. He displays an intui- 
tive facility for diagnosis, which probably 
is related to his religious faculty. He shows 
some preoccupation with the Gospels, but 
not enough to penetrate his soul deeply as 
he is too much distracted by his mundane 
lus: ‘or life. Thus the spiritual heritage of 
Christian values so vigorously advocated 
by Uncle Kolia does not fall on fertile soil. 
After he loses his wife and his mistress 
during the revolutionary terror, Zhivago 
gives up. He no longer practices medicine. 

Ten years later he appears in Moscow 
as an unkempt tramp. Occasionally writing 
philosophical pamphlets, he is cared for 
largely by friends. Like a “deus ex ma- 
china” his half-brother, Evgraf, a general 
of the Soviet Army, appears to solve his 
difficulties. Dr. Zhivago dies on a trolley 
car en route to his new hospital job, which 
Evgraf had obtained for him. 

Analyzing Ignacio’s and Zhivago’s char- 
acters, based on their pattern of behavior, 
the inevitable conclusion is that neither is 
a “hero” in a conventional sense. To be a 
“hero” is to be “a man of distinguished 
valor or performance.” Neither has these 
qualities to his credit. Instead both novels 
have a great number of incidental charac- 
ters who play the réle of semi-heroes and 
villains. Apparently this is uavoidable. 
Since the Twenties, as Sean O’Faolian 
pointed out, there has been a virtual disap- 
pearance of the conceptual hero, who was 
a purely social creation. The anti-hero is 
perhaps more suitable to represent the 
social and psychological conflicts of the 
modern age.? 

Thus it is with Ignacio Alvear and Dr. 
Zhivago who are living protagonists rath- 
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er than artificial ones. To understand the 
motivation of their behavior, it would have 
to be related to the “revolutionary” change 
of mind to which they both were subjected. 

Pasternak’s protagonist leads life from 
day to day during the revolution without 
any special zeal or planning. He feels that 
he belongs to the vanishing well-to-do 
middle class which, according to com- 
munist precepts, along with the land-own- 
ing aristocracy, army officers, clergy and 
kulaks, was doomed to disappear. Superior 
and essentially an aristocrat in his ideas, 
Zhivago is never able to maintain his 
spiritual balance. Nor does he try to im- 
prove the conditions of his compatriots, 
although he secretly sympathizes with the 
“Whites” of Admiral Kolchak’s forces. He 
submits to his revolutionary captors, fight- 
ing in Siberia, just as he serves as a medi- 
cal officer in the Czarist army that fought 
the Austrians on the Western Front. 
These actions are characteristic of resigna- 
tion, a semi-Slavic and semi-Oriental trait, 
which grows deeper the farther East one 
goes. 

His lack of moral strength is Dr. Zhi- 
vago’s greatest shortcoming. He becomes a 
drifter, abandons his medical profession, is 
given to excessive drinking and dies as a 
useless member of society. The question 
is, however: if Zhivago had not been de- 
moralized by the turmoil of the Russian 
Revolution, could he have performed val- 
uable services to his people and thus have 
found personal satisfaction? 

Gironella’s protagonist also lives on the 
margin of the political and social events 
that occur in his home town during the 
first five years of the Spanish Republic. 
He witnesses the changes which, like dark 
clouds foretell the irrevocable catastrophe 
but he does not do anything to try to avert 
it. The two different politico-social parties 
in Gerona demonstrate the Spanish inter- 
nal tragedy. According to Gironella, this 
ideological conflict between political tra- 
ditionalism, the economic status quo, and 
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the desire for peace on the one hand and 
liberalism, socialistic reforms and anxiety 
for Spain’s modernization on the other, is 
like comparing the Spain of Unamuno to 
the Spain of Giner de los Rios and Ramén 
y Cajal. Perhaps a much stronger compari- 
son could be drawn here: the traditionalists 
Unamuno and Menéndez Pelayo, con- 
trasted to the “reformists” Ortega y Gasset 
and Luis Araquistain. 

In this historical struggle there is enough 
room for Ignacio to be engaged on one 
side or the other of the belligerent parties. 
Torn between Marxist companions and a 
Falangist sweetheart, he prefers to be an 
onlooker. Is this an expression of a typical 
indolence which sometimes invades the 
Spanish idiosyncracy and is better known 
as “abulia” or lack of will power? Though 
socialistically inclined through his father 
and a practicing Roman Catholic through 
his mother, Ignacio lacks enough spiritual 
strength to commit himself. 

In spite of depicting the darkest events 
in diametrically opposed parts of Europe, 
Gironella and Pasternak fortunately give 
a message of hope, a message of faith in 
God. 

Zhivago’s Uncle Kolia expresses his faith 
in the following words: “. . . it is possible 
not to know whether God exists or why, 
and yet believe that man does not live in 
a state of nature but in history, and that 
history as we know it now began with 
Christ, and that Christ’s Gospel is its foun- 
dation. You can’t make discoveries without 
spiritual equipment. And the basic ele- 
ments of this equipment are in the Gos- 
pels.” : 

Even though his novel was never 
published in Russia, Pasternak’s ideas re- 
garding religion are remarkable. The re- 
strictions imposed on Soviet authors within 
the framework of Marxist ideology pro- 
hibit them from writing freely. Therefore, 
Pasternak’s courage is to be commended. 
The mere concept of God in his novel sug- 
gests that after more than forty years of 
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the anti-religious communist regime, be- 
lief in God has not been destroyed among 
the followers of the Eastern branch of 
Christianity. 

There are numerous references to re- 
ligion in Gironella’s novel. The Spaniards 
enjoy a reputation as devout Catholics. Ig- 
nacio’s father moderates his anticlerical 
views because of his wife’s influence and 
in order not to offend tradition, he even 
attends some religious services. Ignacio’s 
mother and César, his brother, are the 
standard-bearers of Catholicism in the 
family. César is an ascetic and mystic 
seminarian engrossed in the works of St. 
Theresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross 
and Fray Luis of Granada. Having a deep- 
ly developed sense of charity, he not only 
preaches Christianity but practices it. He 
gives his life for the Church in revolu- 
tionary riots in Gerona. Ignacio, however, 
is religiously moderate. 

A typical sentiment of Spanish religious 
traditionalism is perhaps best expressed by 
Ignacio’s mother in censuring the com- 
munist excesses: “They do all possible to 
banish the name of God. Without religion 
there is nothing left but hatred. This is 
the only restraint . . .” More people must 
have thought likewise, since in Gironella’s 
own words, “in the shadow of Gerona’s 
cypresses the people believe in God.” 

Gironella’s defense of religion, which 
has a definite moral value, does not share 
Pasternak’s merit. This is because the 
Roman Catholic faith is officially associated 
with Franco’s regime, which supports and 
does not persecute it. Therefore, Gironella 
did not encounter ideological or technical 
obstacles in describing—as he pleased—the 
Spanish religious life during the revolu- 
tionary turmoil. Gironella’s sympathy is 
for the Church and yet he gives its enemies 
a chance to criticize this institution when- 
ever they wish. More questionable, how- 
ever, is the author’s pretended impartiality 
in the evaluation of Spain’s overall Loyal- 
ist period. 


As to the place of action, there is a 
marked difference between Gironella’s and 
Pasternak’s novels. Unlike Galdés’ masterly 
flexibility in choosing varied backgrounds, 
Gironella’s stage of Los Cipreses Creen 
en Dios is entirely confined to the city of 
Gerona in the Province of Catalonia. In 
addition to the Alvear family, there is a 
large gallery of incidental characters such 
as: El Responsable, the uncouth leader of 
the anarchists; the underpaid bank clerk, 
Cosme Vila, converted-to-communist boss; 
student Mateo Santos, leader of the Fa- 
lange; the local pastor, Father Alberto; the 
opportunistically minded Julio Garcia, 
who from a simple policeman emerged as 
police chief when the “Popular Front” took 
over, and many, many others. 

Unlike Gironella, the action of Paster- 
nak’s novel in the good tradition of Tolstoy 
occurs in several places: in Moscow, Yuria- 
tin in the Urals, the estate of Varykino, 
the Siberian tundra, and the Russian- 
Austrian front in the Polish territory of 
Galicia. This geographic variety makes the 
narrative more interesting although it does 
not exonerate the author from an agglom- 
eration of events presented in over 500 
pages of the English translation and 600 
pages of the Italian version of Doctor 
Zhivago. 

Yurii Andreievich Zhivago is supported 
by a group of characters, some of whom 
have better defined personalities than he. 
So has, above all, the well traveled and 
ethically rightious Uncle Kolia; Lara 
Feodorovna, whose life is torn between her 
husband, Pasha, her lover, Zhivago, and 
her seducer, Komarovsky; Pasha Antipov 
or “Strelnikov”, teacher-turned-revolu- 
tionary leader and executioner; Kologrivov, 
a rich industrialist with liberal ideas, who 
clandestinaly supports the revolutionists; 
Dudorov, a revolutionary terrorist; Victor 
Komarowsky, lawyer and voluptuary, op- 
portunist and scoundrel; and countless 
others. 


As for style, Los Cipreses Creen en Dios 


is written in very simple clear Spanish, 
without literary embellishments. In many 
pages it has the quality of a colloquial, 
spoken language and utilizes popular Span- 
ish proverbs. This suggests that Gironella’s 
intention was to try to imitate faithfully 
the medium of communication of the 
Spanish middle class. At the same time 
one gains the impression that he wrote his 
novel without particular artistic care as he 
should have been able to describe these 
ponderous events in much less than 900 
pages, thus avoiding repetitiousness, con- 
fusion and monotony. For these reasons, 
although Gironella’s prose is in general 
pleasant and even effective, his novel lacks 
epic qualities though it describes epic-like 
occurences. In spite of all these shortcom- 
ings, Los Cipreses Creen en Dios is a 
reasonably good novel, but by no means a 
great one. 

Judging from its English translation, a 
more elaborate style prevails in Doctor 
Zhivago. The frequent usage of metaphors 
and symbolism reveals Pasternak as a sea- 
soned writer although some of his passages 
on account of their unnecessary length and 
verbosity, do not produce the desired effect. 
Pasternak’s language is realistic with an 
intellectual tinge, especially when he goes 
into a philosophical or social sphere of 
speculation. Otherwise he uses the rich 
Russian colloquialism and popular sayings 
which immensely add to Pasternak’s lin- 
guistic folklore. A few of Pasternak’s de- 
scriptions of landscape have a high lyric 
value, which betray the author’s poetic 
talent in greater dimensions than his fic- 
tional abilities. As for its structure, Doctor 
Zhivago has many loosely connected chap- 
ters and some unconvincingly presented 
personages which do not make the narra- 
tive. congruous. 

He delineates Zhivago as the product of 
a traditionally classic type of professional 
education in Czarist Russia who finds it 
difficult to adjust to the chaotic changes 
imposed by the anti-intellectual, new lead- 
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ership of the Soviet proletariat. The de- 
struction of the orthodox wake of social 
norms apparently breaks him beyond spir- 
itual recovery. Perhaps he thinks: “Nec 
Hercules contra plures” and thus gives up 
rather easily. As a consequence, his life 
destiny floats like a leaf on a turbulent sea 
from event to event. 

Dr. Zhivago is even ready to accept 
some reforms and reject the idea that 
everything in old Mother-Russia was holy 
and just but personally he cannot solve 
his own great dilemma. So he stops at the 
crossroads of confusion, not only because 
the communist order wants him to do so, 
but also because of his intellectual frustra- 
tion: He lives from day to day although 
there are moments in his life when he 
seems to awaken. Then he even writes 
pamphlets on historiosophy and medicine 
which border on undefined prophecy and 
mysticism. This is his strongest expression 
of protest, perhaps ineffectual, yet voiced 
against the terroristically imposed conform- 
ism. It is no wonder then that his moral 
disintegration is accompanied by a physi- 
cal one. 

The process of the social and political 
adjustment or rather maladjustment of Ig- 
nacio Alvear is different. Less sophisticated 
and younger than Zhivago, he is engulfed 
by the turbulent trend of unprecedented 
social changes in Spain during the stage of 
his intellectual formation. He learns about 
the aesthetic values of civilization which 
are being destroyed by ignorant groups, 
who are usually led by persons whose de- 
structive instincts are moved by imported 
Marxist slogans, the country’s economic 
misery and the lack of social equity. 

Exposed to the “old” and the “new” 
educational and social ideas, Ignacio vacil- 
lates, incapable of choosing between emo- 
tion and reason. This handicaps him in 
most instances when emotionalism over- 
takes his reasoning, a very Spanish charac- 
teristic. In his spiritual conflict Ignacio 
may be exonerated by his youth. Neverthe- 
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less, and because of it, he is almost con- 
stantly twisted between socialist sympathy, 
religious practices and nationalistic feelings 
for the Falange. This contradiction and 
contrast leave deep scars on his character, 
deformed by the revolutionary atmosphere. 
But in spite of all of this, while assuming 
a politically “neutral” position, Ignacio is 
anxiously looking forward to the future. 
What kind of future awaits him, we will 
probably learn from the second part of 
Gironella’s historical trilogy, which he al- 
ready named Un Millén de Muertos. 
The dualism in Ignacio’s pattern of be- 
havior is perhaps symbolic of the two 
Spains: one, the traditionally conservative, 
passionate, irrational, even fanatical and 
suspicious of everything that comes from 
beyond the Pyrenees, and the other one, 
reformist, rational, socially liberal and cul- 
turally tolerant, wanting to incorporate 
more tightly its existence with the West- 
ern current of life. This ideological strug- 
gle of historical magnitude, underlining 
the vigorous Iberian spirit in Gironella’s 
novel, shows at the same time so many 
facets of Spanish action and thought that 
even an unbiased US. critic is prone to 


call them “The Thousand Faces of Spain.”* 


Sometimes one may wonder why Giro- 
nella’s novel has appeared almost fifteen 
years after the bloody Civil War in Spain 
was over. Especially, since foreign writers 
such as Hemingway, Koester, Malraux 


and Bernanos covered the same _ topic 
earlier. The answer to this question came 
from Gironella himself: “An infinity of 
books has been written on Spanish Civil 
War, but none impartially. Some are red, 
others white . . . I have thought of my 
book as a reply to those books, not for 
political reasons, but because they give a 
small view, a folkloric view of the Spanish 
drama and do not confront the theme in its 
totality.” 


It is then clear that Gironella’s intention 
was to present these tragic events with as 
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much impartiality as possible. This re- 
quires a tremendous objectivity which is 
not easy to reach and even less to accom- 
plish by someone who took active part in 
these vicissitudes. Such seems to be the 
case of Gironella, no matter how honest 
his aims were. The ponderous events de- 
scribed in Los Cipreses Creen en Dios are 
presented through the eyes of the humble 
Alvear family who lived in the provincial 
city of Gerona, which was not the center 
but one of many sectors of revolutionary 
agitation and activities. This interpretation 
lacks then a national scope. Besides, Ig- 
nacio at that time was an adolescent with 
no fixed ideas of his own. Therefore his 
political judgments cannot be considered 
definite or conclusive. Some even may call 
them unconvincing, no matter how sin- 
cerely they are expressed. This, however, 
by no means undermines Ignacio’s basic 
thoughts on order and chaos which as a 
moral background served Gironella’s his- 
torical novel well. 

In conclusion, there remains still a ques- 
tion concerning Gironella as well as Pas- 
ternak which should be answered in our 
final analysis. Why didn’t the authors por- 
tray their protagonists in stronger colors 
and thus give them more personality? The 
reason for this may be that both writers 
live in totalitarian countries and therefore 
they could not entirely commit themselves 
ideologically. Perhaps this justifies the idea 
of escapism nurtured by Dr. Zhivago and 
to a lesser degree by Ignacio Alvear, who 
cannot or dare not confront the new po- 
litical realities and the advancing social 
order. And yet, in other instances when 
emotion or love is concerned, they both 
seem to be men of “flesh and blood.” 

Both Gironella and Pasternak condemn 
the revolutionary chaos and civil war as 
well as the threats and inquisitorial terror 
of police states. They consider them a 
futile medium for settling their countries’ 
internal social and economic problems. 


This, as well as their belief in God and 
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justice, is the message of hope which NOTES 


emanates from both novels. 1Sean O’Faolain, The Vanishing Hero (Lon- 
don, 1956). 
2Mark Van Doren, “The Thousand Faces of 
Spain,” The Reporter, June 16, 1955. 


PROGRAMS OF FL STUDIES 


On 19 and 20 February at the MLA offices gathered a group of FL teachers nomi- 
nated by the five AATs to prepare five Guides for the college student of French, 
German, Italian, Russian and other Slavic Languages, Spanish and Portuguese. The 
AATSP published A Guide for the Spanish Major by G. H. London and R. G. Mead 
in Hispania (May 1955), and the conferees met to establish criteria and working 
schedules for the publication of a revised Spanish Guide and for the creation of 
Guides in the other four fields. It was decided to broaden the scope and target of 


these Guides by giving them, as a main title A Program of French {Germanic, 
Italian, Slavic, Hispanic} Studies. \t is hoped that the Programs can be published 
in the spring 1961 issues of the various AAT journals and be available as offprints 
for the fall of 1961. A list of the editors who are to write the Programs: AATF, 
Prof. Richard M. Chadbourne, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Edward J. Geary, Harvard 
Univ.; AATG, Prof. Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Texas; Prof. Otto Springer, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania; AATI, Prof. Carlo Golino, UCLA; Prof. Olga M. Ragusa, Colum- 
bia Univ.; AATSEEL, Prof. Horace Gray Lunt II, Harvard Univ.; Prof. Leon I. 
Twarog, Boston Univ.; AATSP, Prof. Gardiner H. London and Prof. Robert G. 
Mead, Jr., both Univ. of Connecticut. 
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SOCIETY AND “LA BOLSA” IN THE ARGENTINE NOVEL 


H. Ernest Lewatp 


Carleton College 


The rise of the realistic-naturalistic nov- 
el in Argentina was coupled to the mush- 
room-like growth of Buenos Aires. By 1880 
Zola’s influence had begun to spread over 
most of Spanish America, and at that time 
Buenos Aires was finally acquiring the 
characteristics of a metropolis, many of 
which were undesirable but constituted 
excellent material for the writer who had 
studied l’Assomoir. In the preface to La 
gran aldea, published in 1884 after first 
appearing in installments, Lucio Vicente 
Lépez sets the tone of his novel by an- 
nouncing “Yo admiro el robusto y valiente 
genio literario de Emilio Zola.” The sig- 
nificance of this work, the first important 
Argentine novel excepting the melodra- 
matic Amalia, lies in the presentation of a 
Buenos Aires that undergoes the transition 


from gran aldea to big city. In contrasting 
the post-Rosas years with the turbulent 
1880's Lépez shows above all how Buenos 
Aires has changed, but for the worse. 
Through characters like Dr. Trevexo and 


his humanistic friends that once held 
tertulias in bookstores we hear the novel- 
ist’s lament for the bygone golden days 
when Buenos Aires was the “Atenas del 
Plata,” which gave way to an era with a 
concept of life based on materialistic su- 
premacy. Dr. Trevexo actually belongs to 
what Alberto Zum Felde calls “una clase 
patricia, con cierta sedimentacién patri- 
monial y tradicién letrada,”* which the 
Uruguayan critic and historian prefers to 
the now dominant bourgeoisie that utilizes 
all values to further purely materialistic 
interests. 

In focusing on society's craving for 
luxury and the victory of materialism at 
the expense of humanism and morality, 
Lépez’ novel was timely. One has but to 


think of Zola’s l’'Argent (1891), Pérez de 
Ayala’s Consuelo (1878) or Frank Norris’ 
The Pit (1903) to find the same social 
disease exposed elsewhere. Lépez deserves 
the credit of being concerned enough about 
porteno society to make it the true pro- 
tagonist of his only novel. We are intro- 
duced to the pretentious “faubourg Saint 
Germain de Buenos Aires,” and see the 
“Variétés donde se daba le Femme a papa, 
una moneria de cosas cochonas . . . que 
hace caer la baba.”* The clubs and gam- 
bling dens are filled with “maridos cala- 
veras, juventud disoluta y disipada,” and 
after a bad evening at the card table 
“‘Cuanto marido tolerante entrega 
su mujer a la garra de los halcones!”* In 
this milieu the characters cannot escape 
the influence of their society: Julio’s wi- 
dowed uncle holds orgies at his palatial 
residence. Blanca rejects the penniless 
Julio and marries the debauched mil- 
lionaire-uncle. Julio himself becomes as- 
sociated with one Eleazar de la Cueva, a 
ruthless broker whose crooked manipula- 
tions at the Stock Exchange bring financial 
disaster to his many victims and finally to 
himself. 

With the speculations of this shady 
financier the importance of the Stock Ex- 
change begins to cast its image on the 
Argentine novel, and it is not a pretty one. 
In those days “en la casa de la bolsa, todo 
era permitido como en la guerra; jugar 
publicamente a la alza y clandestinamente 
a la baja. . . asegurar que la guerra con 
Chile era un _ hecho sembrar el 
terror.”*> However, the porteito Stock Ex- 
change as operated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was really only a symbol of a society 
that tried very hard to become rich over 
night. Just as Blanca married the old 
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“La Borsa” 


millionaire for a life of luxury, many a 
porteno turned to graft, fraud and La 
Bolsa in order to ‘arrive.’ 

Carlos Maria Ocantos’ Quilito has pre- 
cisely this theme; it is the story of a penni- 
less young man who becomes used to the 
expensive things in life, gambles with 
stocks until he loses his creditors’ money 
and commits suicide. The plot is actually 
of secondary importance, for the novelist 
surrounds Quilito Vargas with a gallery of 
figures drawn from different walks of life 
whose paths cross at the Stock Exchange. 
It was Ocantos’ confessed intention to 
paint in his novelas argentinas a literary 
portrait of Argentine society, even if it 
had to be a critical one,° much in the 
fashion of Balzac’s Comédie humaine and 
Zola’s Rougon-Macquart cycle.’ In Quilito 
the indictment of La Bolsa and its tribunes 
takes on dramatic characteristics: As the 
price of gold is steadily climbing and the 
falling stocks bring disaster to their hold- 
ers, the ruined speculators blame the Ger- 
man-Jewish financier Schlingen with cries 
“‘Muera Schlingen! jA la carcel con él!”® 
But these ‘victims’ are shown in as greedy 
and rapacious a light as the German mag- 
nate. Quilito’s uncle don Esteven, his 
playboy-son Jacintito, the Brasilian broker, 
Dr. Eneene, the pompous Secretary of 
Finance—all are hypnotized by the lure of 
ever-climbing prices quoted on the black- 
boards of La Bolsa. 

In contrast to these men Ocantos sym- 
pathetically presents Mr. Roberts, the 
hard-working English family man and 
honest broker who is ruined by his part- 
ner’s wild speculations, Agapo the vaga- 
bond—philosopher friend of Quilito, and 
dofia Casilda, the boy’s aunt, a simple soul 
who spends her last peso to save her 
nephew. Through them most of the social 
criticism is accomplished. As Mr. Roberts 
passes by the Stock Exchange he cries 
“Garito amparado por las leyes, ladrén de 
haciendas, jyo te maldigo!”® Agapo comes 
and shakes his fist at the institution. Even 
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don Esteven has his lucid moment when 
he lectures “Pero sefiores, ¢Qué locura es 
ésta? jE] oro a 348! ¢Tenemos o no con- 
fianza? El comercio de Buenos Aires es 
fuerte, es poderoso; el pais rico, lleno de 
recursos; el Gobierno bien intencionado; 
no hay razén pues, para esta victoria de los 
alcistas, tan vergonzosa, tan injustifi- 
cada.”?° But in the end even Schlingen 
goes bankrupt; and those who are able 
escape from their creditors to nearby 
Montevideo. The young, blond Quilito 
whose dreams of luxury and romantic spec- 
ulations had come to a sudden halt found 
no place to hide; he bought a revolver. 
Quilito came out in 1891 while the 
author was living in Paris and is based on 


the Stock Market crash of 1890 that 


brought a constitutional crisis and civil 
insurrection in Argentina. The year 1891 
also saw the appearance of Julidn Martel’s 
(pseudonym for José M. Miré) novel en- 
titled La Bolsa which was published in 
installments by La Nacién, Mitre’s great 


porteno newspaper. Basically, this work 
comprises the same society, Stock Market, 
and the 1890 crash. It also brings a strong 
indictment against the representatives of 
greed and corruption who ruined them- 
selves as well as countless innocent by- 
standers. Only the names are different: 
Mister Roberts is now Dr. Glow, banker 
Schlingen becomes “el Barén Mackser, el 
judfo;”" the Secretary of Finance is now 
Dr. Armel, the bankrupt speculators still 
go into hiding across the Rio de la Plata, 
and Quilito Vargas can be equated with 
Ernesto Lillo who toys with suicide to 
silence his creditors’ demands. Of course 
the abandoned, impoverished wives and 
their children are the same in both novels. 

Compared to Quilito, Martel’s novel has 
a more bitter and tendentious tone. The 
figures of Jewish capitalists are drawn with 
elaborate acidity bordering on antisemi- 
tism.’* There is absolute contempt for the 
national government. “jSi tuviésemos un 
Gobierno moral, celoso de los intereses del 
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Estado . . . que no despilfarrase locamente 
los dineros de la nacién . . . ya veriais si 
nuestra patria no tomaba pronto su puesto 
al lado de las primeras naciones del 
globo!” says Dr. Glow.** But as in the two 
previously-discussed novels, the main actor 
of La Bolsa is portefio society which Mar- 
tel sees “como inmensa visién apocaliptica, 
una sociedad entera levantada en vilo por 
el agio y la especulacién, celebrando la 
mas escandalosa orgia del lujo que ha visto 
y vera Buenos Aires.”** 

The theme of Stock Exchange and so- 
ciety in South America did not remain 
limited to Argentina or the “fin de siécle.” 
Joaquin Edwards Bello in Valparaiso, ciu- 
dad de los vientos (1931) gives us an al- 
ready familiar social picture, complete 
with crooked businessmen, speculators, the 
Stock Exchange, English brokers and a 
penniless male protagonist. A few years 
later another Chilean novelist, Jenaro 
Prieto, wrote one of the finest satires ever 
produced in Latin America: El socio, 
wherein Stock Exchange, society, greedy 
speculators and the ineluctable English 
broker have been assigned the main roles 
again. However, Prieto’s ironic treatment 
of plot and characters leads him to the 
time-honored theme of man and his other 
self, that fantastic byproduct of romanti- 
cism.'* The protagonist Juli4n Pardo, in 
desperate need to better his position at the 
Stock Exchange, invents one Walter Davis 
as his business partner whose mysterious 
Anglo-Saxon shadow soon dominates La 
Bolsa until it grows to nightmarish propor- 
tions and finally drives Juli4n Pardo to 
commit suicide. Here we have definitely 
neo-romanticism, produced in the socialis- 
tic-minded 1930’s.* 

It is Prieto’s great merit to have observed 
and treated the relationship of romanticism 
and La Bolsa. The characters of Grimm's 
or Brentano’s tales and those who hope to 
see their twenty-peso shares standing at 
two hundred by tomorrow basically all live 
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in and for the unreal world of miracles. 
The glamor and excitement of the shout- 
ing mob in the pit, the constant flux of 
rumors, fears, hopes, ups and downs on 
the pizarras, the purchase without money 
of never-to-be-seen shares that represent a 
legendary silver mine in El Dorado, and 
the dreams of a golden tomorrow—doesn’t 
it all belong to Alice’s Wonderland? How 
well Ocantos and Martel recognized this 
romantic mood in their severe effort to 
better society is easily shown: “Que tu 
caballo sea el trabajo y tu espada la perse- 
verancia . . . [y] la mejor loteria es el 
ahorro.” These are the last words of Quili- 
to. And when at the conclusion of La 
Bolsa Dr. Glow in a horrible metamor- 
phosis leaves the world of reality forever, 
he utters one scream: “Soy la Bolsa.” 


NOTES 


1 (Buenos Aires: Albatros, 1939), p. xvi. 

2 Evolucién histérica del Uruguay Montevideo, 

1945), p. 280. 

3 Gran aldea, p. 127. 

4 Tbid., p. 120. 

5 Tbid., p. 106. 

6 Theodore Andersson, Carlos Maria Ocantos, 

Argentine novelist (Yale, 1934), p. 91. 

7Tbid., p. 86. Andersson takes great pains to 

deny the possible influence of Zola’s Argent on 

Quilito. Ocantos’ novel appeared not quite two 

months after the French work. dersson is 

silent on the fact that Ocantos lived in Paris in 
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met. Both novels treat the same — 

8 Ouilito (Barcelona: Sopena), 126. The 
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rng in several French novels of the 
Mau- 
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12Qp. cit. Chapter VII passim. 
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AMERICO CASTRO INTERPRETS SPAIN 


AncELo A. Ds GENNaRO 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 


Among the interpreters of Spanish cul- 
ture Américo Castro deserves an important 
place. He does not approach the culture 
of Spain from a psychological point of 
view as we see in Madariaga, nor does he 
approach Spanish life from an “individ- 
ualistic” point of view as we see in Ortega 
y Gasset. Without doubt Castro follows 
Spengler and possibly Tilgher? in the 
analysis of the Spanish world. Though he 
is not original in the enunciation of his 
fundamental philosophical postulate, he 
lives it with great intensity, depth and 
enthusiasm. 

For Castro every great culture always 
originates from a particular conception of 
life, from a peculiar vision of things, from 
a determinate life perspective: a life per- 
spective which always translates itself into 
all the aspects of human spirituality. Ev- 
ery people has its vividura. “Este ‘dentro’ 
no es una realidad estdtica y acabada ané- 
loga a la sustancia clasica; es una realidad 
dindmica, andloga a una funcién, 0, como 
indicaré luego, a una invariante.”? 

The most profound scholars of the 
Spanish world point out that between 
Spain and Europe there is an abyss, a 
dualism, a dichotomy. “El espafiol es siem- 
pre individualista,” once said Ganivet. 
Américo Castro, a man of universal inter- 
ests, takes hold of this observation and 
universalizes it. While the main trait of 
the European spirit is the love of the ab- 
stract principle which incarnates itself into 
political, social and moral institutions, the 
fundamental Spanish characteristic is the 
cult of the person, that is, personalism. 
Castro quotes Unamuno: “De las tiranias 
todas, la mds odiosa me es de las ideas. . . 
En cambio no protesto nunca cuando al- 
guien se declara superior a mf; espero tran- 


quilamente que me lo pruebe con hechos; 
espero y deseo que trate de gobernarme 
y pisarme; y se lo consigue, se lo agradezco, 
porque me ha probado que es mi superior, 
y ha venido en ayuda de mi inferioridad.”* 
Because man is more important than ideas, 
it is better to be ruled by man than by 
ideas, by a person than by an abstract 
principle. Therefore to the Spaniard no 
other concept is more repulsive than the 
concept of abstract philosophy, democracy 
and industrialization. Castro sees this fun- 
damental characteristic in all the aspects 
of Spanish life, from language to art, from 
literature to philosophy and religion. 
The Spanish language itself does not 
differentiate man from nature and nature 
from man, that is, the Spanish language is 
very personalistic. Castro states: “En lugar 
de limitarse a percibir la existencia de un 
fendédmeno natural (se hace de dia, o de 
noche), el alma de la persona transforma 
lo percebido en creacién propia, en algo 
que acontece dentro, y no sdélo fuera de la 
persona: anochect, se hizo noche en mi, y 
yo me hice noche.”* The anochecer is a 
phenomenon which is both subjective and 
objective, a phenomenon where one’s sen- 
sation and the exterior reality become one. 
For Castro this linguistic phenomenon is 
the product of the Spanish personalism. 
Because the Spaniard feels the importance 
of his own being, he humanizes nature. 
For a Western man time is something 
which exists outside himself, but for a 
Spaniard time is a spiritual and material 
reality. To those who assert that the Span- 
ish personalization of the verb anochecer 
or amanecer is the result of the Arab in- 
fluence Castro retorts: “La adopcién de la 
conjugacién personal de amanecer no fué 
un accidente casual, que pueda ser en- 
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focado abstractamente como un caso de 
‘influencia drabe’.”® Because the Spaniard 
feels himself to be the center of the uni- 
verse, he transfers his spiritual life to the 
language itself. 

Not only in the field of language, but 
in all the arts the Spanish outlook is the 
same: the celebration of the person as 
something unique and important. “Velaz- 
quez incluyé en Las Meninas su caballete, 
su paleta, la accién de pintar y, junto con 
ello, los curiosos que asoman por el ta- 
ller.”® The same idea of man’s importance 
is expressed by El Greco in his El entierro 
del conde de Orgaz. In this great painting 
one sees the earthly and heavenly region, 
saints and human beings, but above this 
mundane and religious atmosphere the 
soul of the conde rules supreme. The soul 
of the conde becomes the focus toward 
which earth and heaven gravitate. "Igual 
delicioso asombro irradia El entierro del 
conde de Orgaz, en donde la regién 
gloriosa y la terrena se recrean contem- 
plandose una a otra; el alma del cadaver 
corruptible las ensalza a ambas en forma 
de imprecisa figurilla, cuya final perfeccién 
se realizar en ese tridngulo delineado por 
Jesucristo, la Virgen y San Juan.”’ 

Spanish literature in its entirety centers 
on man. La vida de Santa Teresa, Lazarillo 
de Tormes, Guzman de Alfarache and etc., 
are autobiographies. In the autobiography 
the person centers his whole attention on 
himself and not on his environment, on 
his deeds rather than on the place where 
the deeds take place. On the contrary, 
memoirs are more or less objective; they 
reveal a reality seen from the outside and 
not from within; they express an entirely 
exterior world. “La confesién autobiogré- 
fica y las memorias. En la primera, la per- 
sona representa existiendo en la intimidad 
de su vida; en la segunda, el interés con- 
centra en lo acontecido en torno a la pro- 
pia vida, en aquello en que uno ha partici- 
pado en alguna forma.”* Don Quijote 
personifies individualism too. Don Quijote 
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is a man who, though he is old, wants to 
reform the social reality of his time. He 
wants to straighten wrongs and to punish 
evil men. He only condescends to fight 
against an army and not a flock, leones 
and not leoncitos. “También estaba persua- 
dido Don Quijote de detener la bajada 
del Turco lanzando a su encuentro un 
punado de caballeros andantes.”” 

After examining language and literature 
Castro deepens his inquiry into Spanish 
philosophy and religion. 

The Spanish philosophical vision of life, 
continues Castro, found the most perfect 
expression in Krause. Many scholars have 
studied the influence of Krause upon the 
cultural life of Spain, but they have always 
been at a loss to explain the cause of his 
success. But if one deepens his search into 
the spirit of Krause’s doctrine he will rec- 
ognize a great similarity between Spanish 
personalism and the spiritualism of Krause. 
“Algo semejante acontenciéd en Espajia, 
porque cada pueblo posee la filosofia que 
demanda su peculiar morada de vida. El 
pensamiento de Descartes o de Kant 
reboté sobre el suelo de Iberia, y no dié a 
nada nuevo o valioso. Mas surgié Krause a 
comienzos del siglo XIX, con su filosofia 
espiritualista, moralizante y juridica, que 
afectaba al problema total de vivir, y los 
mejores espafioles se precipitaron sobre 
ella y obtuvieron resultados que Krause no 
podia sospechar.”*® The same phenomenon 
is taking place in modern Spain and South 
America. Instead of studying the meta- 
physical systems of Kant and Hegel, the 
Spanish speaking intellectual shows a 
great interest in the philosophy of Kierke- 
gaard, that is, he shows a great concern 
for a philosophical system of which the 
focal center is man and his hic et nunc 
existence." 

Spanish mysticism, says Castro, is the 
glorification of man. Man is in contact 
with God through his own efforts and not 
by means of the ecclesiastical organization. 
“La organizacién catélica y las prdcticas 
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exteriores no fueron atacadas por San Juan 
de la Cruz, pero si dejadas de mencionar, 
por carecer de funcién en la estructura de 
una obra de abismal belleza, y muy préxi- 
ma a la regién de los supremos y estreme- 
cedores silencios.”** For Castro the Spanish 
mystic considers the religious apparatus as 
a stimulus, but where the real religious 
experience takes place is in the soul, in the 
trono del alma." 

At this point it is necessary to make 
an observation. Castro affirms that mysti- 
cism stresses more man than the Church 
when essentially the main emphasis is on 
God. The mystic considers God as the 
Center of his own religious preoccupations, 
and whether he wants to disappear in God 
or keep his spiritual identity, God is still 
the focus. 

After examining the high manifestations 
of Spanish spirituality Castro passes to 
examine the Spanish attitude toward in- 
dustrialization. 


The Spaniard has no real interest in 
mechanical things. When in his main 
works Unamuno upheld the spiritual 
greatness of Don Quijote in opposition to 
the modern industrial and materialistic 
society, he was really expressing the soul 
of Spain. “Cuando Unamuno, in 1909, 
profirié su tan discutida exclamacién: ‘Que 
inventen ellos’ hablada desde el fondo de 
la historia.”** The Spaniard does not feel 
any love or even concern for mechanical 
devices. If he needs them, he imports them 
but does not make them. “Toda invencién 
de alguna importancia no fundada en el 
propésito de magnificar y expressar lo que 
la persona es y siente, fué en raiz siempre 
originada fuera de la Espafia cristiana, 
aunque la voluntad de adoptar tales muta- 
ciones partiera siempre de ella.”** Because 
the Spaniard could not create mechanical 
things and was incapable of adjusting him- 
self to manual labor, he did not progress 
in the New World as well as the Puritan 
who had espoused the religious conception 
of work. 
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What can we say in the last analysis? 
Castro was not alone in his diagnosis of 
Spanish culture. Heidegger, Kierkegaard, 
Dilthey, Ortega y Gasset and Unamuno 
influenced Castro in his emphasis on man, 
on his historical texture, on his in-der- 
Welt-sein.’° Unamuno says: “Otros pue- 
blos nos han dejado sobre todo institu- 
ciones, libros; nosotros hemos dejado almas. 
Santa Teresa vale por cualquier instituto, 
por cualquier Critica de la razon pura.”™" 
Castro’s continuous insistence on the 
Spaniard’s anguish in his long historical 
journey now fighting against the Moors, 
now against the Jews, reminds the reader 
of Unamuno’s congoja and Heidegger's das 
Austragen der Innestehens. This feeling of 
Anguish and Care gives Castro’s work an 
existentialist flavor: a work where Speng- 
ler’s central idea and existentialist preoc- 
cupations blend together: a_ blending 
which gives rise to a powerful interpreta- 
tion of the Spanish “world-view.” 

Without doubt Castro took the central 
idea of his Realidad histdérica de Espana 
from Spengler, a man who deeply inquired 
into the difference between the Greek and 
the Western culture, between the Western 
consciousness of time and the Greek 
awareness of time, between the Greek 
love for the finite and the Western cult of 
the infinite, but one must admit that in 
Castro Spengler’s concept becomes at one 
moment deep philosophy; at another, en- 
thusiasm; at still another, real poetry. If 
in his Untergang des Abendlandes Speng- 
ler penetrates into the significance of the 
world culture by holding firm to his posi- 
tivistic concepts of blood, destiny and en- 
vironment where man completely disap- 
pears, Castro’s existentialism gives Speng- 
ler’s historical vision a less deterministic 
color. This is not a small merit. 
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VILLAURRUTIA AND BAUDELAIRE 


Rosert Nucenr 
Lake Erie College 


The influence of various French au- 
thors on Villaurrutia has already been 
noted: Alf Chumacero in his introduction 
to the complete works of Villaurrutia’ has 
pointed out (p. xxii) the importance of 
Proust, Cocteau, Supervielle, Giraudoux, 
the surrealists, the intellectual example of 
Gide, for the Mexican poet. Behind them 
all, however, stands the figure of Baude- 
laire, whose work forms the beginning of 
modern French poetic theory and attitudes. 
The present paper is an attempt to indicate 
some relationships between the author of 
the Fleurs du mal and the Mexican con- 
tempordneo, not so much in the way of 
direct imitation but more in the way of 
comparisons which seem significant. These 
relationships center about those themes of 
death, night, and dream, usually present in 
a discussion of Villaurrutia’s poetry. 

The theme of death is an important one 
for both Baudelaire and Villaurrutia. The 
Fleurs du mal has a section of six poems 
entitled “La Mort.” In the first of these 
poems, “La Mort des amants,”? we find a 
note of a certain exaltation, the angel who 
“entre ‘ouvrant les portes,/Viendra rani- 
mer, fidéle et joyeux,/Les miroirs ternis 
et les flammes mortes.” Thus life is associ- 
ated, in Baudelaire, with memory, remem- 
brance of things past. There is also an 
essential association with death and its 
necessary opposite, or complement, life. 
This parallel is basic in Villaurrutia. In 
the poem, “Canto a la primavera,” it is the 
poet who poses this question which is the 
beginning of all poetic activity, the origin 
of love and its end, or a repetition of the 
love-death motif which can be found in 
the Baudelaire poem. Inherent in the Bau- 
delaire piece is the idea of regeneration or 
rebirth: there is in the figure of the Angel 


the possible announcer of the final judg- 
ment, which is to be the beginning of 
another life. In Villaurrutia there is a simi- 
lar innate impulse towards regeneration, 
but with the modification that it counts 
less in a moral or intellectual decision on 
the poet’s part and is more natural in ori- 
gin, somewhat comparable to Bergson’s 
élan vital. With this association of the 
quest for an answer the poem follows a 
series of possibilities. First, from the earth 
characterized as sumisa, dormida, fatigada, 
herida, and which includes the past (olvi- 
dado) and death, emerges the dream of 
rebirth, of renascence: 

desde la muerte misma, 

germina o se despierta 

y regresa a la vida. (p. 60) 

And for Villaurrutia it is through poetry 
that the poet, like the star, will continue, 
even though there has been a death of the 
body. For both Baudelaire and Villaurrutia 
the symbol is that of a guiding light or 
star; for the French poet, “C’est la clarté 
vibrante 4 notre horizon noir. . . .” (“La 
Mort des pauvres”) In Villaurrutia the 
conceit is similarly that of the star, dead 
for centuries, which continues to give off 
light, as the poet—dead through the aban- 
donment by love—continues to live. 
Estrella que te asomas, temblorosa y despierta, 
timida aparicién en el cielo impasible, 

tu, como yo—hace siglos—, estés helada y muerta, 


mas por tu propria luz sigues siendo visible. 
C“Estancias nocturnas,” p. 51) 


So that the eventual primavera is possible: 


Dicen que he muerto. 
No moriré jamas: 
jestoy despierto! (“Epitafios,” p. 75) 

In Nostaligia de la muerte the first part 
reproduces an earlier volume, Nocturnos. 
The title associates night and death. In 
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Baudelaire’s “La Fin de la journée” there 
is the comfort of death, an association with 
death and the finality of a certain cessation 
of troubles, of the need for an end to the 
difficulties, the struggle for existence, that 
called forth the “héroisme de la vie mo- 
derne”: “La nuit volupteusement monte, 
Apaisant tout. . . .” In Villaurrutia there 
is a longing for death for a similar reason. 
The “Nocturno” is a category type, listing 
all the emotions—placer, vicio, deseo, sueno 
—which arise in a sensual pattern during 
the night. At the end of the poem, as does 
Baudelaire, he subsumes all in one word 
todo: the complete emotional pattern, all 
his love, his actions, which 

circula en cada rama 

del arbol de mis venas, 

acaricia mis muslos, 
inunda mis oidos. . 


. . C“Nocturno,” p. 32) 


The secret vitality of this emotional re- 
sponse lies in the contrast between life and 
death; or rather, in that the means of ex- 
pression are limited by the eyes (vive en 
mis ojos muertos) and the lips (en mis 
labios duros). In “Nocturno Grito” a paral- 
lel Baudelairean spleen or acedia, an emo- 
tional impotence, is noticed: when the 
poet wishes to enquire of his heart what it 
contains, his hands will be “duros/pulsos 
de marmol helado.” (“Nocturno Grito,” p. 


33) 
Villaurrutia could probably have had in 


mind these words from Baudelaire: “Who 
among us is not a homo duplex? I mean 
those whose minds since infancy have been 
touched with pensiveness; always double, 
action and intention, dream and reality; 
one always harming the other.”* The mod- 
ern poet is a person who is trying to find 
out what sort of person he is; the problem 
is one of solitude, as for example when he 
hears “el grito de la estatua desdoblando la 
esquina.” (“Nocturno de la Estatua,” p. 
33) He wonders what is to be his response, 
In Baudelairean terms this type of inquiry 
or self-interrogation illustrates the differ- 
ence between “action and intention, dream 
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and reality.” The essence of this division 
can be stated in phrases reminiscent of 
Baudelaire: ennui (moral) and _ spleen 
(physical) of a constant frustration: 
querer tocar el grito y sdélo hallar el eco, 
querer asir el eco y encontrar sélo el muro 
y correr hacia el muro y tocar un espejo. 
(“Nocturno de la Estatua,” p. 34) 
Furthermore, as Baudelaire has pointed 
out in the Journaux intimes, there are 
two “sentiments contradictoires: l’horreur 
de la vie et l’ectase de la vie.”* These feel- 
ings are most poignantly expressed in a 
time of solitude, “en esta soledad sin pare- 
des.” For Baudelaire there is a conflict 
when the contrasting emotions are strug- 
gling with one another and which the 
French poet describes as “simultanées.” 
The resulting mood is one of despair: 
en un interminable descenso 
sin brazos que tender 
sin dedos para alcanzar. . 


a . . C‘Nocturno en que 
nada se oye,” p. 34) 


For Baudelaire, moreover, there is a further 
pair of opposing elements, velupté and 
extase. The former is more physical, felt 
by the senses. The latter is more intellec- 
tual, or, at times, more deeply aware of, 
say, religious values. They are, for Baude- 
laire, as for Villaurrutia, fleeting states, not 
the inherited part of man’s nature, but 
more those states which tend to come and 
go, depending on the moment. They are 
related to love and death. 

These themes of love and death are in- 
extricably intertwined in both Baudelaire 
and Villaurrutia. If the Mexican poet lacks 
the sardonic humor, the bitterness, of the 
French poet, he is close to the feeling of 
the nearness of death in any poetic mood. 
For Baudelaire in “Le Réve d’un curieux”: 


—J’allais mourir. C’était dans mon 4me amou- 


reuse, 
Désir mélé d’horreur, un mal particulier. . . . 


For Villaurrutia there is the same attrac- 
tion of love and death. In “Amor condusse 
noi ad una morte,” the theme is that of 
the dark night of the soul transposed to a 


a 


secular and more sensuous plane. The fear 
is not only that of knowledge, but also of 
the non-fulfillment of love, the lack of the 
total giving of oneself to love, “acaso en 
otros brazos te abandonas.” (p. 63) And 
eventually what Freudians have termed 
the death-wish, and what certain critics 
have called the morbidity of Baudelaire, 
takes place: the act of love which is a 
kind of death: 

y morir otra vez la misma muerte 

provisional, desgarradora, oscura. 

(“Amor condusse noi ad una morte,” p. 63) 
The paradox is carried out to its ultimate 
conclusions: that of hope and not hoping; 
of hoping that something will happen, and 
when it does happen, of hoping for the 
death of hope: 
la sola posesién de lo que espero, 
es porque cuando llega mi esperanza 
es cuando ya sin esperenza muero. 

C“Soneto de la esperanza,” p. 65) 
For Baudelaire, in “Le Godt du néant”: 
Morne esprit, autrefois amoureux de la lutte, 
L’Espoir, dont |’éperon attisait ton ardeur, 
Ne veut plus t’enfourcher! 

The ultimate result of this paradox is 
the corresponding reaction on the part of 
the woman, who also fears the end of love, 
the abnegation of the individual personal- 
ity, the incomplete giving of oneself. For 
Villaurrutia the problem is similar: 

de tal suerte 
que si no me dejas verte 
es por no ver en la mia 
la imagen de tu agonia: 
porque mi muerte es tu muerte. 

(“Décimas de nuestro amor,” III, p. 66) 
The basic theme is that of swefo, souvenir, 
dream. Dream, with all that is implied in 
the dream act: the re-organization of the 
past, the search for significance and mean- 
ing to one’s actions, the adjustment to one’s 
surroundings. For Baudelaire there is the 
implication of nostalgia: 
Ainsi dans la forét ci: mon esprit s’exile 
Un vieux Souvenir sonne a plein souffle du cor! 
(“Le Cygne,” IT) 

For Villaurrutia the poem, “Canto a la 

primavera,” represents a posing of the 
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problem of the dream in relation to its 
origins and to its réle as a means of identi- 
fication with primavera; additionally, the 
essentials of mystic rites are explored. In 
Villaurrutia the function of verse has this 
prophetic note, a Mallarmean ritualism, 
which is close to a kind of earth-worship, 
an almost Blake-like pantheism. For earth 
is the romantic repository of mystery, el 
misterioso sueno, to which the poet must 
go for an answer. In the Fleurs du mal, le 
souvenir (or the remembrance of the past) 
is necessary to complete the past, to give 
to the past the fullest possible identity. It 
comes near to Proust’s mémoire involon- 
taire. Sueno is similarly a principal theme; 
it recalls Hamlet’s line, and in that sleep 
what dreams may come, and the whole 
tradition of Hamletism so important in 
nineteenth-century French poetic outlook 
and in Baudelaire. In Villaurrutia sleep (a 
type of death) and death are inevitably 
joined, estoy muerto de sueno. The central 
difficulty in his discussion of death is one 
of definition, both of himself and what has 
happened to him, during a period of 
silence of a night: “en medio de un silencio 
. sin respirar siquiera para que nada 
turbe mi muerte. . .” (“Nocturno en que 
nada es oye,” p. 34) As Reyes Nevares has 
indicated: “Esta carecia de motivos, que 
es tal carecia para el amante, quien no 
puede en un momento dado decifrar la 
conducta del otro, es verdaderamente la 
muerte en el amor. La muerte que aflora 
en la superficie del episodio erético.”> The 
image is reciprocal, the lover and the loved 
one; it is a means whereby the poet keeps 
alive his love, even though he has no hope 
of finding it: 
Mi amor por ti. jno murid! 
Sigue viviendo en la fria, 
ignorada galerfa 
que en mi corazén cavé. (“Décimos,” X, p. 68) 
Thus Baudelaire fights against time: 


Noir assassin de la Vie et de I’Art. 

Tu ne tueras jamais dans ma mémoire 
Celle qui fut mon plaisir et ma gloire! 
(“Un fantéme,” IV, “Le portarait”) 


pe 
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This deeply personal type of experience 
might be described as characteristic of one 
point of view. The problem is further 
heightened by the fact that each experi- 
ence is an individual one, but one in 
which some one else is affected. Who can 
afford to give up his identity; is it possible 
to share what is usually referred to as the 
death-wish. The modern individual, and 
especially Baudelaire, is torn by the belief 
that without individualization there is no 
generalization possible; that in the love- 
death relationship the individual emotion 
and the individual death must remain, 
with the parallel notion of love and life. 
As a Mexican critic has written: “La 
muerte y la vida caminan juntas; asf, al 
descubrir la muerte, se ve la vida.”® 

The essential difference between Bau- 
delaire and Villaurrutia lies in the rdle 
the intellect plays. For both poets fatalism 
is evident. For Baudelaire, however, be- 
cause of the Catholic tradition within 
which he worked, the notion of love was 
linked with sin, that of death with pride. 
The dream motive in Baudelaire is an 
escape motive, even in the sense of an 
ideal world where an ideal Beauty can be 
attained, whatever its origins. This dual- 
ism is the source of much of Baudelaire’s 
spleen and ideal: 
Trois mille six cents fois par heure, la Seconde 
Chichote: Souviens-toil—Rapide, avec sa voix 
D’insecte, Maintenant dit: Je suis Autrefois, 
Et j'ai pompé ta vie avec ma trompe immonde. 

C“L’Horloge” ) 

And even though Villaurrutia has little 
concern for this Christian world-view, 
there is still an intellectual inquiry which 
relates him. to the French poet. As an 
American scholar has said concerning Nos- 
talgia de la muerte: “. . . la melancolia se 
ha hecho angustia y la soledad es amenaza. 
En este libro una afirmacién de las reali- 
dades filosdicas que persiguen al poeta en 
la lucidez desesperada de la noche.”* The 
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moments of anguish remind the reader of 
twentieth-century philosophy of crisis, of 
Existentialist Angst. 


Si nuestro amor no fuera 
en el suefio doloroso 

en que vives, sin mf, 
dentro de mi una vida 
que me llena de espanto. . . 
(“Nuestro amor,” p. 69) 


In summary: there is little evidence of 
a direct imitation of Baudelaire by Villau- 
rrutia. As is generally true in France, 
Baudelaire’s influence is indirect, through 
a similarity of approach to problems of 
love, death, dream. These themes are inter- 
related in the poetry of Baudelaire and 
Villaurrutia in a similar outlook: that the 
poet is truly only alive and functioning in 
these moments of extreme anguish, or even 
fear; that eventually there is an affirmation 
of poetic vitality and purpose, which af- 
fords a reason or a kind of explanation for 
the suffering and the doubts experienced. 
Can we not say that there is in poetry, as 
in science, a common basis of thought in 
which one poet is indebted to another? 


NOTES 


1 Xavier Villaurrutia, Poesia y teatro completos 
(México, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1953). 
Titles of poems and page numbers after cita- 
tions refer to this edition. 

2 Charles Baudelaire, Oeuvres complétes (Paris: 
Editions de la Pléiade, 1951). Titles of poems 
in text refer to this edition. 

8 Tbid., p. 1008. In a review of La Double Vie by 
Charles Asselineau; the English phrase appears in 
English in the French text. 

4 Ibid., p. 1220. Section LXXIII of Mon coeur mis 
a nu. 

5 Salvador Reyes Nevares, El amor y la amistad en 
México (México: Porria y Obregon, 1952), p. 
53 


6 Albert R. Lopes, “La Poesfa de Xavier Villau- 
rrutia,” in Memoria del segundo congreso inter- 
nacional de catedraticos de literatura iberoameri- 
cana (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1941), p. 255. 

7 Frank Dauster, “La poesia de Xavier Villau- 
rrutia,” Revista Iberoamericana, xvm1 (enero- 
sept., 1953), p. 346. 
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ENRIQUE DE VILLENA AND THE “ARTE CISORIA” 


Doris Kinc Arjona 
Stetson University 


Enrique de Villena, who died in 1434 
at the age of fifty, has been many things 
to many men.* He grew up under the eye 
of his powerful and ambitious grandfather, 
Alfonso de Aragén, Condestable de Casti- 
Ila and marqués de Villena, who found him 
an aggravating boy, more apt to read a book 
than break a lance. When he was twenty 
he won lasting notoriety by an act that 
seems out of keeping with his character: he 
divorced his wife as an essential prelimi- 
nary to becoming Grand Master of the 
order of Calatrava. Ten uneasy years later, 
a papal decree annulled his divorce, ejected 
him from the order, and sent him back to 
his wife. He spent two more years as a 
courtier, largely with his cousin and dear 
friend, Fernando el de Antequera, crowned 
Fernando I of Aragon in 1414. After Fer- 
nando’s death, in 1416, he lived mostly on 
his own estate, Iniesta, or on his wife’s 
estate, Torralba (both in the bishopric of 
Cuenca), devoting himself to literature and 
to the peculiar disciplines that then passed 
for science.? In Generaciones y semblanzas 
(written about 1450), Fern4n Pérez de 
Guzman says of Villena: “Fué pequefio de 
cuerpo e grueso, el rostro blanco e colo- 
rado.” He also says, among other things, 
that Villena was wonderfully inept in the 
management of his house and estate.? 

During much of Villena’s life his studies 
had made him suspect to a society that 
looked upon writing as a Black Art; after 
his retirement his fame as a necromancer 
became widespread. When he died, the 
king Don Juan II ordered two cartloads of 


* A paper read before one of the Spanish sec- 
tions of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association (Augusta, Ga., Nov. 7, 1958). 


books from his library burned under the 
supervision of a prominent Dominican, 
who is known to have appropriated from 
the pile books that he afterwards put to his 
own uses.® 

As an alleged master magician and as- 
sociate of the Devil, Villena became the 
center of a considerable volume of folk- 
lore. He was “un Fausto espafiol a quien 
sdlo le ha faltado un Goethe,” to quote 
Menéndez y Pelayo. Like many other 
Spaniards, he found the Devil not too hard 
to outwit. According to one group of 
stories, instead of giving the Devil his 
soul he gave him his shadow, and went 
shadowless for the rest of his days. Accord- 
ing to another group, he anticipated trouble 
by having himself cut up fine and placed 
in a large flask, so that when the Devil 
came to collect, he found his intended vic- 
tim out of circulation, quietly reassembling 
in preparation for another life.* 

Villena usually appears in Spanish liter- 
ature in one of two ways: as Grand Mas- 
ter of Calatrava, lord of the troubadour 
Macias; or as an entity in a redoma, about 
ready, after centuries of imprisonment, for 
a return to the world. His character 
changes with each appearance. Lope pre- 
sents him in Porfiar hasta morir (published 
in 1638) as a just and kindly man, who 
tries to protect Macfas from the vengeful 
husband of the lady he loves. Larra, who 
thought of himself as a Macfas pitted 
against the world, set the Grand Master 
against the lover in the drama Macias 


. (published in 1835); in the novel El don- 


cel de don Enrique el Doliente (1834), 
made him a really sinister figure, clearing 
the way to the Grand Mastership by the 
abduction of his wife. Both Quevedo in 
Visita de los chistes (1622-1627) and Hart- 
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zenbusch in La redoma encantada (1839) 
show Villena emerging from his flask. In 
the work of Quevedo he nearly decides 
to stay there after hearing of the many 
abuses committed in the name of honor 
and the law: he is just another Quevedo. 
On the other hand, the Villena released 
from the redoma by Hartzenbusch is all 
sweetness and light, rescues a damsel in 
distress, marries her, and outwits the nat- 
ural and supernatural powers arrayed 
against him. 

Faced with the conflicting Villenas of 
chronicle, folklore and literature, one asks 
what the man was really like. Was he an 
unscrupulous schemer? An _ unworldly 
scholar? A character out of science fiction? 
This paper is an attempt to find some an- 
swer in his writing, specifically in the Arte 
cisoria (the Art of Carving), his best work, 
which he completed in Torralba on Sep- 
tember 6, 1423. 

The Arte cisoria has not always been 
easily available. The elegant manuscript 
now in the Escorial was written by a copy- 
ist in Villena’s service, though the last 
lines appear to be in the author's hand. It 
was given to the Escorial by Philip II, 
who acquired it from the library of Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza. The text, unanno- 
tated, was first printed in 1766, by the 
monks of the Escorial, in a limited edition. 
A second edition, with prologue, appendix 
and annotation by Felipe Benicio Navarro, 
was issued in Barcelona in 1879, but was 
soon exhausted. A third edition of three 
hundred copies, with preface and glossary 
by Enrique Diaz-Retg, was published in 
Barcelona in 1948. 

The Arte cisoria was written at the peti- 
tion of Sancho de Jarava, cortador de carnes 
y demds manjares ante la mesa del rey D. 
Juan II and Villena’s friend, who wished 
to know more about the general principles 
of the art and about the specific techniques 
of a predecessor, Nuifiez de Vega.® This is 
characteristic: each of Villena’s works was 
written at the request of someone who 


formed part of his circle of friends. Villena 
dedicated the Arte de trovar (1417?) to 
the marqués de Santillana, who also asked 
him to do the translations of the Eneid 
(1428) and the Divine Comedy (1427). 
The Tratado de la lepra (1417?) was an 
answer to another friend, Alonso de 
Cuenca, physician to Don Juan II, who 
wrote a letter of inquiry about two Biblical 
passages (Leviticus XIII, 47-59 and XIV, 
33-48). Villena composed the Libro de los 
doce trabajos de Heércules in Catalan 
(1417) at the instance of mosén Pero 
Pardo, consejero del rey de Aragon; trans- 
lated it into Castilian for Juan Fernandez 
de Valera, a young gentleman who had 
been in and later returned to his service. 
For Fernandez de Valera he also wrote the 
Libro de aojamiento (1422-1425), the Ex- 
posicién del versiculo 4 del salmo VIII 
(1424), and the Tratado de la consolacién 
(1422-1423 ?), this last in reply to a mov- 
ing letter in which the young man begged 
to be comforted for the ravages which a 
visitation of the plague had made in his 
life. Villena, though himself constantly 
harassed by curas familiares, movible for- 
tuna y adversidades, cheerfully undertook 
each of these commissions, considering, as 
he said, “un trabajo reposo de otro 
trabajo.”* 

The Arte cisoria is a practical, well con- 
structed handbook which explains in twen- 
ty chapters the origin of the art, the duties 
and privileges of the court carver, the 
nature and care of his instruments, the 
etiquette he should observe at the king’s 
table, the exact techniques he should use 
for birds, quadrupeds, vegetables, fruits, 
and the education needed to fit him for 
his office. It is never, as is sometimes said, 
a cookbook. When Villena speaks of the 
preparation of food, it is only to tell the 
carver what to expect. A peacock, for 
example, may be cooked with head and 
tail (protected by damp cloths) or the 
head and tail may be cut off and later at- 
tached by wooden pegs. On festive occa- 
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sions the bird will be brought to the table 
with its tail spread, the king’s crest painted 
on cloth of gold around its neck, and its 
body covered with wide strips of bacon al- 
ternating with strips of red silk.’ The 
carver is told in detail how to deal with 
all this. 

Villena, so prone elsewhere to pile up 
quotation and allusion, cites no authorities 
for the specific carving procedures he rec- 
ommends. Clearly he has them from per- 
sonal observation and experience: at the 
court of Castile, with Enrique III and 
Juan II Chis cousin and nephew); or at 
the court of Aragon, with his cousin Fer- 
nando I, for whom he is known to have 
carved more than once during the corona- 
tion festivities of 1414.8 There appears to 
be no actual record of his carving at any 
other time, yet some passages of the Arte 
cisoria suggest the familiarity that might 
well exist between the carver and a king 
who was a near relative. When the carver 
is not busy, says one passage, he should 
watch the king closely and warn him, by 
some signal understood between them, to 
remove any food that he may have on his 
face or his breast.® 

Reading Villena’s account of the cere- 
mony of court carving is like viewing a 
series of medieval tapestries: the ritual pre- 
scribed is so explicit, the detail so graphic. 
As the dinner hour approaches, the carver 
leaves his lodging, in or near the palace. 
An attendant, walking before him, carries 
a chest of sweet-smelling wood containing 
his cases of instruments, each case tied 
with a knot whose intricacies are known 
only to him. In the palace reposteria, the 
carver is given a silver tray on which he 
arranges his instruments; five steel knives 
of different shapes and sizes; two silver or 
gold forks, one of two and one of three 
prongs; a perero to peel and slice fruit; 
punganes to extract shellfish. He then 
places on the tray fine napkins for the 
king’s use, covers it with an embroidered 
cloth, leaves it in the care of the repostero, 
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and proceeds to the banquet hall.*° He is 
a fine figure. His beard is trimmed, his hair 
well combed; his face and hands are clean; 
his nails are cut as specified. He has 
cleaned his teeth with a substance that also 
reddens the gums (formulae supplied). 
He wears gloves of buckskin or scarlet 
cloth (never fur-lined). His boots, if any, 
are not new enough to have an odor. He 
has carefully kept away from onions, garlic, 
smoky chimneys, stables and soap fac- 
tories.™* 

Now the king enters, is seated, is given 
aguamanos. Bread is placed on the table; 
the blessing is said. The carver receives 
his tray from the repostero, lays out his 
instruments in order. Then, after kneeling 
before the king, he proceeds to the salva, 
the rite of tasting for poison. He passes 
each of his instruments through a small 
piece of bread, which is eaten by the 
repostero. When the main dish arrives, the 
carver steps aside while it is tasted by the 
maestresala. The carver then hands the 
king a napkin, which he has first pressed 
to his lips. These preliminaries over, he 
goes to work, tasting everything that he 
serves the king, stopping to hold up the 
king’s plate while he is drinking wine, 
never relaxing his vigilance until, with 
the end of the meal, he collects his instru- 
ments, returns them to the tray, and hands 
the tray to the repostero who brought it 

The most technical part of the Arte 
cisoria (chapters six through. eleven) is 
somewhat arid for the reader who is not 
likely to be called on for a virtuoso per- 
formance at a royal table. It tells the carver 
which of his instruments to use and exact- 
ly how to cut and serve anything that may 
come to his table, from sheep stuffed with 
little birds to peaches in wine. Up to and 
through this section, the tone of the book 
is largely impersonal. Villena appears be- 
tween the lines as a courtier in orbit, much 
concerned with formalities, who meticu- 
lously follows palace traditions and even 
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shares in the mystique that surrounds the 
person of the king. He also appears as a 
good textbook writer, who thoroughly or- 
ganizes his material and develops it with 
care and precision. Only the heavily Lat- 
inized prose, and some display of erudition 
in the early part of the book, suggest the 
pedantic scholar. Only two passages, men- 
tioning respectively the magical proper- 
ties of certain stones and certain animals, 
suggest the devotee of the occult.** 
Chapters fifteen through nineteen of the 
Arte cisoria are devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion of the privileges that the carver 
should enjoy and the training needed to fit 
him for an office that daily brings him 
close to the king, makes him responsible 
for the king’s health and his very life. The 
carver must be paid regularly so that he 
may have no reason to murmur when he 
should be performing his office in silence. 
He must have no other occupation to dis- 
tract him or take him from the palace: if 
he is involved in a trial, it must be held 
at court. Above all, he must know that his 
loyal service will bring him and his family 
security and honor: the king should praise 
him and have others praise him.™* 
Villena writes in detail and with con- 
siderable feeling about the education of 
young men who aspire to be carvers. He 
carefully outlines their technical training: 
they should practice on fruits, then go on, 
in order, to edible roots, cheese in prepara- 
tion for fish, mandrake in preparation for 
fowl, calabazas in preparation for quadru- 
peds. They should carefully observe those 
who carve for the king; then, as they them- 
selves become expert, they should carve for 
persons of increasingly higher rank and on 
more and more important occasions. They 
should be taught “buenas costumbres, cor- 
tesia, mesura, limpieza, sosiego, buenos 
gestos e non fablar cuando cortasen.”"® 
They should develop the qualities named 
by the second of the Siete partidas (titulo 
nueve, ley oncena) as essential in those 
who serve at the king’s table: they should 


be loyal, skillful, discreet, slow to anger, 
free from greed, free from envy.*® 

More than anything, Villena would 
have these young men rise above the cor- 
rosive jealousy, calumny and intrigue of 
court life. They should fix their minds on 
noble deeds and thoughts, by reading the 
chronicles and by being present when the 
king receives eminent men. They should 
be schooled to listen with real pleasure 
while others are praised and to add praises 
of their own. When they speak ill of 
others, they must be sternly reproved.?” 

The last chapter of the Arte cisoria, in 
which Villena commends the work to 
Sancho de Jarava, and the affectionate let- 
ter written to accompany the manuscript, 
reveal something of the man that has not 
appeared heretofore. He expresses more 
than conventional humility and anxiety 
concerning what may be said of him and 
his book. He hopes that it will be read by 
all those interested in its theme, including 
the king. He advises Sancho to have a copy 
or copies that he can lend, for sometimes 
people do not return the books they bor- 
row. He takes pride in his work, but he 
knows that it has faults, and he urges 
Sancho not to make it public until his 
friend, Alonso de Cuenca, then at court, 
has read it and said what errors, if any, 
should be corrected. He asks Sancho for 
his help, “encomendando vos,” he says, 
“defendades mi buena entencion, con vues- 
tro buen desir, contra los reprendedores 
que suelen comun mente agusar sus len- 
guas contras las nuevas obras, osan rrepre- 
hender lo que non sabrian faser.. . 
segunt el talento que me fué encomen- 
dado, non lo puse so la escura medida, 
mas en vos la presente materia, asy como 
en candelerio, porque lusga en la rreal 


It may be presumptuous to hold a very 
small taper up to a handbook like the Arte 
cisoria, expecting it to reveal very much 
concerning a character as controversial as 
Enrique de Villena’s. Nevertheless, a care- 
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ful reading of the book leaves one con- 
vinced that he was neither a mad scientist, 
an embittered recluse or a heartless climb- 
er. Though he shared in the credulity of 
his age and dabbled in such matters as 
astrology and the evil eye, he was also 
capable of writing an objective and me- 
thodical treatise on a useful art. He suf- 
fered from court life, but long after he 
withdrew from it he continued to be keen- 
ly interested in its ways and on cordial, 
even intimate terms with some of its lead- 
ing figures. Of the arrogant, ambitious 
schemer there is no trace. He had all the 
modesty consistent with his station in life. 
He sought the advice of his friends. He 
was always eager to serve them. Finally, 
he had enough faith in the perfectibility 
of human nature to believe that youth 
could be led to emulate greatness and work 
toward the creation of a better society than 


the one he had known. 
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LA CALIDAD LITERARIA DEL TEATRO DE MIGUEL MIHURA 


SamueEt A. Worsy 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


Ya en otras ocasiones han aparecido ar- 
ticulos en Hispania,’ en los que figuran 
breves alusiones a la labor teatral de Mi- 
guel Mihura, en términos generales 0 como 
referencia limitada a algtin detalle, pero la 
obra, llena de humor inteligente, de este 
ingenioso comediégrafo merece un estudio 
mas detenido. Indiscutiblemente, su cali- 
dad es superior a la del teatro de Jardiel 
Poncela con cuyo nombre se ha enlazado 
el de Mihura en observaciones referentes 
al teatro que aflora a raiz de la guerra civil, 
en las que se contrasta a los dos comedié- 
grafos con Mufioz Seca. 

La obra de Mufioz Seca, bien sabido es, 
consistia en piezas astracanescas (farsas 
cuya risa dependia principalmente de 


equivocos y chistes, de personajes parodia- 


dos con extravagancia y de otros dispara- 
tes), que hacian gracia al pueblo sin tener- 
la, aunque no faltaba algun trocito capaz 
de hacer reir también a los de inteligencia 
mas perspicaz. Imitando la realidad, Mu- 
hoz Seca la exageré de tal modo que sus 
situaciones y personajes poca semejanza 
tienen con ésta. Cuando, movido por su 
hostilidad hacia la repuiblica, llega a ocu- 
parse de algin problema social, tal como 
la legalizacién de los divorcios (en Ana- 
cleto se divorcia) o la tendencia radical de 
los sindicatos obreros Cen La Oca—iniciales 
de las palabras “Libre Asociacién de obre- 
ros cansados y aburridos”) su acostumbra- 
da parodia es para muchos un chiste odioso 
e inoportuno. 

Jardiel Poncela (quien compartia, inci- 
dentalmente, las ideas politicas de Mufioz 
Seca, y por ello fué silbado cuando repre- 
senté sus comedias en la América del Sur 
con una compafiia que habia Ilevado alla)? 
logré triunfos populares, en particular en 
la época posterior a la guerra civil, explo- 


tando con su indiscutible talento una veta 
nueva de comicidad tan suya que en Es- 
pana llegé a constituir su marca personal: 
“humor jardielesco.” 

Indudablemente, el “humor nuevo” (ya 
sea “humor jardielesco” o “humor codor- 
nicesco”)* es una innovacién bien distin- 
guible del humor de Mufioz Seca, pero el 
resultado es el mismo: la deshumanizacién 
de los personajes y la deformacién de Ja 
realidad hasta el punto de destruir su ele- 
mento humano. Ahora bien, aunque es 
verdad que Mihura fué el fundador de la 
revista humoristica La Codorniz, y que sus 
comedias no carecen de humor que puede 
clasificarse como “humor codornicesco,” su 
teatro posee méritos de arte literario no 
existentes ni en el de sus imitadores ni 
siquiera en el de quien los supera en talen- 
to, Jardiel Poncela, el del “humor jardie- 
lesco.” 

La primera comedia que estrend Mihura, 
Ni rico ni pobre sino todo lo contrario 
(1943), escrita en colaboracién con An- 
tonio Lara (mas conocido por su seudéni- 
mo “Tono”) “moviéd apasionadas discu- 
siones y atrajo e interesé al gran publico.”* 
En 1946 estrendé El caso de la mujer asesi- 
nadita (en colaboracién con Alvaro de 
Laiglesia), una comedia expresionista, farsa 
excelente que ciertamente es, no va en zaga 
a las mejores del teatro europeo. Mezclando 
en la accién un suefio raro con episodios 
reales e incluso personajes ya muertos con 
los vivos (durante un rato, indistinguible- 
mente), esta obra, que divierte y sorprende 
con sus situaciones tan originales, ha sido 
llamada “la mds importante, tal vez, de las 
comedias del nuevo teatro espafiol hasta la 
fecha en que escribimos.”® 

Esta comedia nos relata, entre risas, la 
patética historia de Mercecedes, quien, 
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dormitando mientras espera la vuelta de 
su marido, Lorenzo, tiene un sueno bas- 
tante raro cuyos sucesos se representan ante 
el publico como si fueran reales. Su suefio 
concierne a Lorenzo, quien vuelve a casa 
acompafiado de dos personas que ella no 
conoce: una mecandgrafa, Raquel, a quien 
Lorenzo mas tarde instala en casa para 
que ésta le ayude a preparar un trabajo 
especial; y un indio norteamericano, Nor- 
ton, quien después, terminado el suejfo, 
visita la casa con traje ordinario, como 
compafero de Lorenzo en una empresa 
importante. En su suefo, que eventual- 
mente ha de convertirse en realidad, Mer- 
cedes oye a Lorenzo y a Raquel explicar a 
Norton cémo se habifan visto obligados a 
envenenarla para poder casarse, pero las 
precauciones que ella toma después para 
impedir las relaciones de amor entre su 
marido y Raquel resultan iniutiles. La esce- 
na culminante de estas relaciones, criticada 
como cinica o absurda por unos, ha 
sido aplaudida por criticos menos melin- 
drosos como algo divertidisimo. En efecto, 
es una escena de amor “distinta” y nada 
impropia dentro de su “clima,” que causa 
una sorpresa grata por su originalidad. Y, 
ademas, como los enamorados son indivi- 
duos poco intelectuales, por no decir vul- 
gares, tal expresién del amor constituye un 
habil contraste con el amor espiritual de 
Mercedes y Norton, que alcanza su culmi- 
nacién cabal cuando la voz del espiritua- 
lista Norton y la de la romantica Mercedes, 
después de muertos (ésta envenenada por 
su marido y aquél cuando un coche de 
bomberos choca con el suyo), mantienen 
el didlogo siguiente: 

Voz N.—No he podido venir antes, Mercedes. 


jEs tan dificil que le atropelle a uno un coche 
de bomberos! .. . 


Voz M.—jMas dificil atin es conseguir, que le 
envenene a una su marido, Norton! ;Pero al 

Voz N.—No me Ilames Norton, Mercedes. Llé- 
mame Carlos. 

Voz M.—Como tu quieras, alma mia . 
muy lejos el limbo? 

Voz N.—No. Aqui a dos pasos llegamos en se- 
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guida. . . . jMercedes! 
Voz M.—jCarlos! .. 

Mihura ha estrenado tres “comedias po- 
liciacas’—Una mujer cualquiera (abril de 
1953), El caso de la mujer estupenda 
(febrero de 1953) y Carlota (1956). La 
primera, despojada de comicidad que se 
espera siempre del delicioso humorismo del 
autor, tiene una trama que capta nuestro 
interés con situaciones teatralmente efica- 
ces. Pero el inexplicable carifio de la pro- 
tagonista por un bribén vulgar y odioso, 
que la ha expuesto con sus trampas a que 
se sospeche de ella por el asesinato que él 
mismo habia cometido, carece de motiva- 
cién adecuada y padece de excesivo senti- 
mentalismo, un defecto—este ultimo—que 
raras veces se le puede acusar a Mihura. 

El caso de la senora estupenda, en cam- 
bio, sin ser una de sus mejores comedias, 
hace reir continuamente. Por esto mismo, 
naturalmente, ha de decepcionar a los que 
toman demasiado en serio la caza ficticia 
de los espias. Indudablemente, el autor ha- 
bria alcanzado mayor mérito de haber 
dotado a su protagonista con sentimiento 
mas humano y de aaber desarrollado 
relaciones de amor mas convincentes entre 
ésta y Carlos. 

En noviembre del mismo aio (1953) 
Mihura estrena una de sus mejores come- 
dias, A media luz los tres. Sus personajes 
son: Las mujeres (cuatro papeles distintos 
interpretados por una sola actriz), El hom- 
bre (Alfredo) y El amigo (Sebastian). 
Esta comedia nos presenta un D. Juan 
que, en vez de marcharse a Italia, alquila 
en Madrid un piso de soltero y traduce en 
frases y procedimientos modernos el famo- 
so verso: “Aqui esta D. Juan Tenorio / 
para quien quiera algo de él.” Pero las 
mujeres que procura seducir prefieren. a 
su esquivo amigo casado, el cual, por su 
parte, se interesa mas por la pesca subma- 
rina. El frustrado protagonista, pues, ter- 
mina por casarse con la asistenta por horas 
que le cuida cuando cae enfermo con una 
pulmonfa. 
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Tan seguro es el talento con que Mi- 
hura ha realizado la individualidad de cada 
una de las mujeres que bien puede recha- 
zar la ventaja de la interpretacién de sus 
papeles por cuatro actrices diferentes Chay 
en la comedia una alusién al parecido 
fisico de las mujeres). La primera en apa- 
recer—la asistenta—es candida y simpatica, 
y demuestra su buen sentido sobre todo 
cuando, en la escena final, halaga carifio- 
samente el enorme egotismo de su marido. 
La segunda, aunque finge ser una mucha- 
cha sabida y corrida cuya unica preocupa- 
cién son los frivolos saraos y el divertirse, 
en realidad duda irresoluta entre la per- 
sonalidad que le gusta representar y el 
amor que anhela desesperadamente. La 
tercera es una casada en busca de aventuras 
romanticas con los amigos de su marido. 
Caricatura mds bien que persona real, 
viene a visitar a Alfredo “decidida a todo,” 
pero: “;No me toques ese brazo. . .! Ayer 
me pusieron una inyeccién”; o bien, pre- 
ocupada por su sombrero: “jMe vas a 
estropear la pluma, Alfredo!” Y le atribuye 
a él la responsabilidad de sus relaciones, 
porque: “Tt te las fuiste arreglando de tal 
manera para conquistarme [en el cine] 
. . . Estébamos juntos en las butacas, y 
yo, sin darme cuenta, puse mi brazo sobre 
el tuyo, y ti no lo quitaste . . . Y después, 
cuando yo te llamaba todas las tardes por 
teléfono, ti te ponfas siempre en vez de 
decir que no estabas en casa. . .” (Acto 
I}. La cuarta de Las mujeres es una inge- 
nua chica de cabaret que prefiere la vida 
doméstica. No cabe duda de que A media 
luz los tres es una de las comedias mas 
preciosas del teatro de humor contempo- 
raneo. Su didlogo es ocurrente y deleitoso 
y, con la ya citada excepcién, los persona- 
jes, concebidos con inteligencia y simpatia, 
son, a pesar de la comicidad que los en- 
vuelve, personas de verdad. 

El seftor vestido de violeta (1954) y 
Sublime decisién (1955) son comedias 
bastante divertidas pero, la primera sobre 
todo, con un humor de parodia. El prota- 


gonista de El senor vestido de violeta es 
un torero afligido, tras intervalos licidos, 
por la obsesién de ser su propia abuelita. 
Envanecido de complejo tan poco usual, 
se resiente cuando un especialista extran- 
jero, al hacer su diagndstico, encuentra 
que “a lo mejor lo que tiene usted es el 
complejo de viejecita.” La accién de Su- 
blime decisién tiene lugar en el Madrid de 
1895. La caricatura, es cierto, prevalece en 
ambas comedias, pero la ultima, ademas 
de su gracioso costumbrismo, tiene el méri- 
to de sus personajes que nos atraen con su 
simpatica humanidad, una ternura que es 
la delicia especial del estilo de Mihura. 

Y esta vena de ternura, cualidad humana 
tan necesaria para infundir valor artistico 
a la farsa, es precisamente la cualidad que 
hace de Tres sombreros de copa Cescrita 
en 1932 y estrenada en 1952 por el “Tea- 
tro Espafiol Universitario”) la obra maes- 
tra de Mihura.’ 


Vale la pena de notar la fecha—1932. 
Todavia dominaba en el teatro espafiol, ya 
notablemente decadente, la produccién 
realista de variado estilo y mérito de Bena- 
vente, Martinez Sierra, los Quintero, 
Linares Rivas, Arniches y Mufioz Seca. En 
cuanto al drama en verso, José Maria 
Peman inicia su carrera continuando el tea- 
tro de Eduardo Marquina. La obra dramé- 
tica del gran Garcia Lorca que mas impor- 
tancia alcanza, palpita con lo intimamente 
tradicional de Espafia tampoco tiene nada 
que ver con el nuevo teatro europeo. Este 
teatro—de estilo expresionista u otras inno- 
vaciones—sdlo tuvo un representante espa- 
fiol digno de compararse con un Pirandello 
u otros nombres célebres de ese movimien- 
to: Jacinto Grau.* Sin embargo, su recono- 
cido mérito literario no le valié para que se 
representara su obra maestra, El sefior de 
Pigmalién, escrita en 1921, sino hasta siete 
afios mas tarde, y eso que ya se habja estre- 
nado alrededor de 1923 en Paris, y en 
Roma jpor el mismo Pirandello! Tres som- 
breros de copa no ha tenido atin la fortuna 
de su estreno en el teatro profesional. Sera 
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por falta del endoso de Paris y Roma, pues- 
to que méritos no le faltan. 

La lectura de esta obra nos recordé dos 
célebres ejemplos del teatro norteamericano 
de esa época inspirados en el surrealismo 
o expresionismo: The Adding Machine 
de Elmer Rice (1923) y Beggar on Horse- 
back, adaptada del aleman por G. S. Kauf- 
man y Mare Connelly (1924). Con su 
tema central—conflicto entre el amor y un 
mariage de convenance—la comedia de 
Mihura se aproxima mas a la de Kaufman 
y Connelly, pero ofrece un contraste con 
las dos por hallarse completamente despo- 
jada de la sdtira 4spera y amarga de éstas 
contra aspectos deplorables de nuestra 
sociedad. La confrontacién de las tres 
comedias hace resaltar la excelencia y su- 
perioridad de la espafiola, su genuino hu- 
morismo, rubrica personal e indeleble de 
Mihura por su suavidad y sensibilidad, tan 
humana sensibilidad a pesar del ambiente 
peculiar en que se mueven los personajes 
como mufiecos. Beggar on Horseback Cen 
su parte realista, donde se resuelve el con- 
flicto) desciende a la sensibleria vulgar 
y ambas comedias norteamericanas carecen 
de la poesia que ennoblece la obra de 
Mihura. 

Tres sombreros de copa relata una his- 
toria muy sencilla. Su protagonista, Dio- 
nisio, un Mr. Zero, pero no despreciado 
por su autor como éste sino, al contrario, 
concebido con simpatia, llega al hotel de 
una pequefia poblacién donde vive su 
novia. A la mafiana siguiente ha de casarse 
con ella, pero durante la noche llega a 
estrechar relaciones con unos actores y 
bailarines hospedados en su hotel. Ena- 
morado de la encantadora bailarina Paula, 
la deja, no obstante, para tomar al amanecer 
el coche que ha de llevarle a casarse con 
la novia que él no quiere, una muchacha 
que, segin Mihura, “resulté tan cursi, que 
el autor, avergonzado, no se atreve a pre- 
sentarla en escena en toda la obra.”® 


En un céncavo espejo surrealista, bien 
sostenido durante toda la obra, hacemos el 
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conocimiento de los personajes y presencia- 
mos el desarrollo de los tiernos amores de 
Dionisio y Paula. La comicidad del didlogo 
resulta, a veces, tan sdlo porque algun per- 
sonaje dice cosas que a los demds se nos 
quedan en el pensamiento; otras veces, la 
contradiccién de lo normal resulta de una 
ingenuidad como ocurre cuando el duefio 
del hotel le pondera a Dionisio el efecto de 
las lucecitas del puerto que se ven desde la 
ventana, y luego sale con que él mismo no 
las ve pero que su padre, antes de morir, 
le habia encomendado que Ilamara la aten- 
cién de los huéspedes sobre esto; de vez en 
cuando la ingenuidad o la falta de légica 
llega al ridiculo absurdo de la explicacién de 
Madame Olga, la mujer barbuda, que dice 
que no se afeita por culpa de su marido: 
“Mi marido era un hombre muy bueno, 
pero de ideas antiguas . . . jE] no pudo 
resistir nunca a esas mujeres que se depilan 
las cejas y se afeitan el cogote! . . . Siem- 
pre lo decia el pobre: ‘jEstas mujeres que 
se afeitan me parecen hombres!’”*® Pero 
ya sea légico, paradéjico 0 completamente 
absurdo, el didlogo de esta comedia es 
siempre original. 

La accién como de pesadilla del Acto II 
impide que Dionisio se ponga al aparato 
para atender las llamades telefénicas de su 
novia, y el padre de ésta, que viene a 
indagar lo que ha pasado, se enoja cuando 
Dionisio le explica que habia salido a la 
calle porque le dolia la cabeza: 

D. Sacramento.—Usted debié ponerse dos ruedas 

le patatas en las sienes . . 

Dionisio.—Yo no tenfa patatas . 
Sacramento.—Las personas decentes deben 
llevar siempre patatas en los _bolsillos. 

¢Por qué no ha puesto usted en este cuarto 

los retratos de su familia, caballero? 


Dionisio.—Yo sdélo pienso estar aqui 
noche... 

D. Sacramento.—jNo importa, caballero! Usted 
debiéd poner cuadros en las paredes .. . el 
retrato de un nijfio en traje de Primera Comu- 
nién. 

Dionisio.—:Pero qué nifio iba a poner? 

D. Sacramento.—jEso no importa! . . . jE] mun- 

do esta Ieno de niiios de Primera Comunién! 

. . . Usted vivira en mi casa, y mi casa es una 

casa honrada. jUsted no podrd salir por las 

noches a pasear bajo la Iluvia! Usted, ademas, 


esta 
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tendra que levantarse a las seis y cuarto para 
desayunar a las seis y media un huevo frito con 
pan .. 

Ya notamos el criterio de D. Sacramen- 
to: sdlo los bohemios salen por la noche a 
pasear bajo la lluvia o dejan de exhibir re- 
tratos de la familia en las paredes del 
cuarto. Mihura, incidentalmente, ha dis- 
tinguido habilmente entre los tipos de D. 
Sacramento, simbolo de respetabilidad y 
mediocridad burguesas, y de El Sejfior 
Odioso, el hombre mas rico de la provincia. 
Grande es el acierto con que ha hecho el 
retrato de estos y de otros personajes. El 
caracter de Dionisio es muy débil para 
oponerse a lo que ya se ha acordado. Mi- 
hura evité los tépicos con que, en Beggar 
on Horseback, el protagonista decide 
casarse con la chica que cuenta mds con 
la falsamente fabricada simpatia del pi- 
blico. Con arte apropiado Mihura también 
evita un lloroso sentimentalismo que, para 
espectadores inteligentes, no podria menos 
de rebajar la conmovedora situacién de la 
escena final. Después de mirar salir a Dio- 
nisio y de agitar el pafuelo asomada a la 
ventana, Paula se vuelve, ve los tres som- 
breros de copa y los coge. “De pronto, 
cuando parece que se va a poner senti- 
mental, tira los sombreros por el aire y 
lanza el alegre grito de la pista: ‘jhoop!’ 
Sonrie, saluda y cae el telén.” 

“No me atrevo a pensar,” dice Sainz de 
Robles, “los motivos que tuvieron las em- 
presas para negar la representacién de esta 
comedia excepcional, que suma, a su vivisi- 
mo enredo y desbordante gracia, la alta 
calidad literaria, el ingenio mas original, la 
humana ternura y la expresividad de un 
didlogo lleno de fortuna paradéjica.”!* 

Mihura, pues, dentro de los limites de 
su arte, alcanza muchas veces una altura 


de que bien se puede enorgullecer el teatro 
espahol contemporaneo. Y es de esperar 
que la eventual representacién de El caso 
de la mujer asesinadita en Nueva York" 
hara posible los sucesivos estrenos en Broad- 
way de otras comedias suyas, que nos pare- 
cen llenas—deseamos repetirlo—de gracia y 
de verdadera humanidad. 


NOTAS 


1Juan R. Castellano, “El teatro espahol desde 
1939”, xxxiv {agosto de 1951), 242, y xu 
(diciembre de 1958), 433; Edwin J. Webber, 
“The Problem of the Spanish Theatre Today”, 
xxxix (1956), 63-67; C. C. DeCoster,” “The 
Theatrical Season in Madrid, 1954-55”, xxxix 
(1956), 182-185; T. S. Beardsley, Jr., “The II- 
logical Character in Contemporary Spanish 
Drama”, xu1 (1958, 447; y A. W. Server, 
“Notes on The Contemporary Drama in Spain”, 
(1959), 56-60. 

2Informacién que me fué proporcionada por 
una amiga, actriz que actué en la compafia que 
Poncela llev6 a América del Sur alrededor de 
1945. 

’ Para un breve resumen del teatro de Poncela, 
véase el primer articulo de Juan R. Castellano, 
citado en la nota primera. En él el profesor 
Castellano también tiene observaciones sobre el 
“humor nuevo” (o “humor codornicesco” ). 

* Nicola4s Gonzalez Ruiz, La cultura espafiola 
en los uiltimos veinte afos: El Teatro (Instituto 
de Cultura Hispanica, Madrid, 1949), p. 39. 

5 Ibid., p. 40. 

® El caso de la mujer asesinadita (‘“Coleccién 
Teatro. No. 116”, Ediciones Alfil, Madrid, 
1955), p. 98. 

7La comedia mereciéd un “Premio Nacional de 
Teatro 1953.” Fué traducida al inglés y repre- 
sentada en la Universidad de Washington, Seat- 
tle, del 1° al 13 de julio de 1957. 

8 Omitimos el nombre de Alejandro Casona, cuya 
comedia La sirena varada no llega a representarse 
hasta 1934 y quien, expatriado de Espafia, ha 
ido cepeneniinie sus comedias fuera de ella. 

® Autocritica de Mihura, en C. Sainz de Robles, 
Teatro Espaiol 1952-1953 (Aguilar, Madrid, 
1954), p. 92. 

10 Tbid., p. 121. 

11 Tbid., pp. 140-141. 

12 Tbid., p. 16. 

13 Informacién comunicada por el autor. 
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This list is one of the slimmest since we 
began to include the entire field of His- 
panic languages and literatures. While it 
is true at the time of this writing that 
about one-third of the universities circu- 
larized in January have not responded, it 
may be equally true that they do not have 
anything further to report. In the past 
three years the number of completed dis- 
sertations listed here has declined from 52 
in 1957 to 40 in 1958 and to 36 in the 
present group. Allowing a two-year lag be- 
tween announcement and completion, the 
decline in this series may reflect a pattern 
observable in the number of topics ap- 
pearing in the “Preparation” section for 
the years 1955 (62), 1956 (55), and 1957 
(47). The number of new topics in this 
list for 1959 (45) is the smallest since 
1955, when there were 40. 


This year five instances of possible dup- 
lication have been called to the attention 
of the interested individuals. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Assorr, James H. “Azorin and France. 
Some Early Contacts of the Artist and 
Critic.” 1958, UCLA. A. Krause. 

Auten, H. Dororny. “Christian Doctrine 
in the Works of Alfonso X.” Wisconsin. 
L. A. Kasten. 

Avira, Enema. “Las compafiias bananeras 
en la novelistica.” Tulane. D. S. Wogan. 

Bronpt, Raymonp L. “Hispanism in Italy: 
An Appraisal of the Contribution of 
Benedetto Croce to the Evaluation of 
Spanish Literature.” 1955, Stanford. R. 
B. Sangiorgi. 

Brooks, Mary Exizasetru. “Gabriel de 
Espinosa, el pastelero de Madrigal, in 
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Tulane University 
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History and Literature.” New Mexico. 
R. R. MacCurdy. 

Cuew, Jeanne M. “The Portrayal of Femi- 
nine Life in the Novels of Fernan Caba- 
llero, Alarcén, Pereda, and Valera, 
Viewed against the Background of 
Woman’s Position in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Spain.” 1958, Pennsylvania State. 
D. W. Bleznick. (Correction of list for 
1958.) 

Cieutt, Joan. “The Guatemalan Novel: A 
Critical Bibliography.” Tulane. D. S. 
Wogan. 

Compton, Meruin. “Spanish Honor in 
Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas.” 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

Corrican, Rosert. “The Pedagogical and 
Cultural Ideas of Ortega y Gasset.” 
Western Reserve. J. V. Falconieri. 

Danret, Mrs. HucKkasee. 
“Spanish-American Travelers in the 
United States 1890-1950.” North Caro- 
lina. S. E. Leavitt. 

Esanxs, Gerarpo Mack. “La Espafia de 
Baroja.” Middlebury. F. Garcia Lorca. 
Epserc, Georce J. “The Life and Works 
of José Milla y Vidaurre.” Kansas. S. 

Menton. 

Greson, Cart M. “Xavier Lampillas: His 
Defense of Spanish Literature.” Oregon. 
P. J. Powers. 

Gmrnper, Borpen. “Studies in 
Fourteenth-Century Spanish Syntax.” 
North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Harey, Gerorce. Vicente Espinel and 
“Marcos de Obregén.” A life and its 
Literary Representation. (1956, Brown, 
W. L. Fichter.) Providence, R. L., 
Brown University Press, 1959. 


Hannan, Dennis. “Gonzalez Castillo and 
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the Spanish Theater.” Oregon. P. J. 

Powers. 

Iciesias, Carmen. “Las ideas de Pio Baro- 
ja.” Tulane. W. J. Smither. 

In, Paut. “The Novels of Camilo José 
Cela.” Brown. J. Lépez-Morillas. 

Lance, Berry Gomez. “La actitud pica- 
resca en la novela espafiola del siglo 
XX.” Washington, St. Louis. S. Eoff. 

Lyncw, S. “A Critical and 
Annotated Edition of Francisco de las 
Natas’ El segundo libro de la Eneida.” 
Pennsylvania. A. G. Reichenberger. 

MacDonatp, Mary B. “The Influence of 
Zola in the Novels of Galdés, 1881- 
1885.” Minnesota. W. T. Pattison. 

McKecney, James C. “Female Characters 
in the Novels of José Rubén Romero 
and Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes—-A Com- 
parative Study.” U. of Washington. A. 
Vargas-Barén. 

Menvetorr, Henry. “The Evolution of 
the Conditional Sentence Contrary to 
Fact in Old Spanish.” Catholic. T. 
Fotitch. 

Merzmakis, Pamir. “Unamuno e His- 
panoamérica.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

NarvAez, Ricarpo. “A Descriptive Analy- 
sis of Word-Formation in Old Spanish.” 
Minnesota. D. C. Swanson and W. T. 
Pattison. 

Micuaert W. “Guatemalan Nar 
rative of the Nineteenth Century.” Cin- 
cinnati. D. F. Ratcliff. 

Preasants, Epwin H. “The Motivations 
of the Military Caudillo in Selected 
Mexican Novels: 1910-37.” Missouri. J. 
S. Brushwood. 

Ramirez, Manuer D. “A Study of the 
Style and Vocabulary in the Prose Fic- 
tion of Ramén del Valle-Inclan.” North 
Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

Repicx, Patricia C. “An Interpretation 
of Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin.” 
Pittsburgh. M. A. De Vitis. 

“Sannazaro, Lope 

de Vega, and Arcadia: A Study of the 

Pastoral Novel.” Oregon. P. J. Powers. 
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Ruwer, Auice E. “Forms of Ironic Expres- 
sion in Quevedo’s Suefios.” Catholic. H. 
Hatzfeld. 

Ross, James Wits. “Patterns of Image 
and Structure in the Essays of Alfonso 
Reyes.” 1957, Catholic. H. Hatzfeld. 
(Microfilmed. 100-page abstract pub- 
lished by Catholic University Press, 
1958.) 

Scnutman, Ivan A. “Symbolism and 
Color in the Works of José Marti.” 
UCLA. M. P. Gonzalez. 

Scone, ExizaserH Loutse. “Cosmopoli- 
tanism in the Work of Emilia Pardo 
Bazin.” New Mexico. R. J. Sender. 

Srecwart, Joun. “The Beginnings of 
Modern Criticism in Spain: 1750-1800.” 
Tulane. W. F. Smith. 

Smrru, Georce E. “Reality and Fantasy 
in Augusto Goeminne Thomson (d’Hal- 
mar).” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 

Sneary, Eucene. “José Marti in Transla- 
tion.” Tulane. D. S. Wogan. 

Sournarp, Gorpon. “The I[ndigenista 
Novel in Spanish America.” Chicago. 
B. Blanco-Gonzalez. 

Srern, Cuartotre Dantes. “Studies in 
the Sayagués of Early Spanish Drama.” 
Pennsylvania. J. E. Gillett and E. B. 
Williams. 

Tuntz, Donarp E. “La suerte in the Neo- 
classic Drama of Spain.” 1957, Pitts- 
burgh. M. A. De Vitis. 

Wincer, Lynn Warren. “Auxiliary Verbs 
in the Works of Alfonso X, el Sabio.” 
Wisconsin. L. A. Kasten. 

Younc, Rosert James, Jr. “Estudio estilis- 

tico de las Rimas de Bécquer.” Wiscon- 

sin. L. A. Kasten. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Batpwin, Spurceon Jr. 
“The Brief Narrative in Spain 1438- 
1609.” North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 
(Correction for erroneous entry under 
Spurgeon in list for 1958.) 


Bourceors, Lours C., III. “Augusto 


D’Halmar, Chilean Writer and Story- 
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DissERTATIONS 


Teller.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. (Title al- 
tered. See list for 1956.) 

Bourne, Maryorre A. “Classic Themes 
in Contemporary Spanish Drama.” Indi- 
ana. H. L. Johnson. 

BrapMaNn, Heten. “French Antecedents 
and Symbolism in the Poetry of En- 
rique Gonzalez Martinez.” UCLA. D. 
Fogelquist. 

Brarrr, Crauve H., Jr. “A Critical Edition 
of Mira de Amescua’s La casa del tahur.” 
Northwestern. J. G. Fucilla. 

Capsas, CLeon W. “José Rubén Romero.” 
New Mexico. M. R. Nason. 

Case, Tuomas. “A Critical Edition of Lope 
de Vega’s Las almenas de Toro.” Nowa. 
E. de Chasca. 

Cosos, Rusén. “New Mexican Folk Poet- 
ry with Emphasis on the Indita.” Stan- 
ford. J. B. Rael. (Title altered. See list 
for 1957.) 

Crumrine, Dawn G. “Style and Theme 
in the Works of Enrique Labrador 
Ruiz.” Missouri. J. S. Brushwood. 

Curtis, Rosert. “The Non-Historical 
Works of Rafael Altamira.” USC. D. 
McMahon. 

Davies, Martan Rutu Loentin. “Cer- 
vantes’ Concept of the Ideal State.” Stan- 
ford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Same as en- 
try for 1958 under Loehlin.) 

Desicxt, ANprew P. “The Poetry of José 
Gorostiza.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Decker, Donatp M. “Life and Works of 
Luis Durand.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. 
Det Pan, José F. “Predominio del ideal 
libertario-progresista en la literatura del 
Dr. José Rizal.” USC. L. Moreno. (Title 

altered. See list for 1956.) 

D’Entremont, Exatne. “El tema de lo 
hogarefo en Unamuno.” Tulane. C. 
Zardoya. 

Diman, Roperic. “Edition and Study of 
Pero Lépez de Ayala’s Crénica de Don 
Juan I.” Wisconsin. L. A. Kasten. 

Duranp, Frank. “Leopoldo Alas, Novel- 
ist.” Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert, 
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Fram, Bernarp P. “Concordance of Au- 
sias March’s Poetry.” Wisconsin. L. A. 
Kasten. 

Freer, Anrra Kant. “Interpretations of 
the Old Testament in Spanish Golden 
Age Drama.” Florida State. D. L. Hoff- 
man. (Title altered. See list for 1958.) 

Forsytu, Joun. “The Phonemic Structure 
of Medieval Spanish as Reflected in the 
Libro de Buen Amor.” New Mexico. R. 
M. Duncan and S. Newman. 

Gatinpo, Isis. “El impresionismo en Mar- 
ti.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. (Same as Mo- 
lina Galindo in list for 1958.) 

Gutcxman, Rosert J. “Guillermo Valen- 
cia. His Creative Process.” UCLA. J. 
A. Crow. (Title altered. See list for 
1958.) 

Gruser, Vivian Mercer. “Cervantes and 
Rabelais as Transitional Novelists.” 
Florida State. V. R. B. Oelschlager. 

Gutsoy, Yusur. “Manuel J. Sanelo, Dic- 
cionario del lemosino y valenciano an- 
tiguo y moderno al castellano: edicién, 
estudio de fuentes e investigacién lexi- 
colégica.” Chicago. J. Corominas. (Title 
altered. See list for 1957.) 

HarpMan, Marrua James. “A Descrip- 
tion of Jaquaru, a Native Language of 
the Andes.” Stanford. R. H. Weir. 

Henpricxs, Ronarp. “Carlos Pellicer.” 
New Mexico. R. J. Sender. 

Jaston, Kennetu. “Critical Edition of 
Lope de Rueda’s Coloquio de Camila 
and Coloquio de Tymbria.” Towa. E. de 
Chasca. 

Larkin, James Brian. “A Morphological 
and Syntactical Study of Fifteenth- 
Century Spanish.” Stanford. A. M. Es- 
pinosa, Jr. 

Lewap, Ernest. “Criticism of the Aris- 
tocracy in the Spanish Novel, 1880- 
1900.” Minnesota. W. T. Pattison. 

Lo Re, Anrnony Georce. “The Novel of 
the Spanish Civil War.” North Caro- 
lina. N. B. Adams. 

McCtenpon, Barnett. “Legends in the 
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Works of José Zorrilla.” Nebraska. H. 
Saenz. 

McGrapy, Donatp L. “La novela histérica 
colombiana.” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 

Monanan, Jucuter. “Style and 
Regional Language in the Brief Fiction 
of Venezuela.” North Carolina. L. A. 
Sharpe. 

Newserry, Wiima. “The Dramatic Tech- 
nique of Manuel and Antonio Macha- 
do.” U. of Washington. E. C. McDon- 
ald. (Title altered. See list for 1958.) 

Ortiz, Geracpine. “Baltasar Gracidn, the 
Non-Conformist.” Florida State. D. L. 
Hoffman. 

Parmer, Nancy H. “Machiavelli in 
Spain.” Johns Hopkins. B. W. Wardrop- 
per. (Adviser changed. See list for 
1956.) 

Pincus, Stern. “An Etymologi- 
cal Lexicon of Ysopete hystoriado.” 
North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Pousson, Sister M. Carotra. “Contempo- 
rary Spanish-American Literature: A 
Survey with a Study of Selected Types 
and Authors.” Michigan. E. Anderson- 
Imbert. 

Quitter, Danret. “A History of Quijote 
Criticism.” Illinois. J. O. Crosby. 

Ropricuez, Atrrep. “Estudio de los ‘Epi- 
sodios Nacionales’ de Galdés.” Brown. J. 
Lépez-Morillas. 

Runporrr, Dororny E. “Philosophical 
Trends in the Novels of Valera.” Min- 
nesota. W. T. Pattison. (Title altered. 
See list for 1958.) 

Suurorp, Hanris. “Angel Gani- 
vet as a Literary Critic.” North Carolina. 
N. B. Adams. 

Sister Mary Lucritpa. “The Continua- 
tion of Romanticism in the Works of 
Ricardo Leén.” Minnesota. W. T. Pat- 
tison. 

Smiru, Roser. “Argentina in the Works 
of Roberto J. Payré.” UCLA. J. A. 
Crow. (Title altered. See list for 1958.) 

Sorento, Antruony. “Julidn del Casal.” 
Middlebury. 


Sorta, Marto. “El picaro hispanoameri- 


cano ante el mundo.” Western Reserve. 
J. V. Falconieri. 

Sparks, Mrs. Amy. “El pundonor en la 
literatura del Romanticismo.” Louisiana 
State. J. A. Thompson. 

Sravrou, CuristopHer. “A History of 
Spanish Lexicography.” Pennsylvania. E. 
B. Williams. 

Sremer, Rocer. “A History of Spanish- 
English Lexicography.” Pennsylvania. E. 
B. Williams. 

Tompson, L. “Bibliography 
of Old Portuguese.” North Carolina. U. 
T. Holmes, Jr. 

Tucker, Donato Wess. “The Role of 
José Cadalso in Eighteenth-Century 
Spain.” North Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

Turrs, Fannre Nicuors. “Gomez de Ba- 
quero: A Biographical and Critical In- 
troduction.” UCLA. A. Sanchez-Reulet. 
(Same as Nichols of list for 1956, also 
adviser changed.) 

Tyrer, James A. “Benavente’s Theater, 
1944-1954.” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 
Uxner, Arnovp R. “The Role of Enrique 
Gémez Carrillo in the movimiento mo- 

dernista.” Nebraska. H. Saenz. 

Urriaca, Atronso. “Preocupacién por la 
justicia en la literatura novelesca del 
Siglo de Oro.” Louisiana State. A. 
Berumen. 

Varcas Mapa, Martina. “Garcia Jiménez 
de Cisneros, Precursor of Spanish Classi- 
cal Mysticism.” Stanford. A. M. Espi- 
nosa, Jr. 

VAzouez Bicr, Ancet M. “Psychological 
Types in the Novels of Eduardo Bar- 
rios.” Minnesota. R. O. Floripe. (Title 
and adviser changed. See list for 1958.) 

Wurraker, Mrs. Suimcey Brus. “The 
Dramatic Works of Alvaro Cubillo de 
Aragén.” North Carolina. S. E. Leavitt. 

Wrixins, Georce W. “Verbal Categories 
of the Poema del Cid.” Tulane. B. 
Gicovate. 

Ziomek, Henry K. “A Paleographical Edi- 
tion of Lope de Vega’s La nueva victoria 
de don Gonzalo de Cérdoba.” Minne- 
sota. R. L. Grismer. 
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THE THEME OF A WORLD WITHOUT VALUES IN 
“MUERTES DE PERRO” 


Kerru 
University of Washington 


Francisco Ayala has so far shown a tre- 
mendous range both geographically and 
chronologically in his work. His La Cabeza 
del Cordero (Buenos Aires, 1949) is a 
series of stories on the Spanish Civil War 
in which the author probes incisively into 
the feelings underlying the war. In Los 
Usurpadores (Buenos Aires, 1949) Ayala 
goes into sixteenth century Spain, and in 
that setting discusses problems pertinent to 
our time. Historia de Macacos (Madrid, 
1955), set in different countries, contains 
stories which reveal a mistrust of human 
values. The complete grasp of the spirit of 
the setting he chooses is again illustrated in 
his latest work, Muertes de Perro (Buenos 
Aires, 1958). 

This novel is set in an unnamed Central 
American republic which, as the novel be- 
gins, is being ruled by an unsavoury tri- 
umvirate that has replaced the assassinated 
dictator. Studying closely the principal 
characters in this world of intrigue, Ayala 
presents a society with whose values we 
are not familiar—a society which does not 
base its actions on standards that are ex- 
pressive of what is uplifting in man, and 
which has no elevating motivation for its 
effort. The effectiveness with which Ayala 
presents this society is due to his skillful 
blending of structure, psychological analy- 
sis of character, and aptly employed styl- 
istic devices. 

The structure is that of a series of pri- 
vate pieces of correspondence and personal 
memoirs of the principal characters which 
have been acquired by Luis Pinedo, a crip- 
pled historian with great insight into the 
ills of his country. He is very conscious of 
the importance of the notes that he col- 


lects, and as he collects them he presents 
them to the readers of the novel in a 
consciously haphazard manner, reminding 
us from time to time that he is awaiting 
the occasion when he will be able to syn- 
thesize them in a coherent work. 

This structural device of a historian put- 
ting notes together for his future use was 
an apt choice for Ayala; for to a great ex- 
tent it blended his view of his society with 
a distinctive literary form. The apparent 
looseness of construction is in itself an 
imitation of the chaotic atmosphere out of 
which the book grew—a reflection of the 
state that it describes. The novel itself can 
thus be seen, as far as its construction is 
concerned, as an expression or a symbol of 
the reality that it represents. 

Again, this mode of construction allows 
the author to remain entirely separated 
from his work and makes it stand by itself. 
The novel consequently gives an illusion 
of spontaneous creation: of being a loosely 
arranged compilation of incidents without 
the author’s intervention. 


Further, many of these letters and notes 
have been written by the characters them- 
selves either as private pieces of correspond- 
ence or as personal memoirs. These 
writings serve as forms of interior mono- 
logues in the novel, providing access to the 
inner workings of the minds of the charac- 
ters. This device, then, enables Ayala to 
present his characters fully and make them 
completely revealing of their thoughts. 
The contemporary Spanish-American novel 
has sometimes been criticized for a lack of 
sustained development and analysis of 
character. Ayala, by a technique such as 
he uses here, brings a fresh and advanced 
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contribution to the trend of the psycho- 
logical novel in Spanish America. 

And it is the individual characters who 
inhabit his world that Ayala is centrally 
interested in representing. He closely in- 
vestigates their motivations, their actions 
toward each other, and their judgments 
and opinions of each other. The character 
of Tadeo Requena gets the fullest treat- 
ment in the work. He appears at once as a 
victim and as a representative of his en- 
vironment. He has grown up in a country 
that promises no future for its youth, his 
own early years being spent in a state of 
unmitigated inaction. He writes of the 
background of his departure from San 
Cosme, his native village: “Alrededor de 
17 afios, o 18, debia de tener yo por en- 
tonces. Era ya hombre crecido, y no hacia 
nada de provecho. Pero ¢qué podia hacer? 
Trabajo, alli no lo habia; el pueblo, como 
el pais entero, dormitaba; las gentes habla- 
ban despacio, se movian despacio; muchos 
se iban yendo a echar el bofe en las fac- 
torias holandesas; algunos, con mis suerte, 
alcanzaban a llegar hasta los Estados Uni- 
dos, y alli se quedaban para siempre. Yo 
sabia que también, un dia u otro, pero 
pronto ya, tendria que irme a mi vez, y 
buscarme la vida; mas, por el momento, 
preferia no pensar en nada, y me pasaba el 
tiempo papando moscas como un idiota.” 

This passage reveals essential traits of 
Tadeo’s character. His uncertainty regard- 
ing his own age indicated by the use of the 
vague preposition “alrededor de” followed 
by the further approximate “17 afios, o 18,” 
shows the extent of his apathy. The utter 
uselessness and lack of motivation in his 
life is frankly described. “No hacia nada de 
provecho,” “preferia no pensar en nada,” 
“pasaba el tiempo papando moscas”—these 
phrases emphasize the listless vacuum in 
which he has grown up with a complete 
absence of valuable physical or mental ac- 
tion. From this environment he is sudden- 
ly transported to the capital of the country 
to be used as a pawn in the president's 
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scheme of playing off young upstarts 
against old army generals who may pose 
a threat to his political power. 

As he enters his new sphere he is chiefly 
aware of an intense feeling of hunger 
which is indicative of the dominance of 
the sensual in his character. In the pres- 
ence of public officials a certain strangeness 
overcomes him, always causing him to feel 
somewhat like an outsider. In spite of his 
reluctance to be fully engaged in anything, 
he is not embarrassed by excessively favor- 
able recompenses. All his bequests “son 
para él meros decretos de la fortuna, cuyos 
gratuitos dones acepta sin pestafiear.”* 
Possessing a keen native intelligence, he is 
well able to evaluate what is going on 
about him; yet the absence of sound values 
in his character makes him unable to trans- 
late the results of his perception into worth- 
while action. Instead, like the other char- 
acters of the work, he yields easily to the 
forces of intrigue; and as this response to 
tyranny is widespread throughout the so- 
ciety, Tadeo comes to regard resistance as 
fanaticism and acquiescence as the mark 
of prudence and sagacity. His attitude is 
typical of the inversion of values in the 
world of Muertes de Perro. 


Tadeo finally realizes that everything he 
does lacks true meaning: that “mi exis- 
tencia—no esto ni lo otro, sino mi _ exis- 
tencia misma—es toda ella un puro dis- 
parate.”* He has found himself, like the 
characters of so many contemporary novels, 
submerged in the vast, anonymous process 
of life itself: in situations in which they 
no longer act according to personal motiva- 
tion, but behave in keeping with patterns 
established by their environment. The 
characters in Muertes de Perro are prod- 
ucts of the same epochal background that 
has given rise to the dejection in philosoph- 
ical outlook that is one of the characteristics 
of the contemporary novel. They reflect 
the present age in which there no longer 
exists the belief that universally accepted 
‘standards of judgment can be applied; and 
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Ayaa’s “Muerrtes DE Perro” 


in attempting to make life meaningful they 
find themselves drifting between chance, 
aspiration and nothingness.‘ 

Ayala stresses the importance of the 
workings of chance on his characters; we 
find very few of them showing any real 
aspirations ,and it is the world of nothing- 
ness that they know best. Of the characters, 
Lucas Rosales, who is in fact outside of the 
world of Muertes de Perro since he is 
assassinated before the main action of the 
novel begins, is alone in possessing values 
which move him to action against the out- 
rages he sees going on about him. But his 
noble character is not appreciated by his 
countrymen and he is caught and crushed 
by the crude opposing forces. He meets 
the fate of the intelligent, human individ- 
ual who is plunged into a lethargic, motive- 
less society and is defeated because he is 
unique in it. 

The convincing manner in which Ayala 
presents his society is due also to his use of 
fine stylistic devices. His central medium 
is satire and to achieve his full effective- 
ness he employs metaphors, favoring espe- 
cially those with a derogatory tone. Irony 
is also widely used, as is anticlimax. In the 
title of the work, Muertes de Perro, the ele- 
ments of satire and metaphor are at once 
blended. A parallel is shown between the 
lowly existence of the individuals described 
and the existence of dogs. They seem to 
lead a dog's life and they usually end by 
dying like dogs. We consequently find the 
constant use of proverbs like “muerto el 
perro se acabé la rabia.” Ayala is keenly 
disturbed by the absence of what he re- 
gards as real values in his society and he is 
deliberately caustic. 

Irony adds to the shocking effect of the 
work. Bocanegra, the president, is assassi- 
nated by his protégé who is in turn mur- 
dered by the man who fetched him from 
San Cosme, Pancho Cortina. It is even 
ironic that our physically handicapped nar- 
rator, himself a rogue, should be the one to 
deliver his country from the brutal grasp 
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of Olériz, to whom the triumvirate is re- 
sponsible. The anticlimactic effect pro- 
duced by the sudden introduction of the 
incompatible further heightens the effect 
of Ayala’s satire. Zapata, the nation’s poet 
and outstanding academician, stealing a 
figurine of the Holy Child; Bocanegra’s 
poor taste in dress at the reception held 
for his receiving the Doctorate of Laws; a 
dog interrupting the solemn playing of the 
national anthem by barking in keeping 
with its rhythm—these are a few of the 
instances in which Ayala descends sudden- 
ly in order to introduce an incompatible 
situation that shockingly underlines the 
cheapness of the world he describes. Again, 
although the language of the work may be 
regarded as “culto,” the author has a fount 
of harsh words which he uses concentrat- 
edly here. Within 26 lines we find “gazna- 
piro,” “insensato,” “zanguango,” “cretina,” 
“tanto,” “asqueroso,” “bobo,” “repugnante,” 
“bellaco,” “deschavetado.” Further, the 
names of his characters are at times sugges- 
tive of the role they play. Witness “Boca- 
negra,” “Dofia Concha,” and the names of 
the members of the triumvirate—“Falo Al- 
berto,” “Tacho Salpicén” and “La Bestia.”® 

Muertes de Perro is an important novel. 
More than a mere presentation of a society 
under a Spanish-American dictatorship and 
an implicit condemnation of the evils of 
dictators and dictatorships, it is a significant 
examination of a state of the human con- 
dition. The results of Ayala’s study are 
alarming for their revelation of an absence 
of values that we are likely to regard as 
worthwhile in the very real society that the 
author has presented to us. Further, as far 
as its structure is concerned, it is an im- 
portant Spanish-American novel since it is 
exemplary in effectively blending its psy- 
chological subject matter with an advanced 
and highly appropriate technique. 


NOTES 


1 Francisco Ayala, Muertes de Perro (Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Sudamericana, 1958), p. 21. This 
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work is to be published soon in English transla- perio,” Obras Completas, 1 (Madrid, 1946), pp. 
tion by the Macmillan Company, New York. 102-105 discusses the language of Pio Baroja’s 
2 Ibid., p. 52. El Arbol de la Ciencia and concludes that “im- 
3 Tbid., p. 194. properios,” when used concentratedly, convey 
4 See Sherman Eoff’s discussion, “Nada by Car- the author’s passionate contempt for his subject. 
men Laforet,” Hispania, xxxv (May, 1952), We think that the same conclusion can be drawn 
207-211. from Ayala’s use of them in Muertes de Perro. 
5 José Ortega y Gasset in “Teoria de Impro- 
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Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 


are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 


25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 
Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 


Mexico today is a social, economic, po- 
litical and cultural battleground.* She has 
been bombarded by the United States with 
virtually every kind of pressure that one 
nation can put on another. 

Almost every large American company 
has a branch of a factory or an assembly 
plant there. Practically every article of 
food, with brand names intact, is shouted 
and jingled at you on radio and television 
and strikes you in the face as you shop 
down the aisles of supermercados which 
are every bit as wonderful, as efficient—and 
as horrible—as our own huge monsters. 
There you can find cornfléis, Sopas Camp- 
bell, Tide and Fab, Revlon and Max Fac- 
tor, Colgate and Palmolive. 

And elsewhere there is For(d) and Ply- 
mouth and Chévrolet, and there is also 
Escuibb and Escuert (“jEscribase Squirt, 
proninciese Escuert!”) and many many 
others. 

And there are comic strips: dailies and 
Sundays and comic books. Four newspapers 
in Mexico City have sizeable comic sec- 
tions on Sunday (from eight to twenty 
half-page or full-page strips), very few of 
which are original. Three newspapers have 
extensive daily strips. There are two big 
organizations putting out comic books and 
several small ones—perhaps a hundred dif- 
ferent comic books in all. 

These two large companies do a very 
creditable and professional job of translat- 
ing (more so, in fact, than the four or five 


* Paper delivered at the Spanish Language 
section of the annual meeting of the South- 
Central Modern Language Association at Dallas, 
Texas, in October 1957. 


THE COMIC STRIP: 
A SOURCE OF ANGLICISMS IN MEXICAN SPANISH 


Josepn H. Martiuck 
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that are translated in the States and sent 
to Mexico in complete form.)? These 
Mexican companies have batteries of 
trained translators who do nothing but 
translate all day (the Lord help them) and 
they make a very successful effort to keep 
their work free, not only of Anglicisms, 
but of Mexicanisms as well, since these 
books are disseminated in various other 
parts of Latin-America. 


It is the newspaper comic strip which is 
the more interesting, linguistically at any 
rate. As with the comic books, very few of 
the daily and Sunday strips arrive already 
translated. Each newspaper does its own 
translating, usually delegating the job to 
someone who already has other duties and 
who is not necessarily trained for translat- 
ing. Or in some cases, the job is done by 
the same hurried workers who translate, 
certainly without much rechecking, the 
articles brought in by the many syndicated 
news services. 

It is really a fascinating world, this 
world of the comic strip. There you will 
find el Pato Pascual (or el Pato Dénald) 
with his nephews and his penny-pinching 
uncle Rico MacPato, Pepita Parachoques 
and her husband Lorenzo (Blondie and 
Dagwood Bumstead), Cuquita la Mecané- 
grafa (Tillie the Toiler). You'll also find 
el Reyecito, el Capitén Tiburén y sus So- 
brinos, and Carlitos (Charley Brown of the 
Peanuts strip). Nancy is Periquita, Henry 
is Henry, Joe Palooka is Pancho Tronera. 
You'll meet Buggsy, el Conejo de la Suerte, 
alongside his pals Silvestre and Elmer 
Grudn, and el Ratén Miguelito with 
Pluto and Tribilin (Goofy). Then there 
are Fuco y Fico (the Two Crows), Loui, 
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Dick Tracy (who would dare change the 
name of that one!), Pecas y Tia Cuca (Ab- 
bie and Slats) with their star Copitas el 
Imbanable (Bathless Groggins). And there 
are Superman, Batman, el Professor Nim- 
bus, Steve Roper, el Santo and a host of 
others. 

Before we scoff at the idea of the comic 
strip rearing its uncultured head at a meet- 
ing of a Learned Society such as this one, 
let us remember that the linguist, who is, 
shall we say, at least as interested in the 
spoken, living language as he is in the 
written, doesn’t disparage any source ma- 
terial which may provide him with more 
information about the language, and the 
comic strip is a peculiar combination of 
the written and the spoken and gives us, 
essentially, a wonderful insight into the 
popular and familiar spoken forms. 

Most of our concern with Anglicisms in 
Spanish? has been in the realm of vocabu- 
lary (especially) and morphology. Not 
enough has been said about the syntactical 
corruption of the language, nor of the deli- 
cate semantic changes. The insidious con- 
tamination by means of the written word, 
especially when used to represent speech, 
must be considered an important source of 
the ever-growing number of Anglicisms 
which plague our neighboring Latin- 
American republics. And the poorly trans- 
lated comic strip, of course, affects those 
least able to fight back against the philoso- 
phy of “it must be true; I read it in the 
paper.” 

This contamination has been partly 
direct Coral transmission) in the case of 
our nearest and most disastrously affected 
neighbor, Mexico (“Pobre México,” as the 
popular refrain goes, “tan lejos de Dios y 
tan cerca de los Estados Unidos.”), but as 
in all countries where translated material 
has come from the United States, a too- 
careless selection of translators or good 
translators too busy to devote the necessary 
time to paraphrasing carefully and native- 
ly, has resulted in the corruption of the 


speech habits of the barely literate group, 
who form a good part of the population 
and a better part of the comics readers and 
who are not well enough equipped intel- 
lectually to withstand the pressures of the 
written word. 

I am not going to limit myself to the 
narrow interpretation of the word “Angli- 
cism,” which conventional interpretation 
would, perforce ,include only those phe- 
nomena which have, at no time, existed 
anywhere in the Spanish language or its 
literatures and which can be proven, defi- 
nitely and beyond a shadow of doubt, to 
have originated from the English and ex- 
clusively from the English. 

But there are many factors at work con- 
currently when a language suffers a cer- 
tain change or modification, and there 
must be enough of these involved to make 
the language receptive to that particular 
change. One of these factors may certainly 
be the pressure of another language. This 
language may exert its influence on the 
other in a variety of ways, so that: 

1) A new form or construction or mean- 
ing, completely non-existent previously, 
may develop. 

2) An archaic or secondary form may 
be revived with its original meaning or 
construction intact. 

3) An archaic or secondary form may be 
revived with a change of meaning or con- 
struction. 

4) A form in current use may be 
changed in meaning or construction to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

The Diccionarios de anglicismos are full 
of the first type: such well-known words 
as checar, hall, living, closet, okey, pluma 
fuente, fuente de sodas, perros calientes 
Cor jot dogs), bar, récord, control, and 
many, many others. Or the innumerable 
sports terms: mocdu, jonrén, estrai(k), 
pitcher, catcher, filder, tim, bateador, lider, 
etc. And such picturesque terms as no 
gari moni (surely as an answer to “Ya 
got’ny money?”) or torcido (you know, 
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what you wear to formals). Or commercial 
terms such as bloc(k), lonch Cand its de- 
rivative loncheria), the advertising espots 
between programs in television, etc. 

In very obvious cases of new words, like 
most of those just mentioned, their English 
origin is not at all hard to spot, albeit not 
any easier to combat. A little less apparent, 
to a good many people, as to their origin 
are constructions such as usar la cabeza 
(used figuratively): “En esta lucha de 
sexos, los maridos tenemos que usar la ca- 
beza.”*? Instead of seria distinto, we find 
“Las cosas podrian ser diferentes si ellos 
tuvieran algo en comin.” Another: for to 
take it easy: “Tiene que tomarlo suave 
durante sus vacaciones.” Examples of 
esperar por instead of esperar a to translate 
to wait for someone are almost too num- 
erous to mention: “Estoy esperando por 
Juan.” The verbs poder and saber como 
are used continually in place of saber to 
translate I can or I know how (to do some- 
thing): “Dice que sabe como manejar un 
camion,” “Sé como escribir inglés” and 
“Hasta puede boxear.”* 

Some forms, already existing in the lan- 
guage, are restored to current usage with- 
out change or returned to use as the more 
favored in any one region, taking prece- 
dence over the form in current use. For 
instance, retaliacién (from the Latin 
retaliari) has been returned to use in 
many Latin-American countries, under the 
influence of English retaliation. This word 
can be found in sixteenth century Iberian 
literature, but was surely forgotten when 
the English word reached Latin-America 
through releases by different international 
news services. In the newspapers of these 
countries, retaliacién has replaced the cur- 
rent represalia or desquite or the Gallicism 
revancha as the favorite term.° 

Pensar, often used instead of creer, 
shows the super-imposition of an English 
confusion of terms on the Spanish, where 
none existed previously—confusion be- 
tween belief (involving no thinking at the 
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time) and the thought process itself in 
action. Spanish has a clear distinction be- 
tween the two, but of late, we begin to 
hear pienso que more and more: “Pienso 
que puedo hacer mucho por mejorar esas 
condiciones,” “Pienso que si,” “Pienso que 
era ella.” 

Es tu turno translates it’s your turn to 
the practical exclusion of te toca a ti. 

The trend, ever since Old Spanish, has 
been to use the passive voice less and less. 
The spoken language of most areas uses 
almost exclusively either the active third 
person: “Colocaron el anuncio” or the re- 
flexive: “Se colocéd el anuncio,” whereas 
the written language still uses, occasionally, 
the passive voice with ser—only, however, 
when it is desirable to make the agent 
stand out. Yet in Mexican newspapers, the 
passive with ser is being used more and 
more often, at times in rather ludicrous 
phrases: “Estos anuncios estan siendo fija- 
dos en todo el pais,” “Esa gente debe ser 
evitada, despreciada y hostilizada,” “Su 
presion tenia que ser checada.” 

Along generally similar lines we have 
the phenomenon of the omission of the 
relative pronoun que. This is done con- 
stantly, of course, in writing, especially in 
business correspondence and usually with 
a change in the subject of the following 
dependent clause: “Le ruego me envien 
dos ejemplares . . .” This is extremely rare 
in speech. Yet, in our comic strips (which, 
although a written form, should represent 
faithfully the spoken language) we hear 
the characters say the following: “Dice no 
es practico” (He says it’s not practical), 
“Pensé era ella” (I thought it was she), 
“Dije ‘no’” (I said no), “El sdébado me 
dird si” (She'll tell me so on Saturday), 


“Crei eran pildoras para dormir,” “sCrees 
somos mellizos?”* 


And lastly in this grouping, we deal 
with another kind of que, this time in the 
standard exclamation of Qué plus adjective 
plus noun: “jQué buena ideal”, “jQué 
buena sorpresa!” “jQué lindo dia!”, “;Qué 
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extraia anciana!”, “;Qué feos cuadros!” 
Naturally, nobody would ever deny that 
these forms exist, but certainly not to the 
almost complete exclusion of “;Qué dia 
tan lindo!,” “;Qué anciana mas extrana!,” 
“‘QOué cuadros tan feos!” In fact, I would 
hazard a guess that the frequency of the 
latter forms in spoken Spanish is at least 
three times greater than the former in this 
type of exclamation. Strange coincidence 
that the word order of the former corre- 
sponds exactly to the English What a 
beautiful day!, What a strange old lady!, 
What ugly paintings!, etc. 

As an example of an old form brought 
back to life with a new meaning, we might 
examine briefly the case of apartamiento 
versus departamento versus apartamento. 
Departamento, an eighteen century Galli- 
cism, is in greater or lesser use in most of 
the Spanish-speaking world. Apartamiento 
can be found as far back as Nebrija, but 
always with the idea of apartar—un lugar 
apartado, retirado—hardly today’s concep- 
tion of an “apartment.” The modern apart- 
ment house, invented in Italy (l’apparta- 
mento), went to France (l’appartement), 
thence to the English (apartment).’ In 
Mexico, departamento used to be the only 
spoken form, alternating in writing with 
apartamiento (the latter in newspaper ad- 
vertisements). In recent years, however, 
apartamento (without the diphthong) is 
being heard more and more. In fact, to 
anyone who has been listening to Mexi- 
cans for even the past ten or twelve years, 
the inroads made by apartamento even in 
this short time are strikingly great. I be- 
lieve there is little doubt that this can be 
attributed, in great part, to English influ- 
ence. 

Reportero, which formerly meant the 
writer of short news items, is now revived, 
through the intermediate step of the Ang- 
licism repérter, to mean any person who 
writes for a newspaper, often taking the 
place of periodista. 


Lastly, a form in current use may be 
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corrupted by the intruding language to the 
point where it means something related, 


“perhaps, but quite different from its origi- 


nal meaning. Or a modern construction 
may suffer some slight change not at all in 
keeping with the structure of the language. 
Operar, for example, a perfectly good 
transitive verb in surgery, but intransitive 
and relatively rare when used to mean 
funcionar, becomes transitive under the 
influence of the English transitive verb to 
operate (to make something work—hacerlo 
funcionar): “;Cudl sera el botén que opere 
la capota?” Or bloquear, with its original 
meaning of to blockade or to lay siege, 
now, because of English to block, is in 
general use instead of obstruir: “No blo- 
quees la entrada.” 

The reduction of the plural to the sing- 
ular is illustrated by el Pato Pascual in his 
usual category as door-to-door salesman. He 
tips his hat to the lady opening the door 
and says: “Buen dia, senora.” (translating 
Good day). 

The reverse of this is the pluralization 
of a singular, as in: “Los nifios estan en sus 
camas,” “Todos los alumnos levantaron sus 
manos” (each raised one hand). In Eng- 
lish, of course, they are in their beds and 
they raised their hands. In the following 
case, it is a noun which is pluralized: “Me 
encanta comer en restaurantes.” 

This brings us logically to the use, in 
the ethical dative, of the possessive adjec- 
tive instead of the definite article—once 
again strangely coinciding with English 
structure: “Me voy a dormir mi siesta,” 
“He perdido mi tiempo,” “Me pondré mi 
uniforme,” “Vino a robarme mi secreto,” 
“Pasa todo su tiempo esperando a que me 
muera.” None of the foregoing carried 
any extra emphasis on the possessive, 
which might conceivably require the use 
of the possessive adjective. 

Consistentemente instead of constante- 
mente translates consistently: “Ud., que 
consistentemente rechaza los avances de la 


Dama del Dragon. . .” 
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Facultad instead of profesorado and 
colegio instead of universidad are two of 
the most common perversions of Spanish 
words. “Voy a escribir a la facultad del 
colegio” is supposed to convey I'm going 
to write to the faculty of the college. When 
are we going to learn 1) that facultad 
means school (of a university), not faculty; 
2) that the difference in English between 
college and university is purely an admin- 
istrative one; and 3) that colegio is not a 
college, but a boarding-school, usually on 
the primary or at most on the secondary 
school level. About the closest it gets to a 
college is in its revived meaning as a 
students’ residence at a college. 

Nobody can visit Mexico without hear- 
ing, again and again, the alternating chan- 
za and chance: “Me dejé sin chance,” “No 
tengo ni chanza de chino” (a Chinaman’s 
chance). Of course, chanza (not chance) 
is a perfectly good Spanish word, but only 
when used to mean joke or jest. 

The preposition en often replaces de in 
the superlative construction: “Rico Mac- 
Pato, el hombre mds rico en el mundo 

el mejor discipulo en la clase.” 
(English: in the world, in the class). 

Simpatizar instead of compadecer is sup- 
posed to mean to sympathize with someone. 

En las vacaciones, meaning when or 
while someone is on vacation, just doesn’t 
come out quite right in Spanish. For ex- 
ample: “Fulano tuvo sarampién en las 
vacaciones” (So-and-So got the measles on 
his vacation). Of course, this construction 
strikes the ear of the Spanish-speaking 
listener as a parallel of “Tuvo reuma en 
las piernas” and his natural reaction is— 
2Qué parte del cuerpo humano son “las 
vacaciones?” 


The omission of the neuter direct object 
lo with the verbs preguntar and decir when 
an indirect object is also included is a 


phenomenon so inherently English (I 
asked him, I told him) and so definitely 
not Spanish. Yet its incidence in the 
comics is very high: “No debo decirle, 
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pero .. .,” “3Puedes venir?—Le pregun- 
taré a Pepita.,” “Tengo que decirle a mi 
novia.”, etc. This phenomenon is other- 
wise conspicuous only by its absence, in 
the written language as well as in the 
spoken. 

Another rather peculiar translation of 
an exclamation confuses qué and cuanto: 
“Qué me alegro de que vinieran!” (How 
happy I am that you've come!), “;Qué me 
gusta la tranquilidad del hogar!” (How I 
like . . .). This may well be analogical 
from the exclamation formed by how plus 
adjective which translates to qué plus ab- 
jective: “jQué bonita!,” “j;Qué fuertel,” 
etc. 

I’m reminded here of the classical boner 
of the foreigner who, in her best five- 
o’clock-tea manner, translates the perfectly 
innocuous and polite: “And how do you 
like Marfa; isn’t she just a dear?” by asking 
her Mexican guest: “;Y cémo le gusta 
Maria?” Of course, she wonders what ever 
caused him to choke suddenly on his tea. 
And she will probably never discover that 
she has asked her guest the equivalent of 
How do you like your eggs—fried, scram- 
bled or over easy? 

An example of the impotence of many 
translators in the face of the pun in one 
language that may be singularly “unpunny” 
and therefore unfunny in the other lan- 
guage, is the short strip in pantomime in 
which Loui goes into the store which has 
a tremendous sign over it: GIANT HAT 
SALE. There were no hyphens in the 
sign, so naturally Looey comes out of the 
store wearing a huge hat—really a giant 
hat. Had the translator understood the 
pun, he would have discarded the entire 
strip as unusable, but instead, he translated 
the sign as REMATE GIGANTE DE 
SOMBREROS. 


In the handling of emphasis, English 
and Spanish are about as far apart struc- 
turally as two languages can possibly be. 
To achieve emphasis in English, we don’t 
have to alter the word-order at all; we 
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simply stress the word we want empha- 
sized (greater intensity and usually higher 
pitch). In Spanish, to do this would gen- 
erally change nothing. We must, instead, 
add words or subtract words or change 
their position in some way. Thus: 
English 
1. English: I gave Robert the peso. 
Spanish: Le di el peso a Roberto. 
2. Eng.: I gave Robert the peso. (Not 
you—I) 
Span.: Yo le di el peso a Roberto. 
Le di yo el peso a Roberto. 
Fui yo quien le dio el peso a Roberto. 
Quien le dio el peso a Roberto fui yo. 
. Eng.: 1 gave Robert the peso. (I didn’t 
lend it to him; I gave it to him) 
Span.: Lo que hice con el peso fue 
darselo a Roberto. 
Lo que hice con el peso fue regalarselo 
a Roberto. 
. Eng.: I gave Robert the peso. (Not 
John; Robert) 
Span.: Fue a Roberto a quien le di el 
peso. 
. Eng.: I gave Robert the peso. (Not the 
centavo; the peso) 
Span.: Lo que le di a Roberto fue el 
peso. 
Fue el peso lo que le di a Roberto. 
But few indeed are the translators who 
know both languages well enough to in- 
terpret these nuances accurately. Most of 
them are quite flabbergasted when con- 
fronted with this nightmarish problem and 
their attempts at resolving it are quite 
amusing. To wit: 
1. English: 1 brought it to you. 
Spanish of comic strips: Te lo traje. 
(Nothing extra) 
. English: Are you sure this is your house? 
Comics: ¢Esté Ud. seguro que ésta es 
su casa? 
. English: And so it'll remain our secret, 
won't it? 
Comics: Y sigue siendo nuestro secreto 


everdad? 
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4. English: You prepare your breakfast, 
dear. 
Comics: Prepara “tu” desayuno, querido. 
5. English: I'm tired of always seeing your 
programs. 
Comics: Estoy cansado de siempre ver 
tus programas. 
6. English: It’s your duty. 
Comics: Es ti deber. 


Just how much carry-over of this phe- 
nomenon there is into spoken Spanish is 
doubtful, but I believe the implications 
would seem to be that if you See, often 
enough, a linguistic situation which clearly 
calls for emphasis in order to be logical, 
but you don’t see it handled in the con- 
ventional way (change of construction), 
you might begin to think, especially if 
your schooling is very limited, that perhaps 
the emphasis is achieved always by simply 
giving stronger stress to the word to be 
emphasized. 

In conclusion, the linguist is not inter- 
ested, primarily, in the “correctness” or 
“incorrectness” of a given form, but rather 
in its existence and in the extent of its use. 
There is, unfortunately, a type of thinking 
in vogue today which works on the theory 
that if a certain form can be found to be 
used once or twice by a good author, then 
that is taken as a definite indication that it 
is necessarily in use in that country. We 
must not forget that a form may be used 
in writing, but not be in current use in the 
spoken language, also that authors are in- 
dividuals with individual differences in 
vocabulary and in style. 

Our problem of language investigation 
is as often a subjective as an objective one. 
The first essential, I believe, is that the 
investigator know perfectly the language 
of his area of study, so that he may be 
able to interpret correctly what he and 
others have heard and discovered. Too 
often, unfortunately, this quality is lack- 
ing. Our best and most accurate source of 
information on the spoken language is still 
the trained linguist who goes out among 
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the people and gathers direct evidence at 
first hand. We can learn more from one 
such investigator than from many, many 
investigations of texts. 

I have tried to make few sweeping state- 
ments as to the extent that the phenomena 
I have pointed out are reflected in Mexican 
speech (and by implication, in Latin- 
American speech) today. That was not my 
purpose. Nor have I made any statistical 
studies as to the exact frequency of any of 
the forms mentioned. I have tried to show 
that the Spanish language in this hemis- 
phere (and especially in Mexico) is under 
tremendous pressure and that it is yielding 
—as it must. The comics represent just 
one of the many, many factors that make 
up that pressure and that show that 
yielding. 

There are some who are afraid that 
American Spanish is in danger because of 
this flood of foreign forms and influence 
that is inundating every phase of the lives 
of most Latin-Americans. This is a highly 
debatable issue, especially with respect to 
countries such as Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama and Venezuela which 
have suffered relatively severe American 
economic penetration and have had an 
appreciable direct contact with English, 
both spoken and written. Rosenblat insists 
that “. . . si acaso esta en peligro la lengua 
seré porque lo estd la personalidad nacio- 
nal. Las voces extranjeras no son un mall, 
sino un sintoma o un barémetro. Los puris- 
tas recurren a un remedio heroico: romper 
el barémetro.”* That, of course, we don’t 
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wish to do and couldn’t even if we wanted 
to.® 


NOTES 


1 Some of the latter must surely have been done 
by those translators that Jerénimo Mallo calls 
“ndufragos de otras profesiones” in his article 
“La plaga de los anglicismos”, Hispania, xxxvu1 
(1954), 135-140. 

2 As English-speaking Spanish teachers, our con- 
cern over Anglicisms is not as great, I believe, 
as it should be. We share the opinion of Dwight 
W. Bolinger to the effect that the pressure of 
English words and constructions is the most 
powerful force our students have to contend 
with. Cf. D. W. Bolinger, “Prescriptive State- 
ments and Mallo’s Anglicisms,” in Hispania, 
xxxix (1955), 76-78. 

8 This and ail subsequent examples, taken from 
translated comic strips appearing in Mexican 
newspapers, represent an incidence of from five 
to ten and up for each, covering a period of 
investigation of about five months. 

4Juan Lope Blanch lists “Falta un cuarto para 
las diez,” “cinco para las nueve” as Anglicisms 
whose use in Mexico is so deep-rooted that some 
Mexicans with little or no formal education find 
the Castilian form completely incomprehensible. 
(Juan Lope Blanch, Observaciones sobre la sin- 
taxis del espafiol hablado en México, Mexico, 
1953, par. #115). 

5 Cf. Angel Rosenblat, Buenas y malas palabras 
en S. castellano de Venezuela, Madrid, 1956, 


p. 

®Cf. Juan Lope Blanch, loc. cit., par. #113. 
Among the many elliptical phrases he found in 
Mexico, he includes: “Dame una ciruela; lavada 
si posible.” He too ascribes a powerful English- 
language influence to this and many other cases 
of ellipsis in Mexico. 

7 Cf. Angel Rosenblat, loc. cit., p. 23. 

8 Idem, p. 267. 

® However, Anglicisms must be combatted, ac- 
cording to Mallo; they are inevitable, but they 
can be reduced and corrected by an intelligent 
and tenacious defensive action (Jerénimo Mallo, 
loc. cit., p. 135). We might add that their ab- 
sorption would thus also be slowed down, which 
is, to our way of thinking, a healthier situation 
in the long run. 
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GUSTAVO ADOLFO BECQUER: A NON-ELECTRONIC TEACHING AID 


James Ryan 


The.teaching of foreign languages has 
been discussed more frequently and with 
more favorable implications in the past 
two years than in several pre-Sputnik dec- 
ades. Most of the discussion has centered 
upon the “aural-oral” or “audio-lingual” as- 
pects of language study with special em- 
phasis on electronic teaching aids. In the 
Bay State Foreign Languages Bulletin 
(Univ. of Massachusetts), for example, 
Professor Theodore Mueller, of the Univ. 
of Florida, writes, “Language is primarily 
an oral means of communication. Speech 
is the primary form of language, the writ- 
ten form is only its surrogate. Despite the 
high esteem the written language enjoys 
through literature, it is comparable to the 
Morse code or to sign language.”* This 
statement begins with a truism, and it ends 
with an absurd comparison. We would do 
well to question the wisdom of giving un- 
due emphasis to such ideas in our discus- 
sion of teaching methods, language labora- 
tories, etc., for one cannot help but infer 
therefrom a down-grading of the value of 
reading in a foreign language course. 

The stated aims of any and all Colleges 
of Liberal Arts can be summed up in words 
to this effect; to broaden knowledge in 
order to increase the understanding of man 
and the universe he inhabits, and to enrich 
the lives of individuals by enhancing their 
appreciation of, and their capacity for the 
life of the mind. This life of the mind em- 
braces all aspects of our cultural heritage, 
whether they be categorized as Humani- 
ties or Sciences. As language teachers we 
do not question the value of our contribu- 
tion to the liberal education of our stu- 
dents, but we run the risk of narrowing 
our goals if we concentrate too heavily on 
the “aural-oral” aspect of language teach- 
ing. There are many specialized schools 
which teach languages exclusively for pur- 
poses of communication. 


A good teacher of any subject should be 
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himself an educated man; that is, he 
should be alert to the intellectual atmos- 
phere of his own times and to the cultural 
tradition behind this atmosphere. No mat- 
ter what specific field he may teach, his 
ultimate goal should be to contribute to 
the multiple reproduction of the educated 
man. A teacher of foreign languages, even 
on the first and second-year levels, is pre- 
sented every day with opportunities to con- 
tribute consciously toward this goal. (The 
mere fact of the student’s studying a for- 
eign language contributes sub-consciously 
to it.) Every time a too literal-minded stu- 
dent asks, “Why do Spanish-speaking 
people say, ‘It makes cold’ instead of ‘It is 
cold’?” the teacher has an opportunity to 
explain that different peoples see and do 
things in ways which are different from 
ours, but which are equally valid both in 
a relative and an absolute sense. If he can 
introduce a few remarks about Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture or some other 
work which treats such questions in de- 
tail, he may open a road to understanding 
to one of his students. Naturally, the 
teacher must not spend all of his class 
time on such “digressions,” but neglecting 
to avail himself of the manifold opportuni- 
ties of this nature would be a disservice to 
the students and to the institution for 
which one works. 


There are many more subtle and edify- 
ing examples of such contributions toward 
the liberal education of a student in the 
early stages of language study. It is with 
one of these that this article is concerned. 
As a high school student I remember being 
asked to memorize the famous Rima LIII 
of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer (Volverdn las 
oscuras golondrinas). I learned it well and 
never forgot it, but I do not remember 
being asked even to translate it; and I 
certainly received no hint as to its mean- 
ing or value as a lyric poem. Several ex- 
planations for this neglect come to mind: 
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the teacher himself Cor herself) may have 
been incapable of appreciating the poem; 
or perhaps he appreciated it, but was not 
alert to the possibility of transmitting such 
appreciation to the students; then again he 
may have appreciated the poem and been 
aware of the teaching possibilities it of- 
fered, but felt that High School students 
were not ready to appreciate lyric poetry; 
or he may have learned somewhere that 
memorizing a poem is a good language 
exercise and let it go at that. In any case, 
he was somewhat remiss in his teaching. 

Since lyric — is one of the highest 
manifestations of the life of the mind, at 
some point in a liberal education an at- 
tempt should be made to teach students to 
appreciate it—not merely by having them 
read a few poems, but by teaching them 
the very nature of poetry. While it is logi- 
cal to expect our English courses to take 
up this matter, we would be foolish indeed 
if we did not make our own contribution 
toward this particular aspect of education 
in our language courses. This contribution 
is, of course, generally made in advanced 
language courses, but if we limit ourselves 
to this concept, only those chosen few 
who teach poetry courses and seminars 
will be able to help students to gain an 
appreciation of lyric poetry. While I do 
not speak for other languages, I do main- 
tain that it would be possible to gain a 
clear understanding of the nature of lyric 
poetry in a first or second-year college 
Spanish course, or even in a third or 
fourth-year high school course, by reading 
a small number of the Rimas of Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer. 

Why Bécquer? In the first place, the 
vocabulary of the Rimas is very simple. 
Take the above-mentioned Rima LIII, 
which is certainly one of the best. If we 
were to rearrange the word order of the 
first stanza to read “Las oscuras golondri- 
nas volverdn a colgar sus nidos en tu bal- 
cén—y otra vez jugando Ilamaran con el ala 
a sus cristales,” the result would be much 
simpler than many a passage in a second- 
year reader. This is true of the entire poem, 
and of most of the Rimas. To be sure, it 
might go against the esthetic grain to so 
mutilate this lovely poem; but to give the 
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paraphrased version first as a simple exer- 
cise in translation, and then have the stu- 
dents read the poem as it was written, 
would not be very harmful. As a matter of 
fact, in a good class the students them- 
selves could rearrange the poem as an exer- 
cise in comprehension. But the point is 
that the actual language is no barrier to 
first or second-year students. 

The second reason for choosing Bécquer 
is far more significant. He happens to be 
one of the most sensitive and most subjec- 
tive of all Spanish lyric poets. This com- 
bination of sensitivity and subjectivity is 
very important because it led Bécquer to 
analyze his own creative processes and to 
give his readers a complete exposition 
thereof. In the “Coleccién Austral” edition 
of Rimas y Leyendas the Rimas are pre- 
ceded by an “Introduccién,” written in 
1868, in which the poet reveals something 
of the creation of a poem. This introduc- 
tion is then followed immediately by a 
sequence of Rimas which continue and ex- 
pound these revelations.? 

The opening lines of the above-men- 
tioned “Introduccién” are well known, but 
as they represent the opening statement of 
the exposition of Bécquer’s creative process, 
we must examine them. “Por los tenebrosos 
rincones de mi cerebro, acurrucados y des- 
nudos, duermen los extravagantes hijos de 
mi fantasfa, esperando en silencio que el 
arte los vista de la palabra para poderse 
presentar decentes en la escena del mun- 
do.” These vague ideas swarm about in the 
back of the mind of the poet, and for 
Bécquer at least, it takes a violent effort to 
put them into some form which would 
merit the name of poem. For him there is 
a vast abyss “entre el mundo de la idea y 
el de la forma.” 

In Rima III the poet attempts to give us 
an idea of what these embryonic poems 
are like, and so clear are his images that 
the reader inevitably begins to understand 
the essence of lyric poetry. It is typical of 
Bécquer’s poetry that the clearest images 
come at the end. In the last four stanzas of 
the first part, he tells us that poetic inspira- 
tion is: 

ideas sin palabras, 
palabras sin sentido; 
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cadencias que no tienen 
ni ritmo ni compas. 

memorias y deseos 
accesos de alegria 
de cosas que no existen; 
impulsos de llorar; 

actividad nerviosa 
que no halla en qué emplearse, 
sin rienda que lo guie 
caballo volador; 

locura que el espiritu 
exalta y enardece; 
embriaguez divina 
del genio creador .. . 

iTal es la inspiracién! 

Where could one find a clearer explana- 
tion of what is meant by a “poetic feeling?” 
Note the simplicity of the vocabulary! It 
seems to me that a second-year student 
could easily read the Spanish and, with 
but slight help from the teacher, he should 
have no trouble in grasping the sense and 
significance of these stanzas. 

In the second part of this poem Bécquer 
describes the restraining influence of rea- 
son, which he would have to apply to these 
inspirational feelings in order to make 
them into poetry—restraints which would 
give words to the ideas, meaning to the 
words, and rhythm to the beats and ca- 
dences. This is a good statement of the 
“perspiration” aspect of genius at work. 

But what is it that gives rise to these 
vague, formless sentiments which consti- 
tute the material upon which the artist 
must work? Do they spring up gratuitously 
in the human mind, or do they exist inde- 
pendently like the Platonic ideals? In Rima 
IV Bécquer tells us; there may be no poets, 
but there will always be poetry; as long as 
nature’s beauty affects man, as long as 
man is unable to solve the mystery of his 
being, as long as man can want to laugh 
or cry without knowing why, as long as 
there exists a beautiful woman to be loved 
—there will be poetry. Poetry, then, is the 
essence which lies behind the poem; the 
poet only gives form to that which already 
existed. 

As we read through the Rimas, we see 
that in attempting to tell us what poetry 
is Bécquer constantly uses images from 
nature or employs the language of love. 
Nature and love cloaked in an aura of mys- 
tery, of indefinability. No one who re- 
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sponds to lyric poetry does not know that 
these have always been its principal ele- 
ments. It would be a simple matter to have 
our students memorize this very concise 
statement, but they would be merely add- 
ing another definition to their already 
crowded mental lexicons. As teachers it is 
not our responsibility to stuff our students’ 
heads with facts and definitions; let them 
stuff their own heads, for all it takes is the 
ability to read and a certain capacity for 
retention (which cannot be taught). If we 
are to expose these students to lyric poetry, 
it must be solely for the purpose of helping 
them to appreciate it. Since Bécquer has 
so consciously and so conscientiously set 
about to give his readers his own concepts 
— why not use him as a teacher’s 
aid? 

All poets try to define the indefinable. 
They approach their subjects (poetic feel- 
ings) obliquely by means of images. If we 
look back on the last stanzas of Rima III 
quoted above, we realize that this clear 
explanation of poetic inspiration is not 
composed of definitions but of reminders 
to ourselves of emotions we have felt. 
Bécquer could have written a prose treatise 
on the subject, but it is much simpler, and 
at the same time, much more effective, to 
tell us that poetic inspiration is like a de- 
sire to laugh or to cry for no reason. It is 
more readily grasped in this manner simply 
because we have all experienced such an 
emotion. And herein lies the true value of 
Bécquer as a teaching aid, for his analysis 
of this creative process is not an analysis at 
all, but a series of poems which consist of 
series of images. 

Bécquer does not leave our comprehen- 
sion of his message to chance. His poems 
almost always contain several images which 
say the same thing in different ways. In 
other words, he makes a greater effort than 
most poets to use an image which will 
evoke a response in his readers; and in the 
end he usually makes a rather explicit 
statement of his meaning—just to make 
sure. Are you still uncertain as to what the 
essence of poetry is? Listen: 


Yo soy el fleco de oro 
de la lejana estrella; 
yo soy de la alta luna 
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la luz tibia y serena.® 


Perhaps you do not often contemplate the 
night sky so that you do not react to these 
by chance observe nature 
ten enough to react to 


images. Do you 
during the day 
this: 

Yo soy nieve en las cumbres, 
soy fuego en las arenas, 


azul onda en los mares, 
y espuma en las riberas. 


Could it be that you are one of those peo- 
ae who do not observe well with the eyes, 

ut are very perceptive through other 
senses? You may grasp the point through 
this stanza: 


En el latid soy nota, 
perfume en la violeta 
fugaz llama en las tumbas, 
y en las ruinas hiedra. 


Then again, it is possible that a pre- 
ponderance of liquid sounds will enable 
you to perceive the message through your 
ears alone: 


Yo corro tras las ninfas 

ue en la corriente fresca 
del cristalino arroyo 
desnudas jugetean. 


Or are you a person who is struck with 
awe when standing before an ancient ruin 
which evokes visions of past glories or a 
sense of insignificance in the presence of 
history? If you are such, Bécquer will sure- 
ly capture your understanding with this 
image: 

Yo busco de los siglos 
las ya borradas huellas, 
y sé de esos imperios 
de que ni el nombre queda. 


If, after all these efforts to evoke a response 
through your own experiences, Bécquer 
has failed to make you understand what 
constitutes the raw material of poetry, he 
may be able to reach you by means of the 
more abstract, more definition-like final 
statement: 
Yo, en fin, soy ese espfritu, 
desconocida esencia, 


perfume misterioso, 
de que es vaso el poeta. 


But it is not through his poetic exposi- 
tion alone that Bécquer makes it easy for 
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us to comprehend the spirit of lyric poetry; 
his choice of words is equally effective in 
this respect. He had a predilection for 
shimmery, diaphanous, floating, misty na- 
tural phenomena. This makes it easy for 
the reader to understand the vague, in- 
definable nature of the emotions he wishes 
to evoke. When, for example, he intro- 
duces love into the poetic picture, it is in 
terms of the palpitation and inflamation of 
the invisible atoms of air, the melting of 
the sky into golden rays of light, the trem- 
bling of the earth, and the floating har- 
mony caused by the noise of kisses 


(Rima X). 


The romantic nebulosity of Bécquer’s 
concept of love comes out in the next Rima 
CXD when he rejects the advances of both 
the passionate and the tender mistress and 
accepts the one who describes herself as a 
dream, an impossible, vain phantasy of 
mist and light, an incorporeal, intangible 
being. So ineffable is Bécquer’s concept of 
love that one suspects that ao Manrique, 
of the legend Un rayo de luna, speaks for 
the poet himself when he says love is a 
moonbeam. In any event, the language 
employed by Bécquer is so vague that we 
are sometimes unable to decide whether he 
is speaking of love or of the elusive ele- 
ments of unformed poetry which the poet 
strives feverishly to capture. Rima XV 
gives us a striking example of this: 


Cendal flotante de leve bruma, 
rizada cinta de blanca espuma, 
rumor sonoro 
de arpa de oro, 
beso del aura, onda de luz, 
eso eres ti. 
Tu, sombra aérea, que cuantas veces 
voy a tocarte, te desvaneces 
como la llama, como el sonido, 
como la niebla, como el gemido 
del Jago azul. 
En mar sin playas onda sonante, 
en el vacifo cometa errante, 
largo lamento 
del ronco viento, 
ansia perpetua de algo mejor, 
eso soy yo. 
Yo, que a tus ojos en mi agonfa 
los ojos vuelvo de noche y dia; 
yo, que incansable corro demente 
tras una sombra, tras la hija ardiente 
de una visién! 


We cannot help but ask, “What vision? A 
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vision of love or a poetic phantasy?” But 
the question itself need not be answered. 
The interplay of filmy natural phenomena, 
shadowy forms, and suggestions of love, 
partake of the very essence of lyric poetry 
such as the poet himself describes it. In 
short, it illustrates rather than defines, 
exemplifying Archibald MacLeish’s won- 
derful statement “A poem should not mean 
—but be.”* 

After reading a dozen of Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer’s poems, with only a little prod- 
ding from the teacher a student should be 
able to appreciate similar effects in other 
sensitive lyric poets. Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
for example, though possibly more purely a 
poet and less a self-conscious person than 
Bécquer, employs much the same vocabu- 
lary and reveals much the same kind of 
sensitivity. Antonio Machado’s vocabulary 
is not quite so close to Bécquer’s, but the 
vague, indefinable emotions that he evokes 
have certainly been described in Bécquer’s 
Rimas. 

To sum up, a teacher of Spanish could 
put Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer to work as a 
teaching aid because (1) he helps to ex- 
plain the creative process of the poet in 
explicit terms, (2) because his tendency to 
repeat images in varied forms would help 
students to comprehend the technique and 
purpose of poetic imagery, (3) because he 
makes consistent use of words which in 
themselves express the mysterious essence 
of a poetic feeling, and (4) because all of 
the above can be achieved through reading 
a very small amount of material which 
would present few language problems to 
students who are still in the process of 
learning to read Spanish. 

Though space does not permit us to go 
into it thoroughly, we cannot help but 
make the claim that Bécquer would be a 
very valuable teaching aid in explaining 
the nature of romanticism as well as of 
Ivric poetry. Many students are exposed to 
the concept of romanticism for the first 
time as freshman and sophomores in col- 
lege. A long essay on this subject, I sus- 
pect, would not do so much toward helping 
a student understand this hard-to-define 
literary phenomenon as the Rima XV 
quoted above. The combination of extreme 
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sensitivity with self-consciousness which 
can be exploited to teach students the na- 
ture of lyric poetry also make Bécquer a 
much more effective exponent of 
mantic spirit than chronologically more 
legitimate representatives of Spanish ro- 
manticism such as Espronceda or Zorrilla. 

There are many other revealing insights 
into literature to be gained merely by 
reading ten or twelve of Bécquer’s Rimas, 
but there is no need to belabor the point. 
I do not suggest that all teachers of ele- 
mentary or intermediate Spanish set them- 
selves up as authorities on profound liter- 
ary questions or, indeed, that Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer’s poetry contains all the 
answers to such questions. But when we 
find that a few short reading assignments 
could be handled easily by first or second- 
year students and could, at the same time 
give them what amounts to a short course 
in the appreciation of poetry (taught pri- 
marily by the poet himself), why not avail 
ourselves of such wonderful educational 
aids? 

The suggestions I make here concerning 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer are only a case in 
point. Other Spanish writings, prose or 
poetry, may be used in other ways to con- 
tribute toward the liberal education of our 
students. Let us make greater use of the 
ideas of great minds and the impressions 
of sensitive artists to help in our teaching 
on any and all levels. We must not be 
stampeded into seeking costly teaching aids 
when the most valuable of all are to be 
found on the shelves of our libraries. And 
we must remind ourselves not to rush 
headlong into a system of teaching which 
might relegate reading to an insignificant 
role in our language courses through an 
inordinate emphasis on “audio-visual” 
methods. We are all too vividly mindful of 
the way the study of languages itself was, 
until very recently, relegated to an insig- 
nificant role in our schools and colleges 
primarily because the majority of our stu- 
dents did not demonstrate great fluency 
after their all-too-brief exposure to a for- 
eign language. Certainly we all want our 
students to pronounce well and to converse 
fluently in the languages they choose to 
study, but if they are merely adept at ask- 
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ing directions or talking about the weather, 
or even the latest news, our accomplish- 
ment in teaching these languages will be 
of questionable merit. 


NOTES 


1 Bay State Foreign Languages Bulletin, Vol. V, 
No. 1, October, 1959, p. 7. 
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2 This sequence is not Bécquer’s, but that of 
Narciso Campillo, a friend of the poet. Almost 
all editions of Rimas follow Campillo’s sequence. 
In Obras completas, the Introducsién does not 
directly precede the Rimas. 

’ This and the next five stanzas quoted are from 
Rima V. They are not necessarily in sequence, 
and do not represent the entire poem. 

4In his Ars poetica. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LA MUERTE DE 


La muerte de Alfonso Reyes significa 
una pérdida incalculable para la cultura 
hispanica. Primero, claro est4, para Méxi- 
co; luego, para la América hispana, y por 
fin, para la que, antes del franquismo, 
llamabamos Madre Patria. 

Es probable que la produccién de Reyes 
terminara hace algunos afios. Lo que en 
él quedaba como sejfiero ejemplo era su 
devocién por la obra literaria, su dedica- 
cién absoluta al trabajo cotidiano, su pa- 
ciencia de benedictino. 

Su biblioteca, riquisima y original, soli- 
taria de presencias humanas en los ajfios 
recientes, era un mundo calidoscépico, 
habitado por poetas, filédsofos, genios, ma- 
gos, frestones, de México, de América, de 
Espafia, como de otros climas y otras len- 
guas. Y era también taller de trabajo en 
que, hasta su ultimo dfa, el Maestro fabri- 
caba sus articulos, sus poemas, sus libros. 

La vida vertiginosa de la ciudad no Ile- 
gaba hasta su biblioteca; la gran ola se 
recostaba mansa al llegar a su_refugio, 
porque él no prestaba ofdos a la politica, a 
la economia, a las luchas sociales; él estaba 
con su Homero, su Goethe o su Cervantes. 
A veces llegaba a lo contempordneo, con un 
poco de indiferencia, pero siempre con 
amor. 

Su “secreto seguro deleitoso” le salvaba 
de los ataques de la grosera realidad; daba 
perspectiva a su pensar; independencia a 
su juicio; forma a su produccién; orienta- 
cién humana a sus ideas. Por eso se libré 
del bajo nacionalismo de su hora; del neu- 
rético deseo de “probar” superioridades; de 
los gestos y de los gritos vacfos. ;Diédgenes 
del Andhuac! si alguien le hubiera pre- 
guntado: “:Queréis alguna cosa?,” su 
respuesta habria sido: “que no me quiten 
mi biblioteca.” 

En estos ultimos afios, Alfonso ponfa en 
orden sus papeles; clarificaba su correspon- 
dencia de cincuenta afios; escribfa a sus 
amigos, nuevos y viejos, cartas de seis 
lineas, pero Ilenas de propésito; contestaba 
a cuanta pregunta se le hacia; daba a los 
diarios de México un articulo al dia; se 


ALFONSO REYES 


leia cotidianamente un libro; preparaba 
nuevas ediciones de sus obras que eran 
4vidamente recibidas y editadas por el 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 

Esta actividad de don Alfonso servia de 
estimulo a los escritores amigos; esa entrega 
absoluta a la literatura era un ejemplo en 
una sociedad que corre hacia metas més 
practicas: ese amor por la obra personal— 
por salvarla del ion vez de egoismo, 
se convertia en la mds noble de las actitu- 
des. jFeliz conducta la de este escritor que 
nos permite recibir intactos y mejorados los 
frutos de su labor! 

Alfonso se habfa separado de la seccién 
mds numerosa de los escritores mexicanos. 
Nunca entré por los senderos trillados de 
los novelistas de la revolucién mexicana; 
las acrobacias de los poetas de la “dltima 
tendencia” lo dejaban frio; se sonrefa cuan- 
do le acusaban de cultivar una literatura 
que no revelaba “el pulso de su pueblo”: 
adoptaba un aire puritano para juzgar a 
ciertos autores que malgastaban su vida en 
el café. 

Su edad tenfa mucho que ver con su 
actitud. El también hizo en un tiempo vida 
de café, de cfirculo. En Madrid, en Buenos 
Aires, en Rio de Janeiro, conocia a los 
escritores y artistas; trataba a las mas bellas 
mujeres; pero, sus horas mds intensas las 
dedicaba siempre a las bibliotecas, a los 
archivos, a los museos, a sus ensayos, a sus 
pensamientos. E] Didgenes aparecié en él 
ya cercana la vejez. 

Tan alejado estaba ya del mundo circun- 
dante que su conversacién se limitaba a 
temas de cultura cldsica y antigua. Esta 
linea era una légica continuacién de 
aquella otra de su formacién literaria, 
cuando la erudicién era su ultimo ideal. 
Recordemos aqui que pertenecia a una 
generacién de filésofos y eruditos; que fué 
el hermano menor de aquellgs hombres 
sabios que “hicieron historia”: Antonio 
Caso, José Vasconcelos, Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia. Recordando esto se comprender4 
mejor su relativo aislamiento, su alejamien- 
to voluntario de una generacién de jévenes 
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que mantienen el estetoscopio desesperada- 
mente apoyado en el pecho de la sociedad; 
una generacién de cirujanos literarios, de 
existencialistas de reflejada existencia; un 
grupo de patriotas de las letras que estan 
inventando al “hombre mexicano” en la 
hora duodécima. 

El hombre mexicano, como el hombre 
hispanoamericano excelencia, 
aquel que mejor lleve dentro de su ser la 
cultura occidental. En este sentido Alfonso 
Reyes fue fiel al mandato de su sangre y 
de su mente: fiel a Grecia, a Francia, a 
Espafia, a México; en especial a México. 

jNingtn otro maestro tan puro! jMaes- 
tro por el ejemplo, por la doctrina, por la 
vitalidad, por el amor! jNingin hombre 
mis civilizado que éste, tan humilde en el 
conocimiento de su alta misién! 


ROMULO GALLEGOS AND 


It has been announced by Caracas’ El 
Nacional that the Swedish Academy has 
confirmed the nomination of Rémulo Ga- 
llegos by the Academia Venezolana de la 
Lengua as a candidate for the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1960. 

Gallegos’ nomination may be largely 
credited to the editor of El Nacional, Vene- 
zuela’s poet-novelist, Miguel Otero Silva. 
A month ago in Cuba, where many influ- 
ential Latin American writers had gathered 
to judge works presented at the annual 
literary festival sponsored by Havana’s La 
Casa de las Américas, Otero Silva took 
advantage of the gathering to propose Ga- 
llegos’ name as Latin America’s candidate 
for the Nobel Prize in 1960. His nomina- 
tion met with the unanimous consent of 
all present, and a Pro-Gallegos Committee 
was immediately formed to support the 
candidacy throughout the coming year in 
the various countries represented: Miguel 
Angel Asturias, Guatemala; Carlos Fuen- 
tes and Fernando Benitez, Mexico; Ben- 
jamin Carrién, Ecuador; Miguel Otero 
Silva, Venezuela. The first act of this com- 
mittee was to notify such notables as Ger- 
m4n Arciniegas, Jorge Carrera Andrade, 


Pablo Neruda, Mariano Picén Salas, Jorge 
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En la hora de su muerte, se nos viene a 
la memoria el verso tan profundo, tan 
exacto, de Manuel Bandeira: 


Os cavalinhos correndo, 

E nés, cavalées, comendo . . 
Alfonso Reyes partindo, 

e tanta gente ficando .. . 


Esto, cuando Alfonso Reyes se fué del 
Brasil. Hoy, que se va de la tierra, un luto 
atin mds negro nos envuelve, observando 
todavia a los caballitos en su eterno correr, 
a los caballos grandes que siguen comien- 
do, y a tanta gente que se queda ;Dios 
mio! sin raz6n de quedarse. 


Arturo Torres-RiosEco 


Univ. of California 
Diciembre 1959 


THE NOBEL PRIZE IN 1960 


Amado and others, asking their support in 
the campaign. These writers. were, favor- 
able in their reaction to the request and 


immediately cabled the Swedish Academy 
to this effect. 

In the short time since Gallegos’ candi- 
dacy was formally announced, the major 
cultural and literary organizations of the 
continent have been prompt in answering 
the call for support. In Venezuela the 
Universidad Central, the Universidad 
Catélica Andrés Bello, the Asociacién 
Venezolana de Periodistas, and the Asocia- 
cién Venezolana de Escritores are among 
the many institutions which have pro- 
claimed themselves wholeheartedly in favor 
of the candidacy. In Mexico, where Galle- 
gos was a well-known figure during many 
years of his exile, the Academia Mexicana 
de la Lengua, the Instituto Indigenista In- 
teramericano, the Instituto Panamericano 
de Geografia e Historia, and the Instituto 
Indigenista Nacional have cabled the Swe- 
dish Academy and the Pro-Gallegos Com- 
mittee declaring their backing in the 
increasingly unified campaign in his favor. 
Otero Silva has also received similar mani- 
festations from the Academia Nacional de 
Artes y Letras Cubanas and the Academia 
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Cubana de la Lengua, as well as from rep- 
resentative institutions in Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Peru and Bolivia. 

It is interesting to note that this year’s 
formal nomination of Gallegos for the cov- 
eted prize comes after two abortive at- 
tempts, the first exactly ten years ago. In 
1950 the democratic writers of Venezuela 
proposed the name of their country’s first 
man of letters and ex-president, then in 
exile. Marcos Pérez Jiménez was at that 
time dictator of Venezuela, and Gallegos’ 
nomination naturally never reached the 
Swedish Academy. Once again in 1958, a 
similar movement was begun, but the gen- 
eral turmoil that followed the revolution 
which ousted Pérez Jiménez counteracted 
any positive attempt at organization. 

Today the scene has changed consider- 
ably in Venezuela. The constitutional de- 
mocracy, with Rémulo Betancourt at its 
head, was two years old last month. Presi- 
dent Betancourt is not only a student and 
staunch friend of Gallegos, but also be- 
longs to the Accién Democritica, political 
party of which Gallegos is the founding 
father and under whose auspices he be- 
came the first freely elected president of 
Venezuela. The stability of the present 
government does not seem seriously chal- 
lenged and today, after almost ten years of 
exile, Gallegos is once again at home en- 
joying the honors accorded him as his 
country’s undisputed first man of letters 
and most illustrious citizen. In an unusual- 
ly calm Caracas, Don Rémulo is at last 
able to observe the painful but sure be- 
ginnings of the political, educational and 
social innovations to which he has devoted 
the last fifty years of his life. In short, for 
the first time in ten years of dictatorships, 
revolutions and terrorism, the moment 
seems propitous for Venezuelan intelec- 
tuals and literati to channel their talent 
and energy toward heading the campaign 
at hand in favor of Don Rémulo. As evi- 
dence of this national revival of interest in 
letters, a “Semana Galleguiana” was initi- 
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ated on August 2, 1959, to commemorate 
Gallegos’ seventy-fifth birthday. During 
this week his Obras Completas was pub- 
lished in 10 volumes (El Primer Festival 
del Libro Venezolano), accompanied by 
the homage and acclaim of the entire na- 
tion. The maestro was conjunctly awarded 
the Gran Cruz de San Martin CArgen- 
tina), the Orden del Sol (Peru), and the 
Orden de Andrés Bello (Venezuela). 

In Latin America, which can only boast 
of one previous Nobel Prize in literature, 
there has long been the feeling that 
another Nobel recognition is long over- 
due. But the triumph of Chile’s Gabriela 
Mistral took five long years, 1940-1945, 
to be effected. The Pro-Gallegos Com- 
mittee, well aware that a unified and 
well coordinated campaign is necessary to 
obtain the coveted prize, has not limited 
its actions to appeals for support. It is 
now in the midst of directing the trans- 
lation of Gallegos’ major works into 
Swedish to be distributed among the in- 
telectual and student circles in hope of 
gaining a favorable impression in Sweden. 
The only previous translations, of Dora 
Barbara and Canaima, are now out of 
print in Sweden. 

Here in Caracas, Don Rémulo, with his 
usual modesty and aloofness at the thought 
of additional honor, has made no comment 
before the increasingly powerful movement 
in his behalf. Among the “galleguianos de 
primera linea,” dedicated disciples and 
friends of the maestro, there are intense 
hopes that 1960 will see Don Rémulo re- 
warded for his fifty-one years of literary 
endeavor. These hopes not only for Vene- 
zuelan but for Latin American letters as 
well, as expressed by Otero Silva: 

El Premio Nobel para Gallegos es un anhelo 
del pueblo venezolano. La consecucién del mis- 
mo, mds que gloria para Gallegos, ser4 gloria 
para nuestro pueblo y para los pueblos hermanos 
que respalden esa candidatura, como fue gloria 
no solamente para Chile sino para toda Latino- 
américa el Premio otorgado a Gabriela Mistral. 


Caracas, Feb. 4, 1960 JEANNINE Hype 
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LAZARILLO’S STEPFATHER IS HANGED .. . AGAIN 


In a recent issue of Hispania (Decem- 
ber, 1959), the author of “Humor in the 
Picaresque Novel” followed in the steps 
of Cejador y Frauca, Berkowitz and Wotsy 
when he stated that Lazarillo’s stepfather 
was hanged: “The stepfather, if such he 
may be called, is hanged for a series of 
thefts and Lazarillo’s mother is sentenced 
to a public whipping for her part in 
them.”? 

This is contrary of the meaning of the 
Spanish text, which reads: 


Al triste de mi padrastro azotaron y pringaron, 
y a mi madre pusieron pena por justicia, sobre 
el acostumbrado centenario, que en casa del 
sobredicho Commendador [sic/ no entrase, ni 
al lastimado Zaide en la suya acogiese.? 
If Zaide really had been hanged there 
would have been no reason to forbid Laza- 
rillo’s mother to enter the Comendador’s 
house (to see Zaide), and even less reason 
to forbid her to admit the Negro into hers. 

The verb pringaron, with its various 
meanings (echar a uno pringue hirviendo, 
ahorcar, herir haciendo sangre, etc.), has 
frequently troubled the translators of 
Lazarillo, and is that which has given rise 
to the above mistranslation and others. 

Some thirty years ago Sr. Herrero 
Garcia CRFE, xu, 1925, pp. 37-42, 296- 
297) showed conclusively that pringar in 
the above-cited context refers to a form of 
punishment, prevalent at the time in which 
Lazarillo was written, which was adminis- 
tered to negro slaves after a whipping. 
This punishment consisted of dropping 
burning drops of bacon fat upon the 
wounds made by the lash. Herrero Garcia 
draws numerous pertinent examples from 
the plays of Lope, Rojas Zorilla, Tirso and 
others to substantiate his case. His explana- 
tion is confirmed by Corominas’ comments 
on the verb pringar.* Both of these authori- 
ties have merely elaborated the definition 
originally advanced by Covarrubias, who 
briefly defined pringar in this sense as 
early as 1611.4 

Effectively, the earliest extant English 
translation of Lazarillo—that of David Row- 
land in 1586—renders the text which we 
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are here considering as follows: 
wherefore my miserable stepfather was by 
judgement of the law, as the order is 
there, whipped and Larded, and to my 
mother expresse commandment was given 
. .”5 There is a marginal note explaining 
Larded” which says: “There is an order 
in that country when any More doth com- 
mitte any heinous offence to strip him 
naked and being bound with his hands 
and knees together, to bast him with hot 
droppes of burning Larde.” Although 
Rowland’s competency in Spanish has 
been questioned by his modern editor (pp. 
viii-x), who points out that Rowland 
leaned heavily upon the original French 
translation of Lazarillo—that of Jean Sau- 
grain, 1560, 156l—and from it borrowed 
many of his marginal notes (but not the 
above-quoted one), modern authorities up- 
hold his translation and explanation of 
pringaron. 


Sir Clements Markham, in his edition 
of Lazarillo CLondon, 1908), does not 
even bother to translate pringaron: “They 
flogged my unhappy stepfather, and put 
my mother on the accustomed penance as 
a punishment.” (p. 8); but Mariano J. 
Lorente in his edition (Boston, 1924) 
translates the verb in question as “tarred”: 
“My unfortunate stepfather was flogged 
and tarred . . .” (p. 43); and more recent- 
ly J. Gerald Markley’s edition (New York, 
1954) translates pringaron about as well as 
English will permit: “They flogged my 
poor stepfather and basted him with scald- 
ing lard” Cp. 7). 

Cejador y Frauca seems to have been 
the first to equate “to hang” (ahorcar) 
with pringar. In his edition of Lazarillo in 
1914 he has a note to pringaron which 
reads in part: “Pringaron o pingaron, col- 
garon, ahorcaron. . . . Pingar por ahorcar, 
colgar, se usa en Leén, Maragateria, Palen- 
cia, Segovia. . . .”* In the following year 
Seftor Bonilla, in his edition of Lazarillo 
(Madrid, 1915), rejected the interpreta- 
tion of pringaron as ahorcaron because of 
its obvious incompatibility to the rest of 
the passage already cited.’ In spite of Bo- 
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nilla’s warning, and notwithstanding He- 
rrero Garcia’s splendid article in 1925 
explaining the meaning of pringaron in 
this passage, Cejador’s suggestion was 
taken seriously by some. Berkowitz and 
Wofsy, in their edition of Lazarillo (New 
York, 1927, 1947), render the passage 
thus: “Al triste de mi padrastro azotaron y 
ahorcaron” (p. 9). 

Nor have the translations of pringaron 
from the above context yet been exhausted, 
for when Pattison quotes from Lazarillo in 
his Representative Spanish Authors he has 
a note to pringaron (vol. I, p. 87, n. 18) 
which reads: “Slang, to draw blood.” This 
particular translation is supported by both 
the Diccionario de Modismos,’ and by the 
Diccionario General Ilustrado.° 

In view of the testimony of Covarru- 
bias, Herrero Garcia and Corominas to the 
historical authenticity and widespread use 
of pringar as a type of torture applied to 
slaves, it would seem that the meaning of 
pringaron which they advance in this con- 
text is superior to the slang expression “to 
draw blood.” But in no case should poor 
Zaide be relegated to the gallows by equat- 
ing pringaron with ahorcaron—a meaning 
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which philology eschews, Christian charity 
forbids and the text of Lazarillo denies. 


Marquette Univ. Rosert R. La Du 


NOTES 


1 Hispania, xuu (Dec., 1959), p. 483a. 

2La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Everett 
W. Hesse and Harry F. Williams (Madison, 
1948), p. 7. “The editors have followed Foulché- 
Delbose’s restoration of the editio princeps, which 
is based on the three redactions of 1554” (p. xv). 
3J. Corominas, Diccionario Critico Etimoldégico 
de la Lengua Castellana (Bern, 1954), m1, pp. 
884-885. 

4 Sebasti4n de Covarrubias, Tesoro de la Lengua 
Castellana o Espaftola, ed. Martin de Riquer 
(Barcelona, 1943), p. 883a. 

5 David Rouland, The Pleasaunt Historie of 
Lazarillo de Tormes (London, 1586), ed. J. E. 
V. Crofts (Oxford, 1924), p. 9. 

61 have at hand Cejador’s 4th edition (1941) in 
which this note appears on p. yrominas 
(op. cit., p. 886b, n. 1) says: “Es arbitraria la 
traduccién ‘ahorcar’ de Cejador.” 

7 Sefor Bonilla’s remarks are quoted by Herrero 
Garcia, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

8Ram6én Caballero, Diccionario de Modismos 
(Madrid: Libreria de Antonio Romero, n. d.), 
p. 932a. 

®§. Gili Gaya, Diccionario General Ilustrado de 
la Lengua Espafiola, 2nd ed. (Barcelona, 1953), 
p. 136lb. 
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TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE 1960 ANNUAL MEETING 
San Diego, California, December 28-30 
General Program Chairman, Mrs. Margit W. Mac Rae 
San Diego Public Schools 


Wednesday, December 28 


4:00- 5:30 pm. SHH Officers 


7:30 - 12:00 p.m. 


Executive Council 


Thursday, December 29 


8:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
9:00 - 10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. - 12:00 m. 


Registration 
SHH Meeting 


Texas 


Language Session, Chairman, Joseph H. Matluck, Univ. of 


wrt: 
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12:30 - 2:00 p.m. 
2:15 - 3:30 p.m. 


Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon 


Elementary—H.S. Session, Chairman, Helen Kwapil, Seattle 


Public Schools 
5:00 - 6:30 p.m. Social Hour 


Friday, December 30 


Chapter Breakfast 

Registration 

Business Meeting 

Luncheon 

Literature Session, Chairman, William M. Whitby, Univ. of 
Southern California 

Executive Council 


8:00 - 10:15 am. 
9:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
10:30 - 11:45 a.m. 
12:15- 2:15 p.m. 
2:30 - 3:45 p.m. 


4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 


A NEW NATIONAL COORDINATOR 


Professor Norman Sacks of Oberlin Col- 
lege, our third vice-president, now visiting 
professor at the University of New Mexi- 
co, has been appointed to succeed Profes- 
sor Raymond R. MacCurdy in the Office 
of National Coordinator for the AATSP. 
Professor MacCurdy’s resignation became 


effective on February 15, 1960. He is pre- 
paring to go on a year’s sabbatical leave in 
Spain, beginning in June. Professor Sacks 
has also consented to serve as the AATSP 
representative on the MLA FL Program 
Advisory Committee. 


Dwicnur L. Borrcsr, President 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


As the day toward which the writers of 
the College Language Manual, not to 
mention the countless other members of 
the crew, look forward with hope and 
trepidation, when those pages damp with 
sweat are bound between two hard covers 
and offered for sale to the public, some- 
thing else is taking shape that may interest 
the readers of Hispania. I refer to the pro- 
duction of a series of short films based on 
the dialogs of the Manual. This is being 
carried out in collaboration with the Cine- 
ma Department of the University of 
Southern California as a project under 


Title VI of the NDEA. 


Those who have followed the progress 
of the Manual' will recall that the book is 
built around a series of twenty-four “real- 
istic dialogs’ which carry much of the 
cultural information and practically all of 
the linguistic models. The Project got off 


to a happy start with the engagement of 
two talented young writers to provide these 
dialogs, Guillermo Segreda, costarricense, 
and Ismael Silva-Fuenzalida, chileno, both 
of the Foreign Service Institute of the De- 
partment of State. They furnished us with 
a set of robust, vivid sketches, down to 
earth, true to life, antirretéricos (to revive 
the memory of one of Baroja’s precepts), 
that are a delight to dramatize and should 
hold the students’ interest as few such 
writings have before. They were not writ- 
ten with any literary pretensions, but they 
have those two first qualities of good litera- 
ture, sincerity and directness. 

These, then, are the stories around which 
we are composing our scripts. They will 
not, of course, be altered so much as a 
single syllable in the film version, for the 
text is inviolable; but the filming will make 
it possible to bring out nuances that could 
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only be hinted at in the stage directions of 
the text, besides fleshing the story out with 
details that many teachers will find useful 
in free or directed conversations. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the 
more obvious advantages that having a 
sound-film version of a Spanish lesson will 
mean to a class: the simple fact of having 
the figures come to life, the more natural 
pacing of the words as action intervenes, 
the clearing up of linguistic uncertainties 
for the less imaginative student by putting 
the language in a context of situation. 
There are many less obvious ones: 

The camera will emphasize shots that show 
the speaker's lips in movement, though without 
sacrificing naturalness. 

Gestures will not merely be talked about but 
performed. 

Where the conversation turns on a subject, 
the subject can be shown. For example, in one 
dialog whose setting is a busy city street there is 
a rather long conversation about life in the coun- 
try. One of the actors comes armed with a 
pocketful of photographs, and as he mentions 
the rural objects he points them out to his friend, 
with a camera close-up. 

The present plan is to offer the films 
both on conventional reels and in the form 
of loops, in the latter case having one loop 
for each of the four- to seven-minute dia- 
logs, so that once set going the projector 


NOTES ON USAGE 


The partitive indefinite construction, 
having the meaning “some” and formed 
with the preposition de plus the definite 
article, is obsolete in modern Portuguese. 
Thus, the Portuguese equivalent to the 
French j'ai de largent is simply eu tenho 
dinheiro. 

While the partitive indefinite construc- 
tion in the Lusiadas is comparable to that 
used in modern French, such a comparison 
would be misleading unless the French 
samples came from Old French. In modern 
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THE PARTITIVE INDEFINITE CONSTRUCTION IN THE “LUSIADAS” 


Lester BEBERFALL 


Pan American College 


can repeat the dialog indefinitely. This 
will have advantages for the classroom, but 
even more for the language laboratory, 
where the attendant will need only to 
start the film, while the student, control- 
ling the sound at his earphones, can turn 
it on and off, and either listen and watch 
or, with the sound off, speak the lines as 
he sees the actor mouth them. 

The films will be simply but, we hope, 
with the help of consultants, authentically 
done, with professional actors who are na- 
tive speakers of Spanish. If production goes 
as planned, they will be ready for distribu- 
tion by the end of summer. 


Happy viewing. 


Dwicur L. 


NOTE 


1See, for example, Kenneth W. Mildenberger, 
“The MLA College Language Manual Project: 
History and Present Status,” PMLA, txxu, No. 
4, Part 2 (1957), 11-18, Norman P. Sacks, 
“The MLA College Language Manual Project: 
the Spanish Textbook,” Hispania, xx1 (1958), 
77-83, and J. Donald Bowen, “The Modern 
Language Association College Language Manual 
— PMLA, xxiv, No. 4, Part 2: (1959), 
-26. 


French, je veux de l'eau means “I want 
some water (of all the water in the world)”. 
In Old French, however, this sequence 
would not be used unless the supply of 
water were definitely indicated, had been 
reviously mentioned, or were generally 
ne to be present. In brief, the partitive 
indefinite construction indicated an indefi- 
nite part of a definite whole. 


El Durendal, com iés bele e saintisme! 
En I’érie pont asez i at reliques, 
Un dent saint Piedre e del sanc saint Basflie, 
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E des chevels mon seignor saint Denisie, 
Del vestement i at sainte Maria: 
(Chanson de Roland, V. 2344-8) 


Roland is referring to the ornaments and 
relics which adorn his fabulous sword. The 
blood, del sanc is indicated as an indefinite 
amount, but is part of a definite whole, 
that is to say, all the blood in the body of 
Saint Basil. The hair, des chevels, is part 
of the amount on the head of Saint Denis, 
and the garments, del vestement, are of 
those possessed by Saint Mary. 

In Old Spanish, the partitive indefinite 
construction is used in the same way. The 
Cid, wishing to marry his wife's women 
to some of his own men, all of whom are 
present, indicates the totality with a prepo 
sitional phrase beginning with the prepo- 
sition de. 


Estas duefias que aduxiestes, que vos sirven 
tanto, 


quierolas casar con de aquestos mios vassallos? 


(Poema de Mio Cid, V. 1704-5) 


Old Italian makes similar use of the 
construction. A court jester is desirous of 
some wine belonging to his master. The 
total supply of wine is plainly indicated. 
Di quel vino and del vino indicate a por- 
tion of a definite whole. 

Avea due inquistare de finissimo vino. . . un 
qiucolare non s‘ardiva chiedere di quel 
vino, . . . messer Giacopino . . . disse: “Tu il 
pettinerai altrove,. . .” Il giullare . . . non ebbe 
del vino.’ (Il Novellino) 

In Vulgar Latin, the partitive indefinite 
construction was employed wherever the 
situation demanded it. The following 
examples from the Vulgate Bible will show 
that the construction was consistently used 
to express an indefinite part of a definite 
whole: 


1. afferte de* piscibus quos prendidistis nunc5 
(John, XXXI, 10). Bring (not any fish but) 
some of the fish which you have just caught. 

2. Catelli edunt de micis, quae cadunt de 
mensa dominorum suorum. (Matthew, XV, 27). 
The dogs eat some of the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table. 

3. Quis plantat vineam et de fructu eius non 
edit? Quis pascit gregem et de lacte gregis non 
manducat? (I Corinthians, IX, 7). 


In the examples which follow a_posses- 
sive pronoun serves to emphasize the fact 
that the totality is definite. 


4. Date nobis de oleo uestro; quia lampadas 
nostrae extinguntur. (Matthew, XXV, 8). 

5. Sede, et comede de venatione mea. (Gene- 
sis, XXVII, 19). 

When the substantive was used merely 
to identify the object, or, stated in terms of 
our study, when it indicated an indefinite 
part of an indefinite whole, the partitive 
indefinite construction was omitted. 

1. Dederunt itaque patri suo bibere vinum 
nocte illa. (Ibid., XIX, 33).® 

The word “vinum” is used to indicate 
what Lot’s daughters gave their father to 
drink. There is no indication or concern 
with a particular supply of wine. 


2. Misit quoque Hiram rex Tyri nuncios ad 
David, et ligna cedrina, et artifices lignorum, 
artificesque lapidum ad parietes: (II Samuel, V, 


3. Haec faciat mihi Deus. . . si ante occasum 
solis gustavero panem . . . (Ibid., III, 35). 

By definition, abstractions can not be 
confined to limits. To use a mathematical 
phrase, the totality increases indefinitely. 


4. Ipsi_autem cogitabant ut facerent mihi 
malum. (Nehemiah, VI, 2). 


5. Quis est hic, qui loquitur blasphemias? 
Quis potest dimittere peccata, nisi solo Deus? 
(Luke, V, 21). 

Within the vast scope of its ten cantos, 
with each containing approximately one 
hundred eight-line stanzas, the Lusiadas 
of Luis de Camées reveals only three exam- 
ples of the partitive indefinite construc- 
tion. It will be shown, however, that the 
paucity of examples was due not to a reluc- 
tance on the part of the writer to use the 
construction, but to the fact that only these 
three instances reflect a desire to express 
an indefinite part of a definite whole. On 
the other hand, it will be shown that the 
expression of an indefinite part of an 
indefinite whole was effected, as it was in 
Vulgar Latin, by omitting the construction. 
I. Partitive indefinite construction; an in- 
definite part of a definite whole: 

1. E que em tanto que a nova lhe chegasse / 


De sua estranha vinda, se queria, / Na sua pobre 
casa repousasse, / E do manjar da tierra comeria: 
CVII, 27)? 

2. Em fim, ao Gama manda que direito / Aos 
naos se va, e seguro d’algum dano / Possa a terra, 
mandar qualquer fazenda, / Que pela especiaria 
troque, e venda./ Que mande da fazenda em 
fim lhe mande,/Que nos reinos Gangeticos 
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fallega: (VIII, 77, 78). 

3. Arrancam das espadas de aco fino, / Os 
que por bom tal feito alli apregoam. / Contra 
huma dama, o peitos carniceiros, / Feros vos 
amostrais, e cavalleiros? CIII, 130). 


The supply of swords is not indicated. 
However, the use of the partitive indefinite 
construction suggests that what the execu- 
tioners drew out was part of their collec- 
tion. As will be seen in Section II, had the 
writer desired to express something like 
“fine steel swords” in the generic sense, he 
would have omitted the partitive indefinite 
construction. 

II. Omission of the partitive indefinite con- 
struction; an indefinite part of an indefinite 
whole: 

1. Material objects 

a. O grao Rei incansabil . . . cuja usuanga / 
Era andar sempre terras conquistando. (III, 68). 

b. Que Gueos se chaman, de salvages vidas, / 
Humana carne comem . . . CX, 126). 

c. Por armas tem adagas e tercados; / com 
toucas na cabeca; e navegando, / Anafis sonoro- 
sos vao tocando. (I, 47). 

d. Especiaria vem buscar cada anno. (IX, 3). 

e. Mandados da Rainha, que abundantes / 
Mesas d’altos manjares, excellentes, / Lhe tenha 
apparelhadas . . . CX, 

2. Abstractions 


a. Pedindo ajuda ao forte Lusitano, CIII, 
101). 
b. e pretendia/ Dar-lhe nos mares tristes 


alegria. (IX, 18). 

c. Fraqueza he dar ajuda ao mais potente. 
CIbid., 80). 

6) Prometto-te que fama eferna tenhas! (X, 

e. So para fazar versos deleitosos / Servimos; 
CIbid., 82). 

The partitive indefinite construction has, 
in the Romance languages, suffered some 
modifications in meaning or has been com- 
pletely discarded. French demands that it 
be used where it is desired to indicate an 
indefinite part of an indefinite whole. 
Donnez-moi du pain. The whole can be 
made definite with the addition of a dem- 
onstrative or possessive adjective. Donnez- 
moi de ce; votre pain. With most abstrac- 
tions the construction is omitted, as it was 
in Old French. avoir peur, avoir soif, don- 
ner acces, etc. 

Italian uses the construction only when 
the speaker has the totality in mind. Thus, 
dammi pane and dammi del pane are dif- 
ferent in meaning. The latter might con- 
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ceivably be used by a patron in a restau- 
rant, who suspects, but is not absolutely 
sure, that the establishment has a supply 
of bread. 

Spanish and Portuguese, like English, 
now get along without the construction. | 
have money, yo tengo dinero, eu tenho 
dinheiro. An adjective like some, alguno, 
algun can be used with the noun. How- 
ever, this serves only to make the indefi- 
nite part slightly more definite. 

In their early literature, that is to say, 
when they were not. far removed from their 
Latin prototypes, the Romance languages 
were expected to show striking syntatical 
similarities. This was especially true in the 
case of the partitive indefinite construc- 
tion. A hundred examples of this syntac- 
tical element, taken from the Vulgate 
Bible, the nun Sylvia’s Peregrinatio ad 
loca sancta and the writings of St. Isidore, 
to name a few, would consistently show a 
similarity in meaning. By the same token, 
examples from the Divine Comedy, the 
Decameron, the Cid, the Song of Roland 
and the Lusiadas, again to name a few, 
would be consistent in the same way. Thus, 
when Jacob says to his father, Sede et 
comede de venatione mea, he means, “eat 
a part Cor all, if you wish) of my venison, 
all of which I am setting before you.” To 
the same degree, do manjar da tierra co- 
meria means that “he would eat a part of 
all the food available in that place.” 


NOTES 


1 La Chanson de Roland, ed. T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins, Chicago, 1924. 

2Poema de Mio Cid, ed. Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid, 1951. 

3in Ernesto Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei 
primi secoli. Citta di Castello, 1912, p. 430. 
4The Latin demonstrative ille which gave rise 
to the definite article in the Romance languages, 
had not yet reached the point of consistent usage 
in Vulgar Latin as an article. 

5 Bibliorum Sacrorum, Vatican City, 1946. 

6 Examples of this t are expected to be quite 
numerous. It will ieee to cite only a 
few in order to establish a consistent pattern of 
usage. 

7™Luis de Camées, Os Lustadas, ed. Dom Joze 
Maria de Souza-Botelho, Paris, 1823. 

8 Since Rumanian literature has its beginnings 
at a time when the other Romance languages 
are already in their modern stage, the partitive 
indefinite construction has no place in it. 
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SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


Conducted by Acnes M. Brapy, Associate Editor* 


DIALOGOS PARA MUCHACHOS 


Manuet H. Guerra 


Vamos a la luna * * 

—Adénde vas? 

—Voy a la luna. 

—¢Puedo ir contigo? 

—Si, hombre. Con mucho gusto. 

—Dénde estd el cohete lunar? 

—Esta en el desierto de Arizona. 

—éVamos? 

—Si, vamos. 

—Qué es esto? 

—Es el traje lunar. 

—Me lo pongo? 

—Si, pdntelo. 

—Y esto? 

—Es la pistola de rayo eléctrico. 

—Subete al cohete. 

—Gracias. Tu también. 

—Maneja tu. 

—Bueno. Vamonos. Diez, nueve, ocho, 
siete, seis, cinco, cuatro, tres, dos, uno. 
Arriba! 

—jAdiés, mundo! jVamos a la luna! 


El arbitro y el juego de béisbol 
—jUn estrik! 
—Cémo? 

—jClaro que si! 

—jDos estrikes! 

—jHombre! ¢Que no puedes ver? 
—jJuega! jJuega! 

—jUna bola! 

—jAsi me gusta! 

—jDos bolas! 

—Tienes razén. Tienes razén. 
—jTres bolas! 

—Gracias, amigo mio, gracias, Viste bien. 
—jTres estrikes! jFuera! 
—Cémo? ¢Que no viste? 
—jClaro que vi! 

—Qué viste? viste? 

—Vi un estrike. 

—Entonces, aqui tienes. 

—Qué es esto? 

—Un regalo. Un par de gafas. 


IS CONVERSATION ENOUGH? 
A REAPPRAISAL OF BEGINNING FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Manus H. Guerra 


The advisability of teaching a second 
language early in elementary school is by 
now becoming well established, thanks in 
part to the persistent efforts of such dis- 
tinguished protagonists as the President of 
the United States and the foresighted 
members of Congress who passed the Na- 


* Material for the Department should be sent 
to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


** Teachers are invited to submit original 
dialogs that have proved useful in teachin 
Spanish. At least two dialogs will be publish 
in Hispania from this issue on. 


tional Defense Education Act. Parents and 


children alike seem delighted with the 
idea. Foreign language recordings, reports 
one astounded merchant, “have become 
bestsellers . . . they sell faster than Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover!” 

The widespread use of recordings has 
greatly facilitated foreign language instruc- 
tion, of course. A second language is best 
learned as the first one is—by starting with 
hearing and repeating. Hearing the re- 
corded voice of a narrator who speaks the 
language correctly and without accent goes 
far to insure correct pronunciation in the 
child’s repetition. Independent conversa- 
tion, employing the learned words, soon 
follows almost automatically. There is no 
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doubt about it—the aural-oral, or conversa- 
tional, method is a wonderful way to ap- 
proach foreign-language study. It is the 
approach most often used in our present- 
day trend-conscious elementary schools. 

But amid the hubbub of enthusiasm 
about teaching intermediate-grade children 
to speak a second language, one fact is 
often overlooked. At least it is overlooked 
except by the classroom teacher whose 
problem it becomes. That fact is this: The 
aural-oral approach is wonderful—but only 
up to a point. There comes a day when it 
is almost impossible to keep the children 
satisfied with merely hearing and imitating 
a language they never see . . . a language 
that, unlike English, they do not learn to 
read or write. 

When does that day come? That is the 
controversial question. 

There was a time not too long ago when 
FLES (Foreign Language in Elementary 
School) enthusiasts were almost unani 
mous in their thinking on this point. They 
agreed, almost universally, that aural-oral 
teaching, accomplished entirely or almost 
entirely by electronic devices, was sufhcient 
for a period of from three to four years. 

But adaptability remains a prime factor 
of intelligence, and FLES advocates, being 
intelligent people, are learning by experi- 
ence and are revising some of their origi- 
nal ideas. Many conscientious teachers, 
witnessing the fatal symptoms of boredom, 
distraction or lack of interest in their con- 
versation-only classes, have conceded the 
need for greater utilization of the child’s 
capabilities. Accordingly, they have devised 
their own workbooks, independently insti- 
tuted their own reading and writing activi- 
ties at a point well in advance of the ac- 
cepted FLES “schedule.” 

The techniques used will certainly vary 
with varying circumstances. However, in 
the case of a phonetic language like Span- 
ish, for instance, employing substantially 
the same alphabet as English, it would ap- 
pear that these teachers are absolutely 
right. There seems to be no real advantage 
in delaying reading and writing activities 
for a period of years. Indeed, if they are so 
delayed the child may never get to them! 
Boredom, induced by an unrelieved diet 


of hearing and repeating, hearing and re- 
peating, may spoil his appetite for the sec- 
ond language. He may very well give it up 
entirely before he ever reaches the reading- 
writing stage. 

The beauty of the conversational ap- 
proach in the initial stages of foreign lan- 
guage instruction is, as | have indicated, 
its naturalness—its similarity to first-lan- 
guage learning processes. But much of the 
naturalness is destroyed, it seems to me, if 
the hearing-repeating phase of the pro- 
gram is arbitrarily prolonged. A child hears 
his mother tongue. With the quick imita- 
tiveness of childhood he is soon repeating 
what he hears. As soon as he is sufhiciently 
mature, he is taught to read. In due course 
he learns to write. Finally, his knowledge 
of his native language is cemented by 
analysis of the grammatical structures with 
which he is already familiar as a result of 
his speaking, reading and writing. The 
natural process is the whole process. I see 
no reason why it should not be applied in 
its entirety to foreign language instruction 
at elementary-grade level. 

There are other advantages besides 
naturalness to be gained by extending 
aural-oral to aural-oral-reading techniques 
quite early in the foreign language instruc- 
tion program. For one thing, most teachers 
are book-oriented. To expect them to func- 
tion with equal success in a situation where 
they must rely entirely on mechanical aids 
or electronic devices has proved to be, in 
many instances, woefully unrealistic. Many 
an excellent TV program, intelligently 
planned and expensively produced, has 
failed to accomplish its purpose of foreign 
language instruction. Why? Simply be- 
cause it was not complemented by a true 
learning situation in the classroom. The 
same is often true of foreign language 
programs based entirely on recordings and 
filmstrips. Helpful as these devices are, 
they need to be supplemented by teaching 
at the familiar classroom level . . . by a 
real live teacher dealing wisely and dynam- 
ically with real live unpredictable pupils. 

Simply in the matter of repetition, so 
essential in any kind of language learning, 
opportunities for reading are an invaluable 
asset both to teacher and to pupil. Reading 
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opens up a whole new area of repetitive 
devices which, used in conjunction with 
conversational techniques, serve to fix fi.n- 
ly in the child's mind his new foreign 
language vocabulary. 

The children, too, enjoy using foreign 
language books, particularly if they are 
colorfully illustrated, correlate the pictures 
with the foreign language, have believable 
youngsters as their central characters, and 
are geared to the interests and activities of 
children at particular grade levels. An at- 
tractive foreign language book has tremen- 
dous prestige value to a child. He likes to 
take it home and show it proudly to his 
parents. He likes to read and re-read the 
simple stories. It gives him a considerable 
sense of accomplishment to read them to 
his playmates or to younger brothers and 
sisters. There is even a certain security in 
having a book that can be studied inde- 
pendently when the record-player is silent 
and group study is over for the day. 

Some FLES proponents, to be sure, are 
apprehensive lest the introduction of read- 
ing Cand subsequently of writing) into 
what is basically an aural-oral program may 
have untoward,results. They fear that the 
aural-oral pre-eminence may be displaced 
by a verbal-visual approach. Such an 
eventuality is certainly to be avoided. It is 
unlikely to occur, however, in a well-bal- 
anced FLES program that recognizes and 
provides for eath function and each stage 
of development. Such a program takes into 
account the sharp distinction between 
teaching children to read their native lan- 
guage, where recognition of the printed 
word is a primary objective, and teaching 
them to understand a foreign language, 
where reading is merely one adjunct of the 
learning process. 

All things considered, then, an_inte- 
grated aural-oral-reading program would 
appear to constitute the ideal technique 
for foreign language instruction in elemen- 
tary schools. Such, at any rate, seems to 
be the trend of current thinking among 
those of us who quite frankly regard FLES 
as the most important new aspect of 
American intermediate-grade education. 

Ideally, then, the new language is intro- 
duced aurally, by means of a recording, 
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perhaps plus picture vocabulary cards or 
similar visual aids. The child sees no words 
or phrases in print at this juncture. He 
hears the words, sees the pictures, repeats 
the words. Gradually he begins to think 
and speak in the second language without 
consciously translating. When he has be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to hearing, 
understanding and speaking simple sen- 
tences, using a basic vocabulary, he is 
ready to see and read the words he has 
been hearing and speaking. There appears 
to be no demonstrable advantage in pro- 
longing the waiting period. 

It is at this point that attractive, carefully 
graduated textbooks come into the picture. 
Colorful stories are excellent vehicles for 
skillfully integrated word repetition. In ad- 
dition, they provide a basis for such helpful 
activities as dramatizations and guessing 
games. Question and answer sections in 
such books offer extensive opportunities 
for aural-oral drill and for review. Skillful 
use of illustrations, matched with text mat- 
ter, strengthens the child’s tendency to 
“think” in the new language. 

Nor should records be abandoned when 
the child begins to read. On the contrary. 
Every printed word should have its spoken 
counterpart. If it so happens that the teach- 
er speaks the foreign language fluently and 
without accent, perhaps records are not es- 
sential. In most cases, however, the teacher 
will prefer to rely on the authentic pro- 
nunciation in a good recording both for 
her own and for her students’ guidance. 
The recording, of course, should be corre- 
lated with the text and be narrated by 
someone, man or woman, with a pleasant 
voice, clear enunciation, impeccable pro- 
nunciation. 

Later on, written exercises may be added 
to the learning pattern. Even these may be 
correlated with recordings. Finally, al- 
though perhaps not until the junior high 
school level, there may be introduced very 
simple descriptions of the grammatical 
principles which by then have been sub- 
consciously acquired through continued 
use of correct language patterns. 

With such a set-up Caural-oral-reading- 
writing-linguistic analysis), couched in 
terms of social studies content and geared 
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to the pace of graded basal reading pro- 
grams in English, foreign language instruc- 
tion at the elementary level is sound, 
thorough, constructive, and painless for all 
concerned. Indeed, in some classrooms I 
have visited, an extra second-language ses- 
sion at the end of the day is a bonus for 
good behavior, a special treat, a welcome 
reward of virtue. No problems of boredom 
here! 

In my considered opinion, then, our ele- 
mentary school experience during these 
past few years indicates that successful 
teaching of a second language demands 
and deserves all the tested teaching tools 
available. It indicates, too, that to empha- 
size partial goals or selected “gadgets” is to 
distort the picture and defeat the purpose. 
It indicates that conversation alone is not 
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enough—or at least it is not enough for very 
long. Publishers have begun to sense this, 
and at least one really thorough program of 
elementary school instruction in a foreign 
language (Spanish) is now available, com- 
plete with vocabulary-picture cards and 
textbooks as well as correlated recordings. 

To sum up, successful language teaching 
is a five-pronged project. It encompasses 
understanding, speaking, reading, writing 
and civilization. To single out any one of 
those for special and overly prolonged em- 
phasis at the expense of any other would 
be like choosing favorites among the fin- 
gers of one’s hand. Each one is necessary 
to the whole and each, in my view, should 
be offered to the elementary school pupil 
just as soon as he indicates his readiness 
for it. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


THE MLA FL PROGRAM IN 1959 


The year began uneasily, with the Di- 
rector of the FL Program, Kenneth Mil- 
denberger, on loan as a consultant to the 
U.S. Office of Education, a loan so long 
extended that it has practically become a 
gift, our loss and the country’s gain, for 
Ken, succeeding Bill Parker, is now Chief 
of the Language Development Section of 
the Financial Aid Branch of the Division 
of Higher Education of the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.* This series, duly ex- 
tended, ends, as all admirers of “Our 
Town” will remember, in “The Mind of 
God.” 

But quite seriously, Ken’s unbearably 
prolonged absence put an_ unbearable 
burden on the shoulders of the Executive 


* Read at the FL Program General Meeting at 
the Annual Meeting of the MLA in Chicago, 
29 December 1959 by Donald D. Walsh, Direc- 
tor of the FL Program. 


Secretary of the Association. Win Stone, 
like Bill Parker and Ken Mildenberger, is 
an English scholar who is supposed to de- 
vote his energies to an ig 
Program. Let me remind this audience of 
foreign language teachers that two-thirds 
of the members of the MLA are teachers 
of English. The extension of the Rocke- 
feller foreign language grant had ended, 
but Win persuaded the Carnegie Found 
tion to give the MLA a grant with which 
to increase its foreign language staff to be 
of maximum usefulness to the Office of 
Education and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

After some delicate negotiations, the 
MLA persuaded Princeton to release to us 
for the spring semester one of the most 
distinguished and most beloved teachers 
in the field, Archibald MacAllister. Mac 
strove valiantly to get things caught up, 
with temporarily disastrous consequences to 
his health, now fortunately on the mend. 
So there was another changing of the 
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guard, and I have been striving to co 
with the job since July. It’s a little like 
trying to control an octopus by hanging on 
to one of its tentacles. 

As a result of Carnegie Foundation sup- 
port in New York and Ford Foundation 
support in Washington, we have added to 
the headquarters office at 6 Washington 
Square North two centers. The nomencla- 
ture is a bit strange, but neither center 
wanted to be called an annex or a branch, 
so we have headquarters and two centers, 
a confusion somehow appropriate to the 
state of chaotic crisis in which we live. 
The Center for Applied Linguistics in 
Washington acts as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on the teaching of English as a 
second language and on the application to 
classroom teaching of the findings of de- 
scriptive linguistics. It has a government 
contract, under the NDEA, to produce five 
manuals, contrasting the structure of Eng- 
lish with that of French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. These contrastive 
analyses should be of considerable help 
to writers of textbooks and to classroom 
teachers. The Center, located at 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., has a staff of 
five under the direction of Charles A. Fer- 
guson, on leave of absence from Harvard. 

The FL Program Research Center, at 
70 Fifth Avenue in New York, is only a 
few blocks from headquarters on Wash- 
ington Square. The Center has a staff of 
, sixteen people, including a statistical con- 
sultant. We speak collectively eleven for- 
eign languages: Armenian, Chinese, 
French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, and 
Spanish. The Research Center staff han- 
dles all the foreign-language activities of 
the MLA. Headquarters continues to be 
the center for English-language activities, 
for the editing of PMLA, and for all the 
other work of the Executive Secretary and 
of the Treasurer. The enlarged staff of the 
Research Center is required for and sup- 
ported by contracts with the Office of Edu- 
cation under the NDEA. The earliest of 
these contracts resulted in the Materials 
List for Use by Teachers of Modern For- 
eign Languages, produced by Professor 
Douglas Alden of Princeton under very 
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unfavorable limitations of staff and time. 
Though it has been welcomed by a great 
number of teachers (42,700 copies have 
been printed and nearly all of them dis- 
tributed), we hope to make the second 
edition much more critical, more selective, 
more helpful. We may be able to publish 
the revision late in 1960. 

Another contract is for the production 
of a series of tests for teachers. In five 
languages (French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish) and in seven areas of com- 
petency (listening comprehension, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, applied linguistics, 
culture, and professional preparation), 
they will attempt to assess the skills of a 
prospective or a practicing teacher. These 
tests are an outgrowth of the statement of 
“Qualifications for Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages” drawn up in 1955 by 
the Steering Committee of the MLA and 
endorsed by the governing bodies of eight- 
een foreign language teachers’ associations. 
Under the general direction of Wilmarth 
Starr, on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, a hundred experts in test 
construction are preparing two parallel 
series of tests, which will be administered 
to teachers attending the 1960 Summer 
Language Institutes, one series to be given 
at the beginning of the session and the 
second series at the end. We hope that this 
double testing will give us tentative evalu- 
ations of the initial and terminal skills of 
the teachers, of their intervening progress 
and therefore of the effectiveness of the 
institute that they are attending, and eval- 
uations of the tests themselves. We have 
not yet thought beyond next summer. But 
if the tests do seem reliable and valid, in 
their 1960 and subsequent forms, the time 
may come when a foreign language teacher 
will present his scores on these standard- 
ized tests as one of his important creden- 
tials in seeking a teaching position. Work- 
ing closely with Bill Starr on this project, 
as Area Chairmen and members of the 
Planning and Advisory Committee, are 
Tack Stein of Harvard, Stanley Sapon of 
Ohio State, Rudi Goedsche of Northwest- 
ern, Nelson Brooks of Yale, Robert Politzer 
of Michigan, Theodore Andersson of 
Texas, and Alfred Pellegrino of Maine. 
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The second of our large contracts is for 
gathering statistics of all sorts on the learn- 
ing of foreign languages in the United 
States, such as a) the number of students 
of each modern language at each level of 
level of education, public and private, in- 
cluding adult education; b) modern for- 
eign language offerings in public element- 
ary and high schools; c) rosters of modern 
foreign language teachers at all levels; 
d) modern foreign language entrance and 
degree requirements in American colleges 
and universities; e) manpower needs, pres 
ent and future, for modern foreign lan 
guage teachers at all levels; f) the use 
made of native speakers of modern foreign 
languages as resource persons; g) modern 
foreign language needs in government, 
business, and industry; h) language labora 
tories; i) foreign language houses; }) mod 
ern foreign language study abroad; k) 
trends in curriculum; |) foreign language 
learning on radio and television; m) the 
preparation of modern foreign language 
teachers. 

To direct this gargantuan undertaking 
we are fortunate in having Wesley Chil- 
ders, on leave of absence from New York 
' State College of Education in Albany, and 
a staff of seven research associates and sec- 
retaries. When we undertook this contract, 
we did not know that all questionnaires 
we prepare must, like those of any govern 
ment department, be submitted to and 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
necessity has considerably revised our time 
schedule and increased our travel to Wash 
ington, but we now have, nearly at the 
point of acceptability, questionnaires in 
the following areas: foreign language offer- 
ings and enrollments in public schools, 
grades 7-12; in elementary schools, public 
and private; in independent secondary 
schools; in colleges and universities; for- 
eign language entrance and degree require- 
ments for the B.A., the B.S., and the vari- 
ous graduate degrees; foreign language 
teacher certification and preparation. We 
have made two subcontracts: one to the 
National Science Teachers Association for 
the gathering of a roster of high-school 
foreign language teachers; one to Kenneth 


Craven and Leonard Cohan of the New 
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York City Community College for an en- 
quiry into the needs of industry, govern- 
ment, and research organizations for 
trained foreign language technical informa- 
tion personnel. Their preliminary investi- 
gation points to an urgent need for people 
with a basic knowledge of the physical 
sciences and of library science, and with a 
reading knowledge of one or more strategic 
foreign languages. The investigators hope 
to persuade some colleges to set up pro- 
grams to meet this demand. We are also 
beginning to grapple with the elusive field 
of adult education and to realize how difh 
cult it is even to define it with any 
accuracy. 

We have received early returns on 1958- 
59 foreign language enrollments in the 
high schools of sixteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In all but one of these 
we can make a direct comparison between 
foreign language enrollments in 1954-55 
and in 1958-59. Two states, Louisiana and 
Maryland, show a percentage loss; three 
states, Nevada, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia, have changed only slightly; but there 
are significant gains in the other ten states 
and the District of Columbia; in Mon- 
tana, foreign-language enrollments rose 
from 9.3 to 17.5 per cent, an 88% increase; 
in South Dakota, they went from 5.4 to 
9.7, an 80% increase; in Colorado, from 
19.9 to 34.3, a 72% increase; in Oregon, 
from 10.3 to 18.5, a 65% increase; in Idaho, 
from 11.0 to 19.1, a 57% increase; in Ne- 
braska, from 8.8 to 13.5, a 54% increase; 
in Indiana, from 13.4 to 17.7, a 32% in- 
crease; in New Hampshire, from 31.2 to 
39.4, a 26% increase; in Iowa, from 9.4 
to 11.4, a 21% increase; in Pennsylvania, 
from 26.9 to 31.9, an 18% increase; and in 
the District of Columbia, from 29.0 to 
33.8, a 16% increase. Add to these Texas, 
where foreign language enrollments be- 
tween 1948 and 1958 went from 14.4 to 
20.2, an increase of 42%. Significant gains. 
then, in twelve out of sixteen states. If 
these states are in any way a fair sample 
of foreign language enrollments through- 
out the country, there is a vigorous and 
noteworthy upward trend. 

So much for contractual obligations and 
our hopes for fulfilling them. What else 
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have we been doing? We have been 
strengthening our lines of communication, 
giving encouragement and, in a few cases, 
artificial respiration to the state FL bulle- 
tins. There are fifty states and fifty-one 
bulletins. This does not mean that we are 
super-perfect, but that three states (Calli- 
fornia, Michigan, and Texas) have two 
bulletins apiece. Alaska is reached by Lur- 
line Simpson’s Cooperative Language Cen- 
ter Notebook from the state of Washing- 
ton. Maryland is at the moment without a 
bulletin. Every other state has one, and no 
praise is too great for their self-sacrificing 
editors, who usually double as typists, of- 
fice boys, and mail clerks, and sometimes 
pay for postage out of their own pockets. 
Most of the bulletins appear three or four 
times a year and their combined mailing 
lists reach the impressive total of over 40,- 
000 copies. Unless you're from Maryland, 
each one of you should be receiving your 
state FL bulletin. If you’re not, write to 
the editor. If you don’t know who he is, 
write to me and I'll tell you. The bulletins 
carry a combination of state and national 
FL news. To help supply the latter, our 
office sends out a mimeographed newsletter 
called the Ivory Basement News, because 
it was founded by Kenneth Mildenberger 
in the basement of our headquarters office. 
Now please don’t write to me and ask to 
be put on the mailing list for the Ivory 
Basement News. You do belong on the 
mailing list for your own state bulletin, 
but the IBN, as we call it, goes only to 
the editors of the state FL bulletins and to 
the AAT officers and coordinators and the 
state FL consultants. 

With the cooperation of the five AATs, 
there is a network of coordinators in every 
state, with a national coordinator for each 
AAT. The coordinators are expected to 
establish and maintain contact with one 
another and to cooperate with the state FL 
consultant or supervisor. In states that 
have not yet appointed a consultant, the 
coordinators can act as an advisory com- 
mittee in the selection of a consultant. 
Twentv-eight states and the District of 
Columbia already have consultants, and 
thev met here in Chicago this morning to 
exchange ideas and experience. 
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The MLA FL Program has been strug- 
gling to avoid being either Big Brother or 
the Great: White Father. Delegating au- 
thority and responsibility is our constant 
wish, and the foreign language editors, the 
AAT coordinators and the FL consultants 
are key people in our efforts to decentral- 
ize. We are deeply grateful for their lead- 
ership throughout the country. 

Other activities? We prepared, after 
much poring through catalogs, a list of 
American colleges and universities where 
strategic languages are taught, or at least 
offered. We are doing all we can to get 
additional FLES teachers guides produced. 
Our trouble is that they must be produced 
in sequence, not simultaneously, and that 
the experts in this field are outstanding 
and few in number. Everybody knows 
about them and wants to use their services; 
they are dangerously overworked. They 
are too busy to be doing as much as they’re 
now doing; so everyone, including the 
MLA, wants them to do more. Despite all 
this, we have published a revised French 
Grade 3, German 3 and 4, and Spanish 3. 
4, and 5. We have plans for a revised 
French 4, a German 5, a Spanish 6, and 
beginning Italian and Russian in Grade 3. 
We hope to produce Guides at a rate that 
will keep up with the youthful learner’s 
progress through the grades. 

And we hope to see published, in the 
various AAT journals, Guides for the 
French Major, the German Major. the 
Italian Major, and the Slavic Maior. 
Guides that will correspond to the “Guide 
for the Spanish Major” written in 1955 
by Gardiner London and Robert Mead of 
the University of Connecticut and pub- 
lished in the May 1955 issue of Hispania. 
The MLA will hold a planning conference 
in February or March, 1960, for the pro- 
duction of these Guides. 

In mid-October a distinguished group of 
Chinese teachers, after a three-day confer- 
ence in New York, asked the MLA to 
provide clearinghouse facilities for infor- 
mation on current programs, texts, and 
other teaching aids, pedagogical work in 
progress, enrollments, and a roster of 
teachers. A battery of tests of Spoken and 
Written Chinese, prepared by Professor 
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a Carroll of Harvard, will be tried out 
y the conference participants. 

One of the unpredictables at the Re- 
search Center is the size and complexity 
of our daily mail. It comes in morning and 
afternoon bundles, to both addresses, and 
the requests range from simple to difficult 
to unanswerable. Here is a sampling of the 
hard ones: Which FL should we offer in 
grade 3? What valid evidence do you have 
that FLs should be studied in the grades? 
Where can we get someone to teach Span- 
ish in grade 3? What are the career oppor- 
tunities for an FL major? Where should I 
go to study FLs? Which colleges stress the 
living language? Are language labs worth 
all that money? Where can we get a teach- 
er to run our lab? Shouldn't every high 
school graduate be forced to study a for- 
eign language? Which college offers the 
best salary and working and living condi- 
tions for a foreign language teacher? If 
I go into teaching, can I still have my eve- 
nings and weekends free to enjoy life? 
Please send me a copy of your FL Pro- 
gram. Please send me all the information 
you have. 

Our telephone rings with such regu- 
larity that we've had to install a switch- 
board. Once upon a time we were over- 
ioved if the East Overshoe Bugle made a 
favorable reference to foreign language 
study. Now The New York Times, The 
Herald-Tribune, The Wall Street Journal, 
the United Press, and Time and Look and 
even The Reader's Digest are eager for 
foreign language news. Publishers and 
publicists take us out to lunch. Feature- 
story writers hang on our words. Superin 
tendents of schools phone us long distance. 
All this interest is gratifying, even though 
it prevents us from getting on with our 
job. But maybe this is our job, or an im- 
portant part of it. The climate of public 
opinion about foreign languages has clear- 
lv changed. The FL Program was born at 
the right time in history. Some of our 
proudest accomplishments are things we 
didn’t accomplish at all. in any direct wav. 
But we may have had something to do 
with creating an atmosphere in which the 
accomplishment was possible. Here are a 
few such proud moments this past fall: 
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1) the approval by the U.S. Senate of a 
bill (Senate 2633) to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1956. Two of its provisions 
would ensure that Foreign Service ofhcers 
know the language and culture of the 
country to which they are assigned. A 
third would prevent their being shuttled 
every two years from Ecuador to Green- 
land to Ceylon and instead give them a 
chance to eet specialists in a single 
language and culture; 2) the orders from 
their commanding generals that 
troops in Korea and Spain should learn 
Korean and Spanish; 3) Dr. James Bryant 
Conant’s vigorous and repeated advocacy 
of four years of a single modern foreign 
language in high school; 4) the Guidance 
Report, “Foreign Languages in Junior and 
Senior High School,” an admirable state- 
ment of the case, sent by Science Research 
Associates to its Guidance Service Sub- 
scribers; 5) the report of the annual Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, held at the University 
of Kansas in 1959, whose foreign language 
groups recommended that a knowledge of 
foreign languages be required of all pros- 
pective teachers of any subject at any level; 
6) the report of the Annual Meeting of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education, which met in Washington in 
October. Its theme was “Proficiency Exam- 
inations—Wise or Unwise Policy?” The 
third and last of its three recommendations: 
“The Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education recommends that research and 
development in proficiency examinations 
of all kinds be encouraged and subsidized. 
The Modern Language Association in pro- 
posing requirements and in developing 
tests for assessing competency in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages has set an exam- 
ple that may be followed by other aca- 
demic and professional disciplines”; 7) the 
decision by state universities to require FL 
credits for admission (recent examples, 
Georgia and Illinois), which will force all 
high schools in the state to offer FL in- 
struction; 8) the decision by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, to stiffen academic stand- 
ards in the 3,500 high schools in 19 states 
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afhliated with the Association. Beginning 
in September 1963 every accredited high 
school in this great area must offer two 
years of foreign language instruction to all 
students. 

Perhaps these are merely straws in the 
wind, but I am impressed by the fact that 
there is a prevailing wind, an atmosphere 
of good will and enthusiasm and faith that 
languages can be learned. But it must be 
the right kind of learning. Our govern- 
ment has not spent millions of dollars to 
turn out another generation of tongue-tied 
translators. And if we persist in producing 
these strangulated students, we shall have 
betrayed our countless friends and sup- 
porters. The responsibility before us is sob 
ering, even frightening. But fear of failure 
can be a salutory goad as we face the 
finest chance our profession has ever had 
to bring new life to foreign language learn- 
ing in our country in our time. 


NDEA Institute Films.-The MLA Re- 
search Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N.Y., will act as distributor for 
the films and film strips made at the 1959 


NDEA Summer FL Institutes. There are 
four 16 millimeter films, each 21 minutes 
long, taken at the Colorado, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Texas Institutes. There is 
a composite 27 minute film, showing parts 
of each of the other four. There is a film 
strip with a phonograph disc for each of 
these four Institutes. Requests for films 
and film strips, with a choice of dates, 
should be sent to this Center, accom- 
panied by a handling and shipping fee of 
three dollars for each film and two dollars 
for each film strip. We will ship materials 
to you express collect and will ask you 
either to return them to us or to forward 
them (as directed) by collect express one 
week after the date on which you receive 
them. We will do our best to see that ma- 
terials reach you when you want them, 
but our success in doing this will be af- 
fected by the demand for the materials, 
and the dependability of the express com- 
pany and the teacher or teachers who may 
be ahead of you on the list. 


Standards upped.—The North Central 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is a regional accrediting agency for 
3,500 high schools in 19 States: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North and 
South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

By a 90% majority, these schools have 
voted to up their standards of courses re- 
quired for accreditation of schools and cer- 
tification of teachers. Certification require- 
ments are raised from 15 to 18 hours, and 
there must be a ratio of only 27 students to 
a teacher. Beginning in 1963-64, al! mem- 
ber schools must offer two years of FL in- 
struction. The delay in the effective date 
was necessary because of the shortage of 
FL teachers. Note that this is America’s 
heartland, once the center of isolationism. 
A heart-warming change in the heartland, 


indeed. 
FLANC Declaration.—The Foreign Lan- 


guage Association of Northern California 
met at Asilomar on 14 and 15 Nov. 1959. 
Of its more than 150 delegates 86% voted 
to approve the following declaration: “A 
modern language is mainly a spoken form 
of communication. The best way to learn 
a foreign language is: a) as to place, in 
the country where the language is spoken; 
b) as to time, when the learner is a young 
child; c) as to method, by understanding 
the spoken language and speaking it be- 
fore reading and writing it. The best way 
of teaching a foreign language to those 
who are neither in the foreign country nor 
young children is: a) to recreate in so far 
as possible the language learning environ- 
ment of the foreign country; b) to train 
the learner to regain his childhood faculty 
of learning by ear; c) to train the learner 
to understand the spoken language and to 
speak it before reading and writing it. In 
learning a foreign language outside the 
foreign country the most important single 
factor is the good teacher and not the 
foreign language laboratory. A good teach- 
er of a foreign language speaks like a 
native of the foreign country and teaches 
by the audio-lingual method. The foreign 
language laboratory serves as an aid to the 
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teacher by intensifying the same instruc- 
tion given directly by a good teacher.” 


Summer attendance.—Marjorie Johnston 
of the USOE has sent us the geographic 
distribution of the teachers enrolled at the 
1959 Summer Foreign Language Institutes. 
Teachers attended from all states except 
Alaska. Numbers ranged from 80 in New 
York down to one or two. Of the top ten 
in numbers of participants (New York, 
80; California, 73; Washington, 52; Texas, 
51; Michigan, 50; Louisiana, 45; Georgia. 
44; Illinois, 41; Colorado and Pennsyl- 
vania, 37) all but Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania had an Institute within the state. 


AAT  Journals.—Attention: State FL 
Supervisors. In at least one state all super 
intendents are being asked to subscribe to 
an AAT journal for each foreign language 
teacher, payment to be made under the 
NDEA. This is an excellent idea, for we 
are convinced that any teacher who once 
makes contact with an AAT journal will 
find it well worth the price of the sub- 
scription. If the initial year could come to 
the teacher without cost, the contact would 


be firmly made. 


Concentration.—Father Carlo Rossi of 
the Univ. of San Francisco has his begin- 
ning French students wear slumber masks 
to eliminate visual distraction and heighten 
concentration on listening and speaking. 
His students say that the device increases 
concentration and reduces nervous ten- 
sion. The USF language courses have four 
periods a week in the lab and two in class. 


Fluent envoys.—_In March 1958 less than 
half of the members of the U.S. Diplo- 
matic Service had a speaking knowledge 
of any FL. After a year and a half of criti- 
cism and intensive training at the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Schools in Washington 
and abroad, this figure is now down to 
15%. Training henceforth will be centered 
in Washington and members of the For- 
eign Service who still need language train- 
ing now get it before they go abroad. 
Classes, from 7:30 to 8:45 a.m., are small 
—four to six persons each. The language 
laboratory has 34 recording booths with 
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tapes in 49 languages. A mass testing of 
1,450 Foreign Service officers in 26 lan 
guages gave 24.7% a rating of “specialist,” 
which is tantamount to “bilingual.” Anoth- 
er 35.4% received a “professional” rating, 
and an additional 25% has a “working 
knowledge.” 


ANONIMITY.—We have spoken of the 
Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages on several occasions and have said 
that it was prepared by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers with the assis- 
tance of Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories. What we failed to state was that 
behind these imposing organizations was 
the expert knowledge and hard work of 
two FL teachers, Frederick Eddy of 
Georgetown and Elton Hocking of Pur- 
due. They set up standards and descrip- 
tions of all the FL materials in the Guide. 


New Consultant.—-To the list of 28 
State Consultants for Foreign Languages, 
please add the name of Mr. James C. 
Faulkner, Director of Modern Foreign 
Language Instruction, Division of Instruc 
tion, Concord, New Hampshire. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
—The President of its Education Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Henry Lester Smith of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, said recently: “The study 
of foreign languages has become of urgent 
importance to us as citizens.” She suggested 
that women’s clubs could aid by (1) en- 
couraging the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the grade and high schools and 
acquainting young people with the need 
for language study, and (2) setting up 
language study groups for adult citizens. 
Interested clubs may secure information 
from their district chairmen of education. 
Additional suggestions for carrying on 
adult study groups mav be had from Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, USOE, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Language Day.—Woman’s College of 
the Univ. of North Carolina held its third 
Language Day 29 Oct., showing foreign 
films, language laboratory demonstrations, 
exhibit of foreign prints. There were songs 
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and skits in several languages. Guests were 
FL teachers and students from 25 high 
schools in the state. In charge of the pro- 
gram were Mr. Mortimer Guiney and 
Miss Meta H. Miller of the Dept. of Mod. 
Langs. 


FL entrance up at Vassar.—Beginning in 
1961 candidates for admission must offer 
four years of one FL or three of one plus 
two of a second. We know that Mount 
Holyoke requires three years of one FL 
plus two of a second. Are there other col- 
leges with a four year or three and two FL 
entrance requirement for all candidates? 


Pressure.—FL editors are hereby urged 
to write to their Senators and Congress- 
men this spring, when Congress is con- 
sidering appropriations, and to urge them 
to support the foreign language provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
or, indeed, all provisions of it. The three 
Titles that offer direct support to foreign 


languages are Title III, VI, and VII. 


Institute of Latin American Studies.— 
The Institute, founded in 1952 by Regi- 
nald C. Reindorp at Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, offers intensive lan- 
guage training and orientation to Spanish- 
American customs and cultures for Ameri 
cans going abroad; for native speakers of 
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Spanish on TV at Purdue.—This spring 
at Purdue Univ. all first-semester Spanish 
classes (Sp. 101) are being taught by 
means of closed-circuit television. The 
classes meet four times a week, alternating 
between classroom and laboratory sessions, 
as is customary for all beginning language 
courses at Purdue; two of the weekly les- 
sons are viewed on TV screens in special 
classrooms. In the laboratory meetings both 
filmed and taped materials are used. Miss 
Helen L. Rapp and Mr. E. E. Bilyeu are 
the TV teachers and perform six hours a 
week. The material for the first part of the 
course was prepared by Professors Rapp 
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Spanish coming to this country, it offers 
intensive courses in English and an orien- 
tation to United States customs and cul- 
tures. Shortest courses are of five weeks 
duration, but a minimum of fifteen weeks 
in Spanish or twenty weeks in English is 
needed for doing business or getting along 
in a university. 


New AAT Presidents.—At the annual 
meetings of the AATs in Chicago, the fol- 
lowing presidents were elected: AATF, 
Howard Lee Nostrand, Univ. of Washing- 
ton; AATG, John G. Kunstmann, Univ. 
of North Carolina; AATI, Robert J. Clem- 
ents, New York University (election ef- 
fective, Sept. 1960); AATSEEL, Leon I. 
Twarog, Boston Univ. (re-elected); 
AATSP, Dwight Bolinger, Univ. of 
Southern California. 


New National AAT Coordinators.— 
Gordon Silber of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. replaces Howard Lee Nostrand 
as National Coordinator for AATF. Nor- 
man Sacks of Oberlin (on leave of absence 
this year at the Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque) replaces R. R. MacCurdy 
as National Coordinator for AATSP, and 
John G. Kunstmann of the Univ. of North 
Carolina replaces Alfred Senn as National 


Coordinator for AATG. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


and Bilyeu. The film material used in the 
latter part of the course was the work of 
Professors Edin Brenes and George E. 
Smith. 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. EpBErc 


Clara Leith._Language teachers 


are not often honored by professional edu- 
cators, but this distinction came recently 
to our colleague Dr. Clara Jean Leith of 
Detroit's Redford H.S. In January 1960 
she was selected as “Teacher of the 
Month” by the Detroit Education Associa- 
tion and a reception was held in her honor 
on the 21st of the month. A native of 
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Michigan and holder of a Ph.D. in Ro- 
mance Languages from the Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Miss Leith has taught Spanish in 
Detroit since 1937. She has served on the 
AATSP Executive Council and as a Vice- 
President of our association. Her students 
credit her with giving a creative presenta- 
tion of an FL and a deeper understanding 
of Spanish speaking countries. She seeks 
to develop the greatest potential in each of 
her students and prides herself on know- 
ing them as individuals. 


R. G. M. 


Two useful bulletins—The Service 
Bureau of Kansas State Teachers College 
announces the revision of the two bulle- 
tins; Spanish Club and American Sources 
of Spanish Realia. These bulletins, along 
with others from the Service Bureau, may 
be obtained for five cents each for cost of 
postage. Other mimeographed bulletins 
available at the Service Bureau include a 
list of reading books for French and Span- 
ish, vocabulary lists in French and Span- 
ish, French Club, Lingua-Games, Sugges- 
tions for Language Laboratories, Tests and 
Test-Building, and American Sources of 
French Realia. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Direcetor, Dr. Minnie M. 
Miller, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


R. G. M. 


Spanish for the Air Force.—A Sixteenth 
Air Force base was recognized on January 
14, 1960, for their outstanding support and 
participation in the Spanish Language Pro- 
gram by Maj. Gen. H. K. Mooney, SAC’s 
Sixteenth Air Force Commander in Spain. 

The 3970th Combat Support Group 
commanded by Col. James Mt Smith at 
Torrején AB was presented the Sixteenth 
Air Force Spanish Language Achievement 
Plaque for their outstanding achievement 
for the calendar year 1959. It was the first 
presentation of its kind in the Sixteenth 
Air Force. 

Emphasizing the importance of the lan- 
guage program, General Mooney stated, 
“It is extremely desirable that all members 
of this Command and their dependents be 
afforded the opportunity to gain a usable 
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knowledge of the Spanish language. The 
ability to converse with our Spanish neigh- 
bors in their native tongue is the bridge 
to mutual understanding and will enhance 
the success of our assigned mission. There- 
fore, I consider the language program one 
of the most important facets of our com- 
munity relations program and an important 
aid in furthering President Eisenhower's 
People-to-People Program.” 

The 60-hour program, which usually be- 
gins within 60 days after the individual's 
arrival, is under the direction of the Per- 
sonnel Services Division of Sixteenth Air 
Force’s Directorate of Personnel and is 
supervised by Walter Rubin. The lan- 
guage is being taught by top-rated Spanish 
instructors at Sixteenth Air Force's jointly 
operated bases and outlying radar sites. 

Students attend classes five days a week 
with a minimum of two hours a class 
period. In their daily lessons emphasis is 
placed on speaking proficiency and devel- 
oping a vocabulary of everyday usage. In- 
cluded in the lessons are local customs, 
social graces, courtesies and traditions of 
the Spanish people. In the elementary 
classes, a choral method which basically 
consists of group recitation affording maxi- 
mum student participation. English expla- 
nations are kept to a minimum with ex- 
tensive use of a locally prepared text and 
audio-visual aids. 

By July 1, 1959, nearly 3,700 personnel 
had been graduated from the language 
training program. Prior to the present 
mandatory program, voluntary courses for 
military, civilians and dependents had pro- 
duced over 1,000 graduates. 

In describing the program the language 
director stated that the elementary and 
intermediate course taught assists Sixteenth 
Air Force personnel in the formation of 
attitudes toward the Spanish with whom 
they must live and work. He also pointed 
out that the instructor makes reference to 
local customs and significance of holidays 
during classroom instruction. 

Write to your representatives!—Language 
teachers who feel that Congress should not 
stint the funds for the improvement of 
language teaching and for educational re- 
search could usefully express this concern 


to their Senators and Representatives. 

The President’s Budget Message of Jan- 
uary 18 requests only 72 percent of the 
funds authorized under the National De- 
fense Education Act for the next fiscal 
year. The President requests $6,550,000 
for language and area centers and language 
research, out of $8,000,000 authorized in 
the Act; $5,200,000 out of $7,250,000 au- 
thorized for language teachers’ institutes; 
and $4,700,000 out of $5,000,000 author- 
ized for research on educational uses of 
the newer media. 

Committees in Congress may of course 
decide to cut down even what the Presi- 
dent recommends. 

In writing to a member of Congress 
from one’s own State, one may make sure 
of reaching the committees that will make 
the crucial decisions, by sending a copy to 
the committees, Representative 
Clarence Cannon, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations; Mr. Stewart 
McClure, Chief Clerk, Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare; or Mr. Ev- 
erard H. Smith, Chief Clerk, Senate Com- 


mittee on Appropriations. 


Howarp Lee Nostranp 
Univ. of Washington 


The FLES Situation in New York.—On 
one of its weekly radio programs heard 
over WNYC and called “The Superinten- 
dent of Schools Reports” (Dec. 14, 1959), 
the New York City school system made 
known its views on the teaching of foreign 
languages to elementary school children. It 
announced at that time that it would not 
be following the general trend of moving 
modern language training down to the 
early grades; that it plans to offer lan- 
guages only to intellectually-gifted chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Director of 
Education Research, said that a pilot study 
of language classes in elementary schools 
had been made recently to determine their 
value and that a study committee had de- 
cided that it was unadvisable to provide 
language instruction to all elementary pu- 
pils, or even to a majority of them. He 
added that the committee felt that “Chil- 
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dren of average 1.Q., by and large, cannot 
handle the additional load.” 

The New York City report, however, is 
not discouraging. At the present time, ac- 
cording to figures cited by Miss Truda T. 
Weil, Assistant Superintendent in the 
elementary school division, forty-three 
classes of gifted children are studying 
French and Spanish as part of enriched 
programs. Also, in an experimental pro- 
gram known ofhcially as “The Gifted Child 
Project,” which involves “teaching teams” 
of specialists and sixteen selected classes, 
ten of the classes will be given the services 
of specialists in French. And outside New 
York City this year again a number of 
elementary schools have started foreign 
language programs. Moreover, the New 
York State Education Department is pre- 
senting for the second year a television 
course in Spanish for elementary schools. 


Purdue Univ. GeorcE J. Epperc 


Reception of foreign visitors—The Ford 
Foundation has announced an appropria- 
tion of $700,000 to strengthen facilities 
and organizations in Workington, DC., 
dealing with the reception of foreign lead- 
ers, scholars, and students, to be divided as 
follows: $500,000 will be used for the 
— and furnishing of a large estate, 

leridian House, as headquarters for the 
Washington International Center; and 
$200,000 will assist agencies receiving non- 
governmental visitors. 


Spanish copywriters and translators.—A 
new Board has been elected to rule for 
two years the destinies of one of the oldest 
Spanish Associations in New York, devot- 
ed primarily to improving Spanish syntax 
in the printed word, and suggesting new 
Spanish neologisms, which are very much 
needed to cope with technological ad- 
vancement. 

The new President is Mr. Alfredo B. 
Pellerano, is one of the founding fathers 15 
years ago when the Spanish Copywriters 
and Translators was born. Mr. Pellerano 
is also ex-President of a younger associa- 
tion, that of Cuban Newspapermen and 
Manager of Editors Press Service, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Joshua B. Powers, Inc. of 
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this city. The other members are: Ana L. 
Bachmann and Javier L. Collazo as first 
and second V.P., Felix M. Oliva, General 
Secretary, and Mercedes Matallanes, Treas- 
urer. The association publishes a bilingual 
house organ called “Gaceta,” very well- 
known and appreciated in Spanish editorial 
and advertising circles, due to the valuable 
information given on neologisms, technical 
terms and other problems related to Span- 
ish translations. The New York address is 
256 East 68th St. 


Manana, manana, I'll speak it fluently 


Some say it’s very simple 

To learn the Spnish tongue. 

I find it very Fifficult, 

Perhaps it’s for the young. 

My elbows ache, my eyes are red; 
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Coleccién Studium.—Latest addition 
(No. 26) to this outstanding series, whose 
progress is noted from time to time in 
“The Hispanic World,” is the work of 
professor-editor-prolific writer Robert G. 
Mead, Jr. Temas hispanoamericanos (Mex- 
ico, 1959. 160 pp. Paper. $2.40) consists of 
thirteen articles published between 1950 
and 1958 in eight journals as widely di- 
vergent as PMLA and Connecticut Cam- 
pus. The subjects of these articles are 
varied, too; they include three in the au- 
thor’s doctoral field of the Peruvian Ma- 
nuel Gonzalez Prada, “interviews” with 
distinguished professors in Ann Arbor and 
elsewhere, nicely synthesized reports on 
Mexican and Argentine literature, and 
U.S.-Hispanic relations. These hetero- 
geneous matters seem to belong under the 
same cover, however, for omnipresent is a 
unifying theme, the very sincere and 
anxious tone of a person tremendously con- 
cerned with the betterment of all relations, 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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I've tried so hard to learn, 

And I can’t seem to concentrate; 

My thoughts do elsewhere turn. 

But ‘“Popocatépetl” won't get the best of me. 
Mafiana, manana, I'll speak it fluently. 
Perhaps somewhere in Mexico, 

A maestro keen to learn, 

Is studying his English 

And late his lights does burn. 

His body's tired and weary, 

His brain seems almost numb 

And as he tries to concentrate 

The words don’t seem to come. 

But “Connecticut” he cries aloud 

Won't get the best of me; 

Mafiana, manana, I'll speak it fluently. 


—Craic L. Conway 


(Submitted in the San - State College 
FLES Workshop, conducted by Joseph Ray- 


mond ) 
Conducted by the Eprror 


not only cultural, between the Spanish and 
English-speaking worlds. As the jacket 
blurb expresses it more succinctly, “El 
presente volumen atestigua su [author’s] 
honda devocién a los temas culturales his- 
panoamericanos, su admiracién por algu- 
nos de los grandes hombres del Nuevo 
Mundo, y sus vivos deseos de ampliar el 
conocimiento de Iberoamérica en su_ pais, 
sobre todo en los centros de alta en- 
sehanza.” 

Of particular interest is the difference 
between those well-known teachers, Irving 
A. Leonard and Enrique Anderson Im- 
bert, in their approach to the appreciation 
of Hispanic literatures. By means of the 
“interview” device, Mead vividly captures 
this difference, one which goes beyond 
contemporary personalities and character- 
izes two traditional schools of thought, both 
of course valid and very necessary. After 
describing the physical appearance of these 
two scholars—with y impressionistic 
strokes, reminiscent of Anderson Imbert’s 
method when introducing a new literary 
figure to his classes—Mead lucidly differ- 
entiates their approaches, the humanitarian 
conception of a book as a reflection of a 
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time and people and the aesthetic concep- 
tion’ of a book as a personality into itself. 
In the chapter “Ensefianza y valor de la 
literatura hispanoamericana en los Estados 
Unidos,” Mead continues with the theory 
of Leonard and others that, if Spanish 
American literature Cin our country long 
neglected or disdained and only now com- 
ing into its own) is to serve us as an instru- 
ment for understanding a civilization, it 
should ‘not be subjected to the traditional 
technique employed for the study of 
French literature. Rather, it should be ap- 
preciated and analyzed for its own individ- 
ual qualities. 

The author is certainly well-qualified to 
interpret Spanish America to the United 
States and vice versa and to discuss Anglo- 
Hispanic relations, be they cultural or, as 
in the chapters “El porvenir del pan- 
americanismo” and “Meditacién sobre la 
libertad intelectual en el mundo hispanico,” 
political and sociological. As editor of His- 
pania, over whose desks pass most of the 
new publications in the field, he is au 
courant of what is being thought and pub- 
lished in Spain, Spanish America, and the 
United States. He explains all this very 
well in the essay form, a genre with which 
he is quite familiar, as testified by his re- 
cent contribution, Breve historia del ensayo 
hispanoamericano, to the sister series, Ma- 
nuales Studium. 


Freperick S. Stimson 
Northwestern Univ. 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. in Latin America.— 
Rivalry between the United States and 
Soviet Russia in Latin America may be- 
come one of our chief problems in the 
near future. The following items could be 
straws in the wind: 

1. James Reston, distinguished New 
York Times correspondent, on Feb. 7 said 
this about the Russian Exposition in 
Havana: 

“Inside the exposition hall were symbols 
of recent Soviet scientific and engineering 
success: the model Sputnik swinging from 
the ceiling, the vast new Tupolev jet plane 
and turbojet. The products of the new 
Communist industrial revolution were all 
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presided over by young, intelligent Com- 
munist men and women, explaining in 
perfect Spanish how all this was achieved 
in forty years of Communist organization 
and hard work. 

“Outside, Havana looked like Miami 
Beach without customers. The new hotels 
are virtually empty. The $50,000,000-a- 
year tourist trade from the United States 
has dried up. Since President Eisenhower's 
recent conciliatory statement on Cuba 
there has been some abatement in the anti- 
American tone of the official Castro press, 
but there is no American Ambassador here 
to take advantage of this turn. 

“The Russians are here, however, ped- 
dling their wares and their sorcery, offering 
markets and advice. It is all very different 
from the normal propaganda chatter of 
coexistence and summits and diplomatic 
trips by the President to the Soviet Union. 

“We have, in short, extended the keep- 
out Monroe Doctrine to the fringes of 
Asia and Africa and Europe and they are 
now clearly extending the Khrushchev 
doctrine to the islands off our shores.” 

2. A week later the New York Times 
published the following editorial: 


“Mikoyan’s Cuban Coup 


The Soviet-Cuban economic agreement 
signed yesterday in Havana is obviously a 
major success for Moscow’s long-planned 
effort to achieve important economic and 
political penetration of Latin America. 
The terms of the $100,000,000 credit 
granted the Castro Government guarantee 
that for almost a decade and a half there 
will be important links between the Cuban 
and Soviet economies. Similarly the five- 
year sugar purchase agreement will make 
the Soviet Union one of Cuba’s most im- 
portant customers. 

“It is clear that Moscow hopes these 
moves will encourage the growth of Com- 
munist sentiment in Cuba, and elsewhere 
in Latin America, and will also strengthen 
those forces in Cuba which wish to con- 
fiscate American investments there without 
adequate compensation. 

“Inevitably a question must arise as to 
what the American reaction to Mikoyan’s 
Cuban coup should be. We may suspect 
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that the wily Mr Mikoyan and his chief, 
Premier Khrushchev, hope that this devel- 
opment will so irritate this country that 
President Eisenhower's policy of patient 
tolerance toward the disturbing aspects of 
Cuban policy will be reversed. There can 
be no blinking the fact that this develop- 
ment will strengthen the hand of those in 
this country who would like to retaliate, 
for example, by sharply reducing the Cu- 
ban share of the United States market, a 
share for which Cuban sugar is paid for at 
a price far above the world market price 
and far above the price Moscow is paying 
for that same commodity. 

“But emotions such as exasperations and 
annoyance have never been sound guides 
for policymakers and it would be unfortu- 
nate if they were to become major determi- 
nants of our own policy in this very 
complex situation. It would be playing 
into Moscow’s hands to allow ourselves to 
be provoked by this development into tak- 
ing precipitate action which might damage 
still further the hopes for Cuban United 
States friendship. 

“But the leaders and people of Cuba 
must understand that this admission of the 
Soviet Trojan horse into their land will 
not encourage the flow of American invest- 
ment to their country. And it is incon- 
ceivable that they will not understand in 
the long run that good relations with this 
country are far more important for Cuba 
than any bribes Moscow may offer.” 

3. In late 1959 the Library of Congress 
published Latin America in Soviet Writ- 
ings, 1945-1958, Hispanic Foundation Bib- 
liographical Series, No. 5. xii-+ 257 pp. 
Paper. This source lists 2,385 items in 21 
different fields, ranging from government 
and politics through literature and music 
and even including sports and games. The 
rapidly growing Soviet interest in the pres- 
ent and future of Latin America is reflected 
in the yearly number of titles: 40 in 1945 
and 368 in 1958. The five leading cate- 
gories of writings were government and 
politics (329), literature (322), economics 
(266), labor (209), and international re- 
lations (188). The Foreword ends with 
the following paragraph: 

“Today, the Communist leaders of Sovi- 


et Russia take a lively interest in Latin 
American affairs. Typically, a bibliography 
issued by the Lenin Library in 1955 (see 
item 994) lists in Part III under the head- 
ing ‘status of the peoples of the colonies 
and of the dependent countries and their 
struggle for freedom and liberation’ the 
countries of Latin America along with 
Japan, India, Southeast Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, and Africa.” 


R. G. M. 


“Manuel Diaz Rodriguez. Vida y obra.” 
—This is a welcome monograph by Lowell 
Dunham on one of the outstanding prose 
writers of the modernista movement. (Edi- 
ciones de Andrea, Coleccién Studium, 
Mexico, 1959, 92 pp., paper, $1.60). At 
a time when a synthetic view of the period 
begins to be possible, monographs on each 
one of the major representatives of Moder- 
nismo are a necessity. Prof. Dunham de- 
votes Chapter I and Chapter II to “La 
vida” and “La obra de Manuel Diaz Rod- 
riguez,” giving extensive information about 
the cultural milieu of Venezuela and the 
period in Spanish America. Perhaps a more 
detailed account of Diaz Rodriguez’ studies 
of European literatures would have helped 
in an understanding of his personality and 
as a background for the later chapters. 

In the second part of the monograph, 
Chapter III, “Estilo,” and Chapter IV, 
“Diaz Rodriguez y el criollismo,” the au- 
thor studies the contribution of Diaz Rod- 
riguez to Spanish prose, his originality and 
vigor of expression, and his position in the 
trend of criollismo or nativist writing. The 
task of defining this characteristic aspira- 
tion of Spanish America is usually difh- 
cult: at times, it seems only the lingering 
of a Romantic local color epidemic, at times 
just a stubborn clinging to an easy method 
for achieving originality. Prof. Dunham 
tries to define the peculiar Venezuelan 
counterpart of criollismo with a review of 
its historical development. In this way, he 
places the criollista works of Diaz Rodri- 
guez in the perspective of his country’s 
literature. At the same time, the author 
never forgets to stress the unity of the 
personality he is studying and tries to see 
the inner thread that binds together his 
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exotic novels and his synaesthetic style 
with his criollismo. 


Tulane Univ. BERNARD GICOVATE 


“Reader's Digest” Spanish.—Students of 
Spanish will be interested in the following 
“Carta Abierta” sent to the Madrid jour- 
nal, Insula, and published in Nov. 1959. 

“Contesto a la circular 039R, en la que 
la empresa de “Selecciones del Reader's 
Digest’, como moraleja de un cuentecillo 
chino, invita una vez mas a suscribirse con 
rebaja a la revista asi titulada. Y, en esta 
respuesta, he de referirme no sélo a la pu- 
blicidad de “Reader's Digest”, sino, por 
extensién, a la de tantas otras empresas 
comerciales extranjeras que operan en 
Espafia. 

“Soy escritora y traductora profesional; 
decana del Premio Fray Luis de Leén, para 
traductores; pertenezco como miembro fun- 
dador a la Asociacién Profesional Espafola 
de Traductores e Intérpretes que, a su vez 
forma parte de la Federacién Internacional 
de los mismos—patrocinada por la Unesco 
—, y que ha emprendido una dificil lucha 
por elevar la calidad de las traducciones y 
el arte—o al menos el oficio—del traductor. 
Lo que quiere decir que estamos en la 
brecha de vanguardia para defender como 
pou y hasta donde podamos nuestra 
engua, tan maltratada y malherida por 
enemigos varios, pero muy desaforadamente 
por las acometidas barbaras—y empleo esta 
palabra en su sentido originario—de una 
publicidad fordnea vertida a una horrible 
jerigonza que pretende pasar por caste- 
lano. Como ocurre en el caso concreto de 
la circular 039R recientermente distribuida 
por “Selecciones del Reader’s Digest”. 

“Ya es grave la cosa cuando se trata de 
ofrecer, por ejemplo, una mdéquina para 
lavar la ropa o una nueva bebida gaseosa; 
pero lo es mucho mds recomendar una revis- 
ta—un “producto” comparentado, en prin- 
cipio, con la literatura—en un lenguaje tan 
despreocupadamente exento no ya de toda 
gracia literaria, sino de la mds modesta de- 
cencia sint4xica. Y es mds intolerable atin 
en este caso porque la propaganda y la re- 
vista se dirigen a un extenso y apresurado 
publico, de no muy fina paladar literario 
ni muy severas exigencias lingiifsticas. Pues 
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esto mismo hace mas peligroso para él un 
veneno que el lector de verdadera seleccién 
—en singular—rechaza automaticamente, 
sin que su presencia le produzca otro efecto 
que una violenta y sana repulsién, como la 
que, moderadamente, reflejan las presentes 
lineas. 

“Los espafioles que conocemos y estima- 
mos la labor de los departamentos de espa- 
fiol de las Universidades norteamericanas 
y la de muchos hispanistas estadouni- 
denses que consagran buena parte de su 
vida al estudio de la lengua, iol literatura 
y de la filologia espaiolas—de los que po- 
dria citar aqui algunos nombres que me 
son muy queridos y que probablemente 
desconoce la delegacién de “Reader's Di- 
gest” en Espafia—sentimos doblemente la 
agresiOn inferida a nuestro idioma en escri- 
tos como la comentada circular 039R y 
como muchas paginas de la propia revista 
“Selecciones del Reader’s Digest’—sin ex- 
cluir las ediciones en espafiol de otras re- 
vistas extranjeras. 

“Tal vez las respectivas representaciones 
diplomaticas, en sus secciones culturales, 
de acuerdo con los correspondientes orga- 
nismos espafioles, debieran velar por que 
estas cosas no ocurrieran. O acaso incumba 
a estos ultimos solos establecer una especie 
de aduana cultural encargada de impedir 
la contaminacién de nuestra lengua y de 
nuestras letras por ninguna especie extran- 
jera de mosca tsetsé, que bastante tiene con 
las plagas indfgenas la vieja vita del idio- 
ma espafiol. 

“Pero mientras se llega—si es que se llega 
alguna vez—a este u otro remedio general, 
permitame la direccién de “Selecciones del 
Reader’s Digest” que le recuerde unas 
normas muy elementales. Tan elementales 
que no me explico cémo no se han aplicado 
en su oficina espafiola. O acaso se han apli- 
cado, pero con mala suerte—o con mal cri- 
terio—. Pues, por mds que se diga, mi 
antigua simpatia por los Estados Unidos 
en general y por algunos norteamericanos 
en particular se resiste a creer que a una 
empresa norteamericana sélo le interesa el 
éxito cifrado en délares. 

“Disposiciones previas que se deben to- 
mar en una organizacién como la de “Selec- 
ciones del Reader's Digest”: 
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a) Seleccién—en singular—de un grupo 
de escritores espafoles demostradamente 
capaces de redactar eu buen estilo caste- 
llano los textos que en castellano han de 
ser publicados o distribuidos (en Madrid 
hay bastantes que pueden servir para el 
caso). 

b) Seleccion—en singular—de un grupo 
de traductores—en este caso, del inglés al 
espahol—que ofrezca garantia profesional 
igualmente demostrada. (Hay pocos, pero 
hay algunos. No ofrezco mis servicios por 
la sencilla razén de que no traduzco del 
inglés. ) 

c) Seleccién—en singular—de uno o mas 
revisores para “supervisar” las traducciones. 
(La revisién es un remedio “de emergen- 
cia”—como se dice ahora—que, como la 
asistencia médica, representa un mal menor 
y que debe evitarse procurando evitar la 
enfermedad: los textos originariamente 
malos, que tienen siempre mal arreglo. 

“Si no se han tomado estas medidas 
previas, o se han tomado sin el suficiente 
acierto para que resulten eficaces y se per- 
petra una traduccién como la de la circu- 
lar 039R enviada por “Selecciones del 
Reader’s Digest”. he aqui lo que, a mi 
juicio, se debe hacer: 

“Corregir frases tan malsonantes para 
oidos espaholes como las siguientes: “Yo 
estoy ansioso que pruebe estas ostras”; 
“claramente este joven me toma por loco”; 
“él debe de tener algiin malvado plan 
escondido”; “exceden a cualquier otras en 
excelencia” “conocia una buena cosa cuan- 
do le era ofrecida”; “pagar el precio de 
novia de la encantadora Ming’; “hacer 
de ella inagotable Luna de deleites”; “una 
oferta a precio reducido es hecha una vez 
al afio,” etc., etc. 

“Después de esta poda parcial—que poco 
puede mejorar el detestable estilo general 
del escrito en cuestién—, redactarlo de 
nuevo directamente en espafol. 

“Y aunque esto sea salirse un poco del 
terreno estrictamente lingiifstico, yo acon- 
sejaria que cambiaran también de tema. 
Porque ese apologuito chino del vendedor 
de ostras y del mercader Kwang y del eru- 
dito Tung es—sin extremar la calificacién— 
demiasiado pueril. Y no creo que en los 
planes comerciales del “Reader's Digest” 
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entre el de infantilizar a los espafioles. Lo 
que quiza fuera beneficioso, pero es, en 
todo caso, muy dificil. 
Atentamente, 
ConsuELo Berces” 


WILLIAM SuCHERON 
East Rockaway, N.Y. 


Peruvian paperbacks.—From time to 
time we have noted in this department 
recent developments in Peruvian publish- 
ing, stressing the unprecedented recent 
growth of the movement to make cheap 
editions of national authors available to the 
public. Outstanding in these efforts has 
been the non-commercial “Patronato del 
Libro Peruano,” an enterprise sparked by 
publishers, writers and __public-spirited 
business firms. For a detailed article on 
this topic see Estuardo Nufez” “Peru 
Turns to Publishing,” in Américas for 
April, 1959. 

The works of José Carlos Maridtegui 
have been the most widely sold of all these 
books, and several printings of 50,000 
copies each of his Siete ensayos de interpre- 
tacion de la realidad peruana have sold 
out rapidly in the last few years. In late 
1959 Mariategui’s Obras completas began 
to appear in two series, bound in paper 
and modestly priced at 50 soles the set. 
They are published by the Editora Amau- 
ta, and may be ordered from Esperanza 
105, Miraflores, Lima, Peru. The 10 vol- 
umes of the first etapa are La escena con- 
tempordnea, Siete ensayos .. ., El alma 
matinal, La novela y la vida, Defensa del 
marxismo, El artista y la época, Signos y 
obras, Historia de la crisis mundial, Poe- 
mas a Maridtegui, and José Carlos Maria- 
tegui,a biography by Maria Wiesse. Anoth- 
er etapa of 10 more volumes is to appear 
soon. 


R. G. M. 
U.S.-Latin American Relations.—The 


Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations 
in late months has had prepared one of 
the most comprehensive recent surveys of 
inter-American relations. This report is 
published in 6 parts, totaling 600-odd 
pages, and may be obtained from the office 
of the Committee’s chairman, Senator J. 
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William Fulbright, Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


R. G. M. 


“El diantre.”—In this “tragicomedia para 
el cine” (Mexico: Los presentes, 65. Edi- 
ciones De Andrea, 1958. 131 pp.) Ramén 
J. Sender clothes in modern dress a short 
novel written by the Russian Leonid N. 
Andreyev (1871-1919). It is the story of 
the devil who, in the guise of a powerful 
banker, is outwitted by a conniving scien- 
tific genius. The time of the action is the 
present and the atmosphere of the scenario 
is charged with the problem of man’s pos- 
sible self-destruction as he continues prob- 
ing nature’s atomic secrets. Not only is 
Satan deceived and robbed by man but 
also he finds it impossible to convince 
those about him—even a cardinal—of his 
true identity. The scientist Logus appropri- 
ately recalls the title of one of Quevedo’s 
Suenos, “El alguacil alguacilado,” to de- 
scribe the devil’s bedevilment. Sender's 
aim is to illustrate poignantly, not to solve, 
mankind's tragic-laden inability to control 
his inventiveness. He effectively uses 
prodding humor in his direct, unpreten- 
tious and lively drama. El diantre provides 
stimulating and delightful reading. 


Donatp W. BLeznick 


Pennsylvania State Univ. 


The American Assembly on _ Latin 
America.—From Oct. 15 to 18, 1959, the 
American Assembly, a non-partisan insti- 
tution composed of educators, businessmen 
and others, met at Arden House in Harri- 
man, N.Y. to discuss U.S.-Latin American 
relations. Work papers for the meeting, 
written by outstanding authorities, were 
prepared under the supervision of Herbert 
L. Matthews, noted correspondent of the 
New York Times, and were then printed 
as a separate volume entitled The United 
States and Latin America (New York: 
American Assembly, 1959. 221 pp. Cloth). 
Copies cost $2, and are available from the 
Assembly offices, Columbia University, 


New York 27, N.Y. The volume is divided 
into five main sections, and each section 
contains a number of useful surveys of 
recent and current conditions in politics, 
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communications media, economics and di- 
plomacy plus a section on background ap- 
preciation (land, people, religion, land use 
and tenure, education, and leadership), 
and a final section of recommendations. 
In general, this book is useful as an esti- 
mate of the present situation and also as 
an indicator of possible future trends in 
hemisphere relations. But one misses a de- 
tailed treatment of the attitudes and ideas 
reflected in recent Latin American litera- 
ture, especially since many such attitudes 
and ideas are relevant to issues discussed 
in some of the papers included in the 


volume. 
R. G. M. 


More Hispanic paperbacks._Two more 
fine paperback titles with Hispanic sub- 
jects to add to the lists of such “s pub- 
lished in these columns are Gilbert Chases’s 
The Music of Spain (Dover), and Wil- 
liam L. Schurz’ The Manila Galleon 
(Dutton), the latter being a reprint of a 
classic study of trade between the Spanish 
colonies in America and the Orient which 
was published originally in 1939. 


R. G. M. 


Good Neighbors.—Mario Gill (pen name 
of Carlos M. Velasco Gil) is the author of 
Nuestros buenos vecinos (Mexico: Edi- 
torial Azteca, 1959. 331 pp. Boards), a 
study of U.S.-Mexican relations since in- 
dependence which reached its fourth edi- 
tion last fall. It is a passionate book by a 
sensitive Mexican who has not forgotten 
the unfortunate events which have marked 
so much of the history between our two 
countries. Today Gill warns against the 
“cortina de silencio” in Mexico which pre- 
vents the revelation of “el peligro de la 
absorcién econémica y politica” of his na- 
tion by the U.S. Whether we agree with 
all his opinions or not is less important to 
us than the realization that they are shared 
by many Mexicans and other Latin Ameri- 
cans, and that we ignore them at our peril. 


R. G. M. 
La emigracién republicana.—Probably 


the best and most comprehensive view of 
the activities of the Spaniards who came 
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to Spanish America after the Franco vic- 
tory in 1939 is contained in Crénica de 
una emigracién (Mexico: Libro Mex, 
1959. 535 pp. Paper) by Dr. Carlos Mar- 
tinez. The author deals principally with 
the work of the emigrados in Mexico 
(where the largest group settled), but ar- 
tistic and intellectual achievements are 
characteristic also of the smaller groups 
who live in Argentina and other countries. 
The thirty-two chapters reveal in detail the 
emigrado way of living and working, and 
are written in a warm, sympathetic style. 
Despite its informality, the book is a sub- 
stantial testimony to the valor and worth 
of la Espaiia peregrina in whom “ha pul- 
sado siempre y sigue pulsando el dolorido 
sentir por el pasado de la Patria y el espe- 
ranzado anhelo frente a su futuro.” 


R. G. M. 


Kansas UNESCO sponsors trip to Mexi- 
co.—A bus-load of people wanting to see 
Mexico and desiring to obtain a better un 
derstanding of the Mexican people left 
Chanute, Kansas, January 10, 1960, for a 
two-week trip through Mexico under the 
sponsorship of Kansas UNESCO. The 
educational tour was developed by the 
Chairman of Kansas UNESCO, Henry 
Watkins. The entire trip will be made by 
U.S. and Mexican buses and the tour has 
been planned to include two full days 
each at Pdtzcuaro and Mexico City. At 
Patzcuaro, site of UNESCO's Regional 
Fundamental Education Center for Latin 
America, the group will be met and guid- 
ed by Dr. Anibal Buitrén, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Center. Other cities the group 
will visit include Monterrey and Guada- 
lajara. 


R. G. M. 


Portugal.—Dan Stanislawski, who teaches 
geography at the Univ. of Texas, recently 
published The Individuality of Portugal 
(Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1959. 248 
pp. Maps, illustrations. Cloth. $5). In this 
excellent, handsomely presented book Prof. 
Stanislawski has drawn on his wide re- 
searches in human geography and history 
to trace the origins of Portugal as a nation. 
He finds the roots of the nation in both 
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pre-Roman times and in the Middle Ages, 
and also stresses other factors in the evolu- 
tion of a national culture, such as differ- 
ences in climate between Portugal and the 
interior Iberian meseta, Spain’s preoccupa- 
tion with her own affairs, Portugal's excel- 
lent Atlantic ports, her outstanding naviga- 
tional techniques and experience at a pro- 
pitious period in history, and her people’s 
patriotism and pride in their country’s 
achievements. Altogether, an indispensable 
source for all those who would know 
Portugal. 


R. G. M. 


Mexico's government.—The flow of U.S. 
books devoted to Latin America, previous- 
ly noted in this department, shows no 
signs of slackening. Among the most sig- 
nificant and valuable of these is Robert E. 
Scott’s Mexican Government in Transition 
(Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1959. 
332 pp. Cloth. $5.75). A documented, 
sound study of the development of Mexi- 
co’s governmental system since the 1910 
Revolution, Prof. Scott’s book presents the 
thesis that the chances for a “Western” 
type government in Mexico are growing— 
a responsible and effective government 
which will reflect the democratic aspira- 
tions of the Mexican people. The author’s 
knowledge of Mexican life and thought is 
wide, and he draws upon many aspects of 
it in presenting his analysis. Not the least 
of the virtues of the volume are the evi- 
dence it displays of Prof. Scott’s accurate 
knowledge of Spanish, and his wide read- 
ing in Mexican as well as other sources as 
exemplified in his timely and well-chosen 
bibliography. 

R. G. M. 


Slang in Portuguese.—From both sides 
of the Atlantic recent works have appeared 
presenting slang and familiar terms in in- 
teresting collections. Albino Lapa _ in 
Dicionario de caléo (Lisboa, 1959. xxxii, 
[230] pp. 40 escudos) gives a brief survey 
of works on Portuguese slang and a fasci- 
nating compilation of popular words and 
expressions, respectable and _ otherwise, 
from all semantic areas. Coimbra student 
language is particularly well represented. 
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Examples and synonyms increase the value 
of this work for the foreigner. An un- 
usual feature is a four-page section repro- 
ducing designs used as a “linguagem dos 
mendigos” (e.g. a cross which means 
“Finge-te piedoso para apanhares avultada 
esmola”). Florival Seraine’s Diciondrio de 
termos populares (registrados no Ceara) 
(Rio: Organizacgao Simées Editéra, 1958. 
276 pp. 200 cruzeiros) contains much that 
is not slang and, despite the title, many 
words that are widely used throughout 
Brazil. Definitions are quite full especially 
for folkloristic and regional concepts. 
Botanical and zoological terms are well 
represented. From farther north and con- 
taining proportionately more slang is Do- 
mingos Vieira Filho’s A linguagem popular 
do Maranhaéo (Sao Luis do Maranhao, 
1958. 2a. ed. 83 pp. 100 cruzeiros). When 
possible abonacédes are given and occasion- 
ally a suggested etymology (“BIA—Cerveja. 
Provavelmente derivado do inglés beer.”). 
Many of the words in this dictionary, 
though heard in numerous parts of Brazil, 
are rarely seen in print. 


Lawrence A. SHARPE 


Univ. of North Carolina 


“Trilogia ecuatoriana.”—Sixth in the De 
Andrea “Coleccién Literaria” is a volume 
of three one-act plays by the Ecuadoran 
writer Demetrio Aguilera Malta, now liv- 
ing in Mexico (Mexico: Studium, 1959. 
Paper. 76 pp. $1). Born in 1909, don 
Demetrio was one of the trio that initiated 
the renaissance of the novel in Ecuador, 
but his first love is the theater, and only 
the impossibility of making a living from 
playwriting prevents a more copious pro- 
duction. 

Mostly he has written long plays, like 
Lazaro (1941), his first work. His shorter 
plays are in the modern existentialist pat- 
tern. Of the three, Honorarios (1958), 
coming first in the volume, is the most 
recent. It dramatizes a short story by anoth- 
er Ecuadoran, José de la Cuadra, and has 
only two characters. Emmanuel Carballo, 
who provides a prologue for the book, de- 
clares it technically the best of the three, 
showing the maturing power of the play- 
wright. It concerns the villainy of a lawyer 
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whose lust for a girl brings about the im- 
prisonment of her brother and the ruin of 
her family. For Aguilera Malta, the thea- 
tre is Greek in its katharsis. 

The white-toothed laughter of the negro 
jazz player William in Dientes blancos 
(1955) is a rictus of pain and race con- 
sciousness. With what is more than a trace 
of Pagliacci, three of them provide enter- 
tainment for the drunken patrons of a 
Guayaquil night club, “black torches to 
light up the happiness of white customers,” 
as Peter the rebel declares them. 

El tigre, first published in Letras del 
Ecuador (1955), has closer connections 
with La isla virgen and other novels that 
have given Aguilera Malta status among 
the leading novelists of the continent. In 
the mangrove swamps of the River Guayas, 
the zambo Aguayo is convinced that a 
tigre is following him. Even the boss, 
Guayamabe cannot convince him that the 
roving animal has no connection with him 
except what he chooses to assign it. This 
brief play is an excellent psychological 
tragedy. 

But the greatest tragedy is the dramatist’s 
ambitions. With no active theatre in Ecua- 
dor, he has tried to earn a living making 
movies in Brazil and is now attempting in 
Mexico to find productions for some of the 
plays that he keeps on writing. 

Miami Univ. 


“Antologia del cuento guatemalteco.”— 
This anthology, prepared by Prof. Ruth S. 
Lamb, contains in the way of prefatory 
material an eight-page study of the Guate- 
malan short story, a four-page bibliography 
at the end of the work, and as its main 
body fifteen “cuentos” by as many authors 
(Mexico: Studium, 1959. Paper. 141 pp. 
$1.80). Each “cuento” is preceded by a 
short commentary about the author and 
his works. Not all the writers are of great 
importance and not all the selections are 
the most representative of the writers. One 
of Rafael Arévalo Martinez’s many psycho- 
zoological stories, might have been substi- 
tuted for “El empleo de un afio,” a rather 
typical tale of fantasy. Nor are the selec- 
tions really cuentos. Some might be classi- 
fied as fabulas, perhaps fantasias, tradiciones 
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or leyendas. One selection is actually 
called “La leyenda del caballo de Cortés.” 
(If leyendas are to be considered as cuen- 
tos, then Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla’s 
Leyendas de Guatemala ought to be listed 
in the bibliography (p. 140). “Ocelotle 
33” is taken from a_loosely-constructed 
novel by Miguel Angel Asturias and is 
not a short story. Other similiar mistakes: 
El evangelio de amor, listed as a cuento 

pp. 7, 139), is one of Enrique Gomez 
Carrillo’s modernist novels (1922); Sama- 
yoa Chinchilla’s El dictador y yo and El 
quetzal no es rojo (p. 140) are not cuentos 
either; José Batres Montufar’s poems might 
more aptly be described as poemas narra- 
tivos rather than “cuentos rimados” (p. 7); 
and the two cuadros by José Milla men 
tioned on p. 7 have no more reason to be 
classified as cuentos than do any of his 
other more than one hundred cuadros. 
Moreover, though the protagonist of one 
cuadro is called Tata Nacho, the cuadro is 
not entitled “Tata Nacho Cucuxque,” but 
simply “El cucuxque.” 

In general, the Antologia does not repre 
sent good scholarship. There is much mis 
interpretation and misinformation. Carlos 
Wyld Ospina and Flavio Herrera are not 
modernists. Maximo Soto Hall’s El ideal 
and Catalina are sentimental and not anti 
imperialist novels; on the other hand, his 
El problema and La sombra de la casa 
b'anca are, and this fact is not mentioned. 
Also Soto Hall’s date of death (1944) 
should have been given (p. 7) because its 
absence gives the idea that he was still 
alive in 1959. The date for Arévalo Mar 
tinez’s El mundo de los Maharachias 
should be 1938, not 1939 (p. 15) and 
Milla’s El canasto del sastre 1935 (2nd ed. 
of course), not 1925 (p. 139). There are 
typographical 
ample: 
Irisarri. 


errors also, for ex 
Argiiedas for Arguedas, Itisarri for 


One mistake is more serious aned regret 
table. Many of Professor Lamb’s observa 
tions have been made before, and, em 
barrasingly, in much the same language. 
In fact, many sentences and, in some cases, 
almost paragraphs are taken from the An 
tolosia de_ vprosistas guatemaltecos . 
(1957) by the Guatemalan R. Almicar 
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Echeverria B. This is particularly true in 
the case of the material concerning Mario 
Monteforte Toledo, and many of the sen- 
tences on p. 125 of Professor Lamb's An- 
tologia can be found in Echeverria’s work 
on p. 345 and 346. True, Professor Lamb 
suggests that the reader consult these same 
pages, as if to explain where some of the 
information comes from, but it neverthe- 
less would have been wiser to place quo- 
tation marks around identical sentences. 
Guatemalan writers and their works ought 
to be better known, and this purpose gives 
Professor Lamb’s Antologia some value, 
but making them known ought to be ac- 
complished more judiciously than does this 
anthology. 

Purdue Univ. Georce J]. Epperc 


Dos poetas—Two of our colleagues, 
Profs. Carlos Garcia Prada and José Agus- 
tin Balseiro, are editor and author of recent 
volumes of verse. In Escala de Sueno 
(Buenos Aires: Editorial Nuestra América, 
1959. 112 pp. Paper), the former has col- 
lected short poems on the themes of love, 
hope and death from the works of 35 
Spanish and Spanish American poets of 
the late 19th and the 20th centuries. His 
criterion for inclusion: “he seleccionado 

sdlo los versos que mejor expresan 
ciertos modos mios de ser y de sentir, seme 
jantes a los de otros amigos de la poesia 
lirica, raiz, savia y flor del arte literario, 
hoy como ayer y como siempre.” A second 
edition of this fine, well-chosen anthology 
is scheduled for early publication in Ma- 
drid, and additional selections will almost 
double its present size. 

Balseiro, in Visperas de sombra (Méxi 
co: Ediciones De Andrea, 1959. 78 pp. 
Paper), brings together 26 short poems on 
a variety of themes divided into three 
groupings, Visperas de sombra, Intermezzo: 
canciones de niftez y adolescencia, and 
Este nuestro tiempo, whose titles give some 
indication of their nature. Death, love, 
memories, fate, joys of childhood and 
youth, atomic war, jazz, Garcia Lorca, 
moon rockets, and the crime of war are 
some of the themes Balseiro communicates 
in these brief, deceptively transparent and 
deeply lyrical poems. 


R. G. M. 
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Salvador de Madariaga.—The noted 
Spanish intellectual, long resident in Eng- 
land, continues his fight for freedom and 
truth in General, marchese usted (New 
York: Ibérica Publ. Co., 1959. 268 pp. 
Paper. $3). The book is composed of crd- 
nicas on the situation in Spain as seen by 
D. Salvador, pieces which were broadcast 
to Spain over Radio-diffusion Francaise 
during 1954-57. Direct and hardhitting, 
possessing impeccable logic and dialectic, 
as well as deft satire, these 76 articles 
illuminate all sorts of political, social and 
literary events recently occurring in Spain. 
Sr. Madariaga is firm but just in his con- 
victions, and his ideas about the Spanish 
dictatorship deserve the widest possible 
diffusion. The book begins with a “Carta 
abierta al general Franco” in which the 
first and last lines of each paragraph are 
the same as the title of the book. 

R. G. M. 

Paperback on Picasso.—Richard Wright 
records Gertrude Stein’s enthusiasm for 
Spain in his book Pagan Spain: “Spain is 
primitive, but lovely. And the people! 


There are no people such as the Spanish 
anywhere. I’ve spent days in Spain that I'll 
never forget. See those bullfights, see that 


wonderful landscape . . .” In 1938, Miss 
Stein published a book on Picasso in 
French. Now Beacon Press has issued the 
book titled Picasso in an English version. 
It is a slim volume of some fifty pages, 
and contains fifty-four illustrations of Pi- 
casso’s works. The book opens with the 
following paragraph: “Painting in the 
nineteenth century was only done in 
France and by Frenchmen, apart from that, 
painting did not exist, in the twentieth 
century it was done in France but by 
Spaniards.” Picasso, born in Malaga and 
educated almost entirely in Barcelona, left 
Spain for Paris at the age of nineteen, 
where, except for occasional short visits to 
Spain, he has lived all his life. Yet, as 
Gertrude Stein points out, he has remained 
an essentially Spanish painter. Contempo- 
rary French painters had little effect upon 
him, though his French literary friends 
seem to have influenced him in his rose 
period. His blue period and his cubism are 
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of Spanish origin and inspiration. The 
book is more than a treatise on art; there 
are perceptive insights into the Spanish 
character: To cite a few: “Spain is not 
like other southern countries, it is not color- 
ful, all the colors in Spain are white, black, 
silver or gold, there is no red or green, not 
at all. Spain in this sense is not at all 
southern, it is oriental, women there wear 
black more often than colors, the earth is 
dry and gold in color, the sky is blue al- 
most black, the star-light nights are black 
too or a very dark blue and the air is very 
light, so that everyone and everything is 
black (p. 6).” “The Spaniards are perhaps 
the only Europeans who really never have 
the feeling that things seen are real, that 
the truths of science make for progress. 
Spaniards did not mistrust science, they 
only never have recognized the existence 
of progress. While other Europeans were 
still in the nineteenth century, Spain be- 
cause of its lack of organisation and Ameri- 
ca by its excess of organisation were the 
natural founders of the twentieth century 
Cp. 12).” “Cubism is a part of the daily 
life in Spain, it is in Spanish architecture. 
The architecture of other countries always 
follows the line of the landscape, it is true 
of Italian architecture and of French archi- 
tecture, but Spanish architecture always 
cuts the lines of the landscape and it is that 
that is the basis of cubism, the work of 
man is not in harmony with the landscape, 
it opposes it and it is just that that is the 
basis of cubism and that is what Spanish 
cubism is (p. 23).” “Spaniards know that 
there is no agreement, neither the land- 
scape with the houses, neither the round 
with the cube, neither the great number 
with the small number, it was natural that 
a Spaniard should express this in the paint- 
ing of the twentieth century, the century 
where nothing is in agreement . . . Ameri- 
ca and Spain have this thing in common, 
that is why Spain discovered America and 
America Spain, in fact it is for this reason 
that both of them have found their mo- 
ment in the twentieth century (p. 24).” 
“The Spanish character is a mixture of 
Europe and the Orient, the Russian char- 
acter is a mixture of the European and the 
Oriental but it is neither the same Europe 
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nor the same Orient (p. 41).” Though 
Gertrude Stein wrote her book more than 
twenty years ago, the notion of the “Span- 
ish-ness” of Picasso is still valid, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the latter 
part of 1957 Picasso devoted himself chiefly 
to executing variations upon Velazquez’ 
Las Meninas, now available in book form 
(for $30) as Picasso’s Variations on Valas- 
quez’ Painting “The Maids of Honor” 
(Abrams), Gertrude Stein’s small volume 
on Picasso should be of interest not only 
to students of Hispanic culture or devotees 
of Picasso, but also to devotees of Gertrude 
Stein. 


Oberlin College 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—1959, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, 
was a banner year for the Fondo. Among 
the notable recent books issued by this out 
standing Mexican publishing house, the 
following are of particular interest to our 
readers: 

1. Alfonso Reyes, Obras Completas, x 
(1959. 512 pp. Cloth), is tenth in the 
volumes being published of the late don 
Alfonso’s works, and it is subtitled Con- 
stancia poética. Reyes has assembled here 
a collection of most of his verse; it covers 
half a century and was chosen especially 
by the author for this edition of his com- 
plete works. 

2. Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, Muerte y 
transfiguracién de Martin Fierro, 2 vols. 
(1958. 453 + 473 pp. Paper). This monu- 
mental contribution to the study of gaucho 
literature, and particularly José Herndndez’ 
Martin Fierro, was first published in 1948. 
It is now presented in a segunda edicidén 
corregida and takes its place as an indis- 
pensable source for all students of Spanish 
American literature and history. 

3. J. M. Ots Capdequf, Espafia en 
América (1959. 149 pp. Paper). In this 
volume the author continues his examina- 
tion of the Spanish “régimen de tierras” 
in the Colonial period, an aspect of his 
general study of Spain’s socio-economic and 
legal institutions in the Indies begun in 
Fl estado espajiol en las Indias Cfirst edi 
tion, 1941; second, 1946). 

4, 5. Carlos Blanco Aguinaga, Fl Una- 


Norman P. Sacks 
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muno contemplativo (1959. 295 pp. 
Paper); Fernando Salmerén, Las moce- 
dades de Ortega y Gasset (1959. 352 pp. 
Paper), books on two of Spain’s most im- 
portant modern intellectual figures, the 
first is essentially a stylistic study of Una- 
muno’s “contemplative” spirit as opposed 
to his “espiritu agénico,” and the second is 
a carefully documented analysis of Ortega’s 
thought on Spain as reflected in his youth- 
ful works (1902-1913). 


6. Manuel Andijar, El destino de Lé- 
zaro (1959. 309 pp. Paper). Third of a 
trilogy of novels (Llanura, 1947; El ven- 
cido, 1949), this work completes a picture 
of Spanish life in the country, in the 
mines, and in the seaport, during the first 
thirty years of this century. Well-con- 
structed in plot, realistic in its dialogue, 
convincing psychologically, and pleasant 
in style, El destino de Ldzaro makes its 
characters and their ambiente come alive. 

7, 8. Francisco Romero, Historia de la 
filosofia moderna (1959. 365 pp. Boards); 
Mundos africanos (1959. 349 pp. Paper), 
the first is Breviario 150, a concise history 
of philosophy from the dissolution of me- 
dieval thought to the rise of Kant, by 
Argentina’s leading historian of ideas; the 
second, a collection of studies by various 
authors on Africa published originally in 
English with the title African Worlds. 
Studies in the Cosmological Ideas and So- 
cial Values of African Peoples (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1954), gives an indication of 
the international scope attained by the 


Fondo’s titles. 
R. G. M. 


The short story in Spain.—As our readers 
know, Enrique Anderson Imbert combines 
a talent for concision with the imaginative 
resources of a poet. His writing, therefore, 
reaches stylistic excellence in the fields of 
both criticism and fiction. In El cuento 
espanol (Buenos Aires: Columbia, 1959. 
48 pp. Paper), No. 46 in the “Coleccién 
Esquemas,” he deftly traces the develop- 
ment of the short story in Spanish from its 
primitive form in the Middle Ages, 
through the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, concluding with an “Apéndice” de- 
voted to succinct and penetrating thumb- 
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nail sketches of twenty cuentistas (from 
Blasco Ibafiez to Ignacio Aldecoa, born in 
1925). To sum up, a fine panoramic view 
of the subject, and an especially valuable 
one for orienting students. 


R. G. M. 


The military and Latin American poli- 
tics.—It has long been a commonplace 
among Latin Americanists to emphasize 
the role of the army in Latin American 
overnments and to deplore its effects. 

ocumenting this role, however, is a much 
more difficult task than to merely affirm it 
verbally. Prof. Ernest Lieuwen, of the 
Univ. of New Mexico’s history depart- 
ment, is the first investigator to undertake 
and publish a thorough study of the sub- 
ject on an hemisphere-wide basis in Arms 
and Politics in Latin America (New York: 
Praeger, 1960. 296 pp. Cloth. $4.75). Ex- 
perts in this field—and there aren’t many— 
may not agree with all the author’s views, 
but for the student of Latin America in 
other disciplines Prof. Lieuwen’s book will 
be unique, welcome and valuable. It be- 
gins with a consideration of the armed 
forces and the older way of life (1810- 
1914), passes to an analysis of the dissolu- 
tion of the traditional order (1914-1959), 
and studies the role of the military in the 
tremendous social revolution now in prog- 
ress all over Latin America. Part Two de- 
votes a hundred medular and illuminating 
pages to the military aspects of U.S. policy 
in Latin America. The Bibliographical 
Note (pp. 279-288) is highly selective in 
its listing of useful sources. 


R. G. M. 


“As Others See Us.”—This is the title of 
a book edited by Franz M. Joseph (Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1959. 360 pp. 
Cloth. $6); which attempts to give a 
“world view” of the contemporary U.S. 
Twenty foreigners who visited us recently 
speak their frank impressions, and among 
these opinions are four written by persons 
from Hispanic countries: Spain’s Julidn 
Marias, Mexico’s Daniel Cosfo Villegas, 
Chile’s Amanda Labarca, and Cuba’s 
Jorge Majfiach. 
R. G. M. 
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Archpriest of Talavera.—The Univ. of 
California Press has published under the 
title Little Sermons on Sin a translation 
by Lesley Byrd Simpson of the work of 
Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, Archpriest of 
Talavera, which is commonly known as 
El Corbacho. (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 
1959. Paper. viii-+ 200 pp. $1.50) It is a 
valuable contribution to the dissemination 
of Spanish culture among English-speaking 
people particularly since it appears to be 
the first English translation of this im- 
portant Spanish literary monument. The 
excellence of the book discloses the trans- 
lator’s mastery of both English and Span- 
ish, and his handling of the difficult pas- 
sages of the original reveals his wealth of 
scholarship. The entire work shows a high 
order of appreciation and a déep insight 
into the mind of the Archpriest. As specific 
translation devices, attention should be 
called to the changing of the order of the 
original, as is mentioned in the introduc- 
tion and to the omission of repetitions as in 
Part One, Chapter Twenty-four. Among 
the felicitous renderings one may cite “or 
drained its bitter cup, or tasted its sour 
dishes” for “nin han beuido de sus amargos 
beubrages, nin han gustado de sus viandas 
amargas” and “the world is plainly going 
to ruin” for “ya onbre vee que el mundo 
esta de todo mal aparejado” (Prologue). 
In short, it can be stated that in addition 
to its value as a translation this English 
version of El Corbacho is a work of litera- 
ture in its own right. 


Temple Univ. James D. PoweELi 


“Obras inéditas. Idea del Teatro.”—This 
little book by Ortega y Gasset (Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente, 1958. 102 pp. 
Paper), is another of the volumes that 
have been published or are to be published 
from the notes the Spanish writer left at 
his death. The volume has nothing that 
is really new on the idea of a theater; 
Ortega explains once more how from the 
very earliest times man has found in the 
theater, in the art of dramatic make-believe, 
an escape from his own reality into an un- 
reality that offered him surcease from frus- 
tration and pain. Ortega’s ideas naturally 
fit well into the framework of his philoso- 
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phy of the razén vital, of his famous yo sov 
yo y mi circunstancia. An epigrammatic 
sentence of definition is to be read on his 
page 41: “El escenario y el actor son la 
universal metdfora corporizada, y esto es 
el teatro: la metdafora visible.” 


Univ. of Tennessee Geratp E. 


International Theatre Celebration.—The 
results of the Rosamond Gilder Award 
Contest for translations of Latin American 
plays have just been announced by Her- 
schel L. Bricker, chairman of the ITC. 
First prize went to Louis L. Curcio of 
Bradley University for his translation of 
Carlos Gorostiza’s “Bridge of Rio Campa- 
na,” and second prize to Wayne Wolfe, of 
River Falls, Wisc., for a translation of 
Rodolfo Usigli’s “Another  springti:.e.” 
The children’s play award was to Howard 
van Roy of Montevideo, for a translation 
of “The ugly little dwarf” by Arthur Sof 
erman. If rights can be cleared, the two 
winning plays will be published by Sam 
uel French Inc. 

In all, fifty translations were submitted 
and processed by three committees; first, 
by theatre people from universities, then 
by a committee of specialists in Latin 
American theatre; finally, by theatre spe- 
cialists from the New York area. The 
Award Contest for next year will place its 
emphasis on Eastern Europe: Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and the Soviet Union. For those inte 
rested, details are available from Herschel 
L. Bricker, Chairman, International Thea 
tre Celebration, University of Maine, Oro 
no, Maine. 

Club del libro de Puerto Rico.—The 
laudable effort to make Puerto Rican let 
ters known outside the island, heretofore 
carried on almost exclusively by the Insti 
tuto de Cultura Puertorriquefia, has now 
been strengthened by the appearance of 
the Club del libro de Puerto Rico, which 
will publish four selections a year. The first 
was René Marqués’ novel, La vispera del 
hombre, awarded first prize in the Certa 
men de Novela, 1958, of the Ateneo Puer 
torriquefio. This was followed by Usmail, 
a novel of the political and social chaos on 
the island of Vieques, by Pedro Juan Soto; 
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Usmail was awarded second prize in the 
1958 Certamen de novela. The last selec- 
tion to be published was Cuentos puerto- 
rriquenos de hoy, edited by Marqués who 
wrote a lengthy introduction on “El cuento 
puertorriqueno en la promocién del cua- 
renta.” The volume includes autobiograph- 
ical notes by each author, as well as com- 
ments by the editor and a section called 
“Su concepto del cuento.” Authors are 
Abelardo Diaz Alfaro, José Luis Gonzalez, 
René Marqués, Pedro Juan Soto, Edwin 
Figueroa, José Luis Vivas, Emilio Diaz 
Valcarcel and Salvador M. de Jestis. Sched- 
uled for March publication is Colindan- 
cias, a collection of essays on Puerto Rican 
literature and culture by Francisco Man- 
rique Cabrera, author of the Historia de la 
literatura puertorriquena. For further in- 
formation about the Club, write the 
gerente, Eliezer Curet Cuevas, Apartado 


3321, San Juan, P. R. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank Dauster 


Dos libros de poemas.—Odén Betanzos 
Palacios, andaluz, joven poeta _pertene- 
ciente a la “Espafia dispersa y peragrina,” 
con residencia en la ciudad de Nueva 
York, ha publicado desde 1953 siete colec- 
ciones de poemas. Las dos ultimos, Luisillo 
(1958) y Poesia de las era cuadradas 
(1959), han sido editadas en la “Coleccién 
Mensaje,” de Nueva York, e impresas en 
la Imprenta Lépez, Peri 666, Buenos 
Aires, Republica Argentina. Desde que los 
poetas modernos han prescindido del metro 
y de la rima—por lo cual dijo una vez Juan 
Ramén Jiménez que podrian publicar sus 
composiciones en renglones continuados, 
como los de la prosa—todo el valor de la 
poesia, privada del atractivo meldédico, con- 
siste en su propia esencia lirica y en la 
expresividad y originalidad de sus metd- 
foras, dentro del propdésito y del tema de 
la creacién poética. A este género de poesia 
pertenece la obra de Odén Betanzos, quien 
ha tenido en su vida experiencias de gran 
amplitud y variedad, por lo cual se _perci- 
ben en sus poemas las huellas de una sen- 
sibilidad que ha vibrado solicitada por emo- 
ciones multiples. En la linea bien trazada 
de su fecunda produccién literaria nétanse 
los diferentes niveles que en su obra con- 


junta ofrecen todos los escritores, pero 
siempre se percibe en la de Odén Betanzos 
un matiz de superacién lograda natural- 
mente como efecto de su actividad de 
creacion poética aplicada a una ya extensa 
variedad temiatica. 


Luisillo, penultima de sus obras publica- 
das, es el poema del dolor de un nifo 
huérfano y desvalido. Aunque no se da él 
localizacién alguna, esta inspirado quiza 
en alguien que el autor conocié en su pais 
nativo, y escrito con gran ternura. Final- 
mente, Poesia de las eras cuadradas aspira 
al desarrollo simbélico de un sistema cohe- 
rente de ideas, con raiz filoséfica, dentro de 
un amplio radio de vivencias humanas, 
con la mira puesta en lo que el autor llama 
“Poesia de la Nueva Era.” 

Univ. of Nebraska JerOnrmo Matto 

“Revista de la Univ. del Zulia.”—Issue 
for Oct.-Dec., 1958, contains a good article 
on Rémulo Gallegos, by Juan Liscano: de- 
scribes scenes from his days as schoolmaster 
and a general outline of his literary 
themes. Also: Problemas de la educacién 
venezolana, by Dr. Focién Febres Cordero. 
This problem, arising from the decadence 
of Venezuela education under the dictator- 
ship, is also treated, in a much more com- 
plete manner by Dr. Roberto Jiménez Mag- 
giolo in the July-Sept., 1959 issue. In the 
same number, dedicated to Gallegos’ 75th 
birthday, there is a short remembrance by 
don Rémulo himself on his youthful days 
and the partial fulfillment of some of his 
ideals. Dr. José A. Borjas Sanchez also com- 
ments on his proposal to the Union of 
Latin American Universities that a Uni- 
versity publishing house be established to 
provide the necessary—and currently unob- 
tainable—texts; motion adopted and being 
implemented. 


“Atlantico,” No. 13, 1959.~This num- 
ber of the journal put out by the USIS in 
Madrid contains two articles on the writ- 
ing of history; other articles on Prescott, on 
immigrant groups and U.S. culture (all 
translated from the English), on Washing- 
ton Irving translations into Spanish, and a 
review of Mark Van Doren’s Don Qui- 
xote’s Profession. A fairly representative 
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sampling of Americana for the madrilefos. 
G. T. C. 


“Levende Talen,” Dec., 1959.—Member- 
ship in the Spanish section of the Dutch 
national foreign language group is now up 
to 78; this section was begun only in 1956. 
At the national conference, held in Amster- 
dam last December, the Spanish section 
discussed the topic: “What can be accom- 
plished in a two-year course in Spanish 
in secondary schools.” Also in this issue: 
four pages of brief reviews on Hispanic 
books, mostly from Spain; one (Historical 
Thought of Ortega y Gasset, Christian 
Ceplecha, Catholic Univ. of America 
Press) from the U.S. 


Jonannes VAN STRAALEN 
The Choate School 


New Uruguayan Review.—Revista ibero- 
americana de literatura, published by the 
Universidad de la Republica, Montevideo; 
Cerrito 73; Director: Alfonso Llambias de 
Azevedo; first issue: August, 1959. The 
introductory item consists of two pages of 
poetic prose from Enrique Rodé on the all- 
encompassing spirit of the word ibero- 
americano and its special meaning to Latin 
Americans. A very good article by Lauro 
Ayestaran on the Fausto of Estanislao del 
Campo, with a tear-out facsimile of the 
first Uruguayan edition. Other articles: on 
the novela indigenista boliviana (Miguel 
Angel Calcagno), on two stories of Quiro- 
ga (José Enrique Etcheverry), on Floren- 
cio Sanchez as a sainetero (Tabaré J. 
Freire), and on the Colonial theater of 
Paraguay (Walter Rela). A few short edi- 
torial comments and eighteen pages of book 
reviews round out this first edition of what 
promises to be a worthwhile review. A 
pity, however, that its name is so similar 
to the well-known Revista iberoamericana 


of Alfredo Roggiano et al. 
G. T. C. 


An important political event.—The rep- 
resentatives of nine Latin American demo- 
cratic political parties meeting at La Lu- 
cha, Costa Rica, from the 25th to the 28th 
of November, 1959, founded the Instituto 
de Educacién Politica. The new Institute, 
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to be located in Costa Rica, proposes to 
endow citizens who occupy, or are destined 
to occupy, positions of responsibility within 
the democratic parties or movements, with 
a high civic sensitivity and basic knowl- 
edge of political and government functions. 
It is hoped that the new school will also 
strengthen the ties between the democratic 
political parties of America by this coopera- 
tion in seeking common solutions to com- 
mon problems. 

The organizations represented at the 
founding conference were Accién Demo- 
cratica of Venezuela, the Peruvian Aprista 
Party, the National Liberation Party of 
Costa Rica, the Guatemalan Revolutionary 
Party, the Liberal Party of Honduras, the 
National Democratic Aad Triple A of 
Cuba, the Authentic Cuban Revolutionary 
Party, the Nicaraguan Revolutionary Move- 
ment, the Institute of International Labor 
Research, and Democratic Groups of Pan- 
ama. In addition, messages of support were 
received from parties which could not be 
represented, including the Popular Party 
of Puerto Rico, the Liberal Party of Co- 
lumbia, and the Dominican 
Vanguard. 

The temporary officers of the Institute of 
Political Education chosen at the meeting 
are Dr. Benjamin Nufiez of Costa Rica, 
Director; Rodolfo Abaunza of Nicaragua, 
Secretary; and Sacha Volman of the Insti- 
tute of International Labor Research, 
Treasurer. Further information about the 
Instituto de Educacién Politica can be ob- 
tained by writing to the undersigned or to 
the Director, Dr. Nuifiez at Apdo. 1031, 
San José, Costa Rica. 


Univ. of Florida 


Contemporary Otomi.—Among the books 
recently received (though not of recent 
date) is a brief linguistic study of Otomf as 
it is currently spoken in the Valle del 
Mezquital: Elementos de gramdtica otomi 
by Victor Manuel Arroyo (Patrimonio In- 
digena del Valle del Mezquital, 1955. 
Paper. 46 pp.). The foreword indicates 
that the bak is intended for the use of 
the Spanish-speaking layman, rather than, 
as one infers, for the linguistic scholar. 
“Hemos escrito estos apuntes sobre la gra- 


Harry Kantor 
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matica otomi en la forma mis sencilla que 
nos ha sido posible. . . . Como este trabajo 
ha sido hecho para lograr un mejor conoci- 
miento de las caracteristicas lingiiisticas del 
otomi y esta destinado a personas poco 
familiarizadas con los términos usados por 
los gramdticos nos hemos propuesto em- 
plear palabras de uso comin.” The subject 
matter is developed in the numerical style 
established for fin uistic problems and is 
contained in five asa Fonética, Mor- 
fologia, Sintaxis, Textos, and Glosario. 


Tribute to Gonzdlez Llubera.—A fine co- 
operative effort among scholars and pub- 
lishers has produced a volume of thirty 
studies dedicated to the distinguished 
medievalist Ignasi Miquel Gonzalez Llu- 
bera of Queen’s University, Belfast. His- 
panic Studies in Honour of I. Gonzdlez 
Llubera has been edited by Frank Pierce 
and printed in Spain by Joan Lluis Gili for 
The Dolphin Book Co. Ltd. (Oxford, 
1959. 440 pp. £2 10s.). This book is pre- 
sented on the occasion of Dr. Llubera’s 
retirement from Queen’s University where 
he has been head of the Department of 
Spanish since 1920 and Musgrave Profes- 
sor of Spanish Language and Literature 
since 1926. The table of contents which 
follows is an arresting array of scholars and 
topics: R. Aramon 1 Serra, “Augats, seyés 
qui credets Déu lo payre”; J. M. Batista 1 
Roca, “Marti d’Eixala i la introduccié de 
la filosofia escocesa a Catalunya”; Miquel 
Batllori, S. I., “Ensenyament i finances a 
la Sardenya cinc-centista”; Giovanni Maria 
Bertini, “La congiuzione nei Refranes at- 
tribuiti al Marqués de Santillana”; J. L. 
Brooks, “Valle-Inclan’s Retablo de la avari- 
cia, la lujuria y la muerte”; Diego Catalan, 
“Hacia una edicién critica del Poema de 
Alfonso XI CEI cerco de Algeciras)”; Joan 
Corominas, “Tarifa dels corredors de Bar- 
celona l’any 1271”; J. Cremona, “Historical 
semantics and the classification of semantic 
changes”; Joseph E. Gillet, “The squire’s 
dovecote (Lazarillo de Tormes, Tratado 
III)”; Alberto Jiménez, “El error de Ma- 
quiavelo”; Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel, 
“Josefo en la General Estoria”; D. Mc- 
Millan, “Juan Ruiz’s use of the estribote”; 
Yakov Malkiel, “The Luso-Hispanic de- 
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scendants of potio. A study in lexical pro- 
liferation”; A. A. Parker, “History and 
poetry: the Coriolanus theme in Calde- 
rén”; J. H. Parker, “Lope de Vega and 
Juan Pérez de Montalvan: their literary 
relations”; Frank Pierce, “Ercilla and Eng- 
land”; J. W. Rees, “Notes on the text of 
Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaca’; Geoffrey 
Ribbans, “The development of Unamuno’s 
novels: Amor y pedagogia and Niebla”; E. 
C. Riley, “Alarcén’s mentiroso in the light 
of the contemporary theory of character”; 
Cecil Roth. “The role of Spanish in the 
Marrano diaspora”; Jordi Rubié, “Sobre el 
cas Puigblanch”; P. E. Russell, “The 
Memorias of Fern4n Alvarez de Albornoz, 
Archbishop of Seville, 1371-80”; Albert E. 
Sloman, “The Spanish source of The Fair 
Maid of the Inn”; Ferran Soldevila, “Nota 
sobre Pere el Gran i els jueus”; Geoffrey 
Stagg, “Revision in Don Quixote, Part I”; 
S. M. Stern, “The Muwashshahs of Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra”; R. B. Tate, “The Anace- 
phaleosis of Alfonso Garcia de Santa 
Marfa, Bishop of Burgos, 1435-1456”; Ar- 
thur Terry, “Some sonnets of Carles Riba”; 
J. B. Trend, “The oldest Spanish poetry”; 


Edward M. Wilson, “A key to Calderén’s 
Psalle et sile.” 


Andrés Rodriguez Ramén.—Prof. Rodri- 
guez Ramén, whose creative work has been 
noted in these columns, has just published 
a rather unusual, artistic study on Rubén 
Dario: Desde el otro azul (Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: The Schauer Printing Studio, Inc., 
1959. 56 pp.). The present work is the first 
to be printed under the general title Lo de 
todos y lo de siempre en la poesia de Rubén 
Dario. A second volume dealing with the 
universality of Darfo’s themes has been 
promised and will be titled La doble eter- 
nidad. The point of departure for Desde 
el otro azul is Dario’s poem “EHEU!” from 
El canto errante. The author marks the 
fifty years of the poem’s existence, the an- 
niversary of its composition in Mallorca. 
“Acuden a Mallorca, a lo largo del afio, 
forasteros de todos los rumbos. Van en 
busca de paz, de buen sol y de azules au- 
ténticos. En 1907 llegé también a aquellos 
litorales Rubén Dario. . . . Y escribié ver- 


sos en las claras orillas. Los de “EHEU!” 
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nos hacen meditar; porque se percibe en 
ellos un “azul” muy diferente del de an- 
tano, de aquel Azul . . .” Following these 
commemorative comments is a verse inter- 
pretation of Dario’s poem printed in a dis- 
tinctively conceived caligraphy. There is a 
third and final section of “Notas.” 


Juan de Valdés in England.—For the 
English-speaking Hispanist there is always 
a special but natural fascination for signs 
of Spanish influence on the thought and 
literature of the mother tongue. Prof. Do- 
mingo Ricart has added to this sphere of 
interest with a book emphasizing the rdle 
of Juan de Valdés’ religious ideas in Eng- 
land: Juan de Valdés y el pensamiento 
religioso europeo en los siglos XVI y XVII 
(Mexico, D.F.: El Colegio de México; 
Lawrence, Kansas: The Univ. of Kansas, 
1958, Paper. 141 pp. $2.50.). After charac- 
terizing the Valdesian religious doctrine, 
the author traces its vogue in Spain, and 
then through Italy, Germany, Poland, 
France, and the Low Countries. This is 
prelude to his discussion of Valdés in 
England. 


The vehicle of these ideas is Las ciento 
y diez consideraciones divinas with which, 
it would appear, most students of Spanish 
literature have only a nodding acquain- 
tance, the Didlogo de la lengua being the 
most read and most admired. The two Eng- 
lish translations of the Consideraciones ap- 
peared long after Valdés’ death and long 
after each other, in 1638 and again in 
1863. These dates represent “el fin de una 
etapa en la difusién del pensamiento val- 
desiano y el principio de otra. Ambas tra- 
ducciones aparecen en momentos interesan- 
tes de la vida intelectual inglesa como 
tributo de devocién y estima al pensador 
espafiol, y estan destinadas a despertar un 
interés que sobrepasa el nucleo original 
que la patrociné” (p. 7). The weight of 
this study is concentrated in its last three 
chapters, the ones dealing with “contactos 
valdesianos” in England: “Valdesianos en 
Inglaterra en el siglo XVI,” “Nicholas 
Ferrar, traductor de las Consideraciones,” 
and “La edicié6n de Cambridge de 1646.” 
The historical ground over which Prof. 
Ricart’s task takes him is in no sense un- 
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broken. Though trails are difficult and 
complex, there is no turn or by-way he 
does not seem to have surveyed. Connec- 
tions between Valdés and the Quaker 
movement are recalled (quoting a quote): 
“This light was the same that ravished 
Madame Guyon. It came from Spain, and 
shone as far as Pennsylvania. . . . Valdés 
had taught, over a century before George 
Fox, in a very different way and in the 
very different surroundings of the Papal 
and Imperial Courts, and the Spanish 
Naples of the Renaissance, that the Inner 
Light must supplant Church authority and 
even the Scripture. Christianity was. . . 
a fundamental experience of unimagin- 
able intensity’” (p. 74). The relations 
among the “valdesianos” of Cambridge 
Nicholas Ferrar, Thomas Jackson and 
George Herbert are cogently redeveloped. 
“Ferrar tradujo las Consideraciones, Her- 
bert las comenté y recomendé, y Jackson 
dié el permiso para que se publicaran” (p. 
107). 

No one will quarrel with Prof. Ricart’s 
work as an historian, but his critical judg. 
ments deriving from a “prejudice” favor- 
able to the Consideraciones are what make 
this study attractive. 


“Metamorfosis a lo moderno y otras 
poesias."—Thanks to the good offices of 
Prof. Kenneth R. Scholberg, there is now 
available a edition of this rare 17th century 
book by Francisco de Castro (Mexico, D. 
F.: El Colegio de México, 1958. Paper. 89 
pp.). The work is a cultural and linguistic 
tour de force when one considers that it 
was composed mostly in Spanish and pub- 
lished in Florence by the son of Portuguese 
Jews living in Italy. The poetic contents 
of Metamorfosis a lo moderno are rapidly 
summed up: 71 epigrams, a poem called 
“Cancién del chaos y quatro edades del 
mundo,” 16 “motes” (two of which are 
Spanish, the rest Portuguese), and three 
sonnets (one in Portuguese, the others in 
Spanish). Prof. Scholberg explains that 
the epigrams “con la excepcién del ultimo 

. . tienen como punto de partida fabulas 
mitolégicas de la Antigiiedad grecorromana. 
La mayoria de ellos se basan en las Meta- 
morphoses de Ovidio.” He then offers a 
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table of sources which is as complete as 
he has been able to make it. The editor 
reviews the tradition of Ovid in Spanish 
literature and suggests that although Fran- 
cisco de Castro was not alone in burlesq- 
ing the Latin poet, he appears to have 
been “el primero en idear toda una serie de 
poemitas dedicados a esta materia.” 

In his introduction Prof. Scholberg dem- 
onstrates a rare knack for saying multum 
in parvo. The obvious limitations of space 
in his edition make it clear that he could 
not look too closely into Castro’s literary re- 
lations. It would seem enough, for the 
time being, that he has placed Castro well 
within the classical tradition. 


Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza.—A 
significant addition to Renaissance scholar- 
ship is contained in a plain, modest look- 
ing volume published by Prof. C. Malcom 
Batchelor of Yale: “A ti, Dota Marina,” 
The Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza (La Habana, Cuba, 1959, Paper. 
254 pp.). After more than a decade of 
work, he has turned out a definitive edition 
of Mendoza’s verse which has for so long 
been so sorely needed. Students of Men- 
doza know the frustrating inadequacies of 
the Knapp edition published in 1877, not 
to mention those of the BAE version which 
appeared earlier in 1854. Prof. Batchelor 
has made use of the only extant autogra- 
phic manuscript of this great Spaniard’s 
poetry, MS. Esp. 311, which is kept in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. This 
manuscript was intended “as a tribute to 
Dofia Marina de Aragén, to be sent to her 
as a token of his [Mendoza’s] affection and 
esteem. (Hence the somewhat orthodox 
title for the present edition, which I have 
taken from the Fabula, fol. 20°, line 9).” 

Prof. Batchelor’s approach to his prob- 
lem is a traditional “vida-y-obras” one. The 
focal point of the material preceding the 
text of the autograph is a chapter on Dofia 
Marina. This is understandable in view of 
the editor’s interest in the unique part 
played by the manuscript in the relations 
of the poet and the lady. Of the poetry 
itself one may say that it has been intelli- 
gently reproduced. The “Notes and Vari- 
ants” which follow it are mostly concerned 
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with textual problems—versification, orthog- 
raphy, language. They reveal an editor 
very much in control of his study. One 
might wish that thematic problems had 
been given more prominence, particularly 
themes deriving from classical sources. For 
a discussion of these the reader is referred 
to the standard work on Mendoza by 
Palencia and Mele. 

With this book Prof. Batchelor has given 
Mendozan studies a fresh turn. His effort 
should receive from scholars the interested 
attention it deserved but apparently failed 
to get from the university presses here in 
this country. 


LPR 
Eduardo Mallea.—Mallea is one of Ar- 


gentina’s best known novelists and one of 
her most interesting essayists. Preoccupied 
with his search for “la Argentina invisible,” 
the inner being of the nation’s inhabitants, 
Mallea has developed a characteristic ap- 
proach and style in his novels, which 
mirror the author's anguish during the 
critical decades in Argentine history cov- 
ered by his life. 

Now, Prof. John H. R. Polt, of the 
Univ. of California at Berkeley, has given 
us a systematic and comprehensive study 
of Mallea’s work in The Writings of 
Eduardo Mallea (Berkeley: Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1959. 132 pp. Paper. $2.50). 
The book's seven chapters are “Introduc- 
tion,” “The Role of the Nation and the 
Visible Argentina,’” “The Invisible Ar- 
gentina,” “The Role of the Individual,” 
“Characters,” “Structure,” “Literary Style,” 
and “Conclusion,” and their titles suggest 
Prof. Polt’s critical method. The study is 
a very good one: concise, sound, penetrat- 
ing, and fair, and it is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the research so far published 
on Mallea. It will be indispensable to 
every student of the Argentine novelist. 
The last part of the “Conclusion” is worth 
quoting: 


Mallea’s best chance . . . lies in limitation, in 


' self-discipline. He must invent autonomous char- 


acters, abandoning the effort for complete self- 
expression and aie that an expression which 
fills the limits set for it is more effective than 
boundlessness, which tends to become formless- 
ness. In short, Mallea, must seek to master the 
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form of the novel. In view of his past perform- 
is an important element in novels by 
ance, his willingness and ability to make this 
change are open to question. 

R. G. M. 


“Hombres y Temas de Hispanoamérica. 
—Prof. Victor M. Valenzuela of Lehigh 
Univ. is the author of this little volume 
which brings together ten of his articles 
previously published in various journals 
(New York: Las Américas Publ. Co., 1959. 
85 pp. Cloth). The pieces, mostly on Span- 
ish American writers, are devoted princi- 
pally to studies of Chilean authors and 
thinkers (Jorge Millas, Waldo Ross, Marta 
Brunet, Baldomero Lillo, Pedro de Val- 
divia, Gabriela Mistral), but there are also 
articles on Alfonso Reyes, Brazilian phil- 
osophy, and several other topics. The book 
will be a worthwhile addition to Spanish 
American literary criticism for in several 
cases it deals with lesser-known aspects of 
writers and works and also presents some 
unusual points of view. 


R. G. M. 


Welcome to “Romance Notes.”—This 
new journal, published by the Dept. of 
Romance Languages of the Univ. of North 
Carolina made its appearance in Nov. 
1959. Contributions in the field of Ro- 
mance languages, not over six double- 
spaced typewritten pages, will be welcome. 
They should conform to the MLA Style 
Sheet and be accompanied by a stamped 
return envelope. Subscription is $2.25 an- 
nually for the two issues (Nov. and 
March). If the quality and variety of the 
21 notes published in this first number can 
be sustained in the subsequent issues, Ro- 
mance Notes will indeed be a valuable 
journal in the field. 


R. G. M. 


A Brazilian play.—Jorge Andrade (Alui- 
sio Jorge Andrade Franco) has recently 
published A Moratéria CLivraria AGIR 
Editora: Rio de Janeiro, 1959. 186 pp. 
“Prefacio” by Décio Almeida Prado. In 
this three-act play by the young Brazilian 
dramatist, the background of circumstance 
is by no means new to Ibero-American 
letters. To take as an example the literature 
of only one republic, Venezuela, the down- 
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fall of an aristocratic family of landowners 
Romero-Garcia, Blanco-Fombona, Urbaneja 
Achelpohl, Pocaterra, Rémulo Gallegos, 
and others. 

The setting of Andrade’s play is a coffee 
plantation in the state of Sao Paulo. Al- 
though the defeated Joaquim and his ener- 
getic daughter may be regarded as symbols, 
they also have three-dimensional reality as 
individuals. 

Failure makes Joaquim a fugitive from 
reality. Tradition requires that he, as a 
male and as head of a family, be arbitrary 
and domineering. He can listen to no one, 
must consult no one. Unfortunately, he 
lacks both common sense and_ business 
sense. And he is fatuous as well as stub- 
born. Furthermore, he seeks compensation 
for his unconfessed inadequacy in the 
class-conscious arrogance of a member of 
the once-dominant élite. 

When foreclosure of the mortgage forces 
the family to leave the plantation and move 
into town, Lucilia supports her parents 
and her idle brother by her ak as a 


dressmaker. The family’s reduced circum- 
stances have liberated her and given her 


status as a person: she is no longer a de- 
pendent female. A capable realist, Lucilia 
fully realizes how inadequate her father is, 
but her sense of responsibility and feeling 
of solidarity cause her to try to protect him, 
even to the extent of seeking to preserve 
his delusions of grandeur. But Lucilia, too, 
has been brought up in the belief that 
social status depends upon owning land. 
Therefore, she feels that she cannot marry 
her sweetheart, even after her father’s ob- 
jections have been overcome. No doubt a 
martyr complex is involved here also. She 
and her mother must try to preserve Joa- 
quim’s vain hope that he will be able to 
regain possession of his plantation, despite 
the foreclosure of the mortgage. 

In coping with problems of time and 
space, our author would seem to demand 
much of both cast and public. The stage 
is divided; at the spectator’s left is the more 
spacious and comfortable livingroom of the 
country home of 1929; at the right, is the 
cramped living-and-sewing room of the 
house in town, and the date is 1932. Ac- 
tion and dialogue shift from 1929 in the 
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country to 1932 in town. In other words, 
we have here built-in flash-backs. But this 
is not all. At times, instead of alternation 
we have an interweaving of conversations 
separated by several miles in space and 
three years in time. The obvious purpose: 
irony, through contrasting Joaquim’s hopes 
and illusions of 1929 with the anguish 
attendant upon foreclosure in 1932. An 
interesting experiment. And, finally, to 
turn from structure back to content, we 
have here, in Brazilian terms, a convincing 
presentation of the interplay of psycho- 
logical reactions to social forces and eco- 
nomic change. 

Dittwyn F. 
Univ. of Cincinnati 


Magic in the Spanish Theater.—Mario 
N. Pavia’s Drama of the Siglo de Oro. A 
Study of Magic, Witchcraft, and other 
Occult Beliefs. New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute, 1959, is a reworking of a Univ. of 
Chicago doctoral dissertation (1947). The 
bulk of the material, as its title indicates, 
refers to the Golden Age theatre, but there 
is much that applies to the Renaissance 
and to the period following the Golden 
Age. Also, inasmuch as the subject has 
enjoyed a wide-spread vogue outside the 
field of the drama, Professor Pavia has seen 
fit to include a good deal of background 
information on manifestations of the super- 
natural in domestic life, the Romances of 
Chivalry, Classical literature etc. He fre- 
quently mentions the sources of the themes 
or episodes or motifs found in the plays 
and furnishes lists of works in various lan- 
guages which deal with subject-matter 
closely related to the material being dis- 
cussed.’ 

The surprising amount of data that he 
has been able to amass is undoubtedly a 
strong reflection of the superstitious beliefs 
current at the time. Parts can be utilized as 
glosses on individual theatrical pieces. At 
the same time in view of the manner in 
which he presents his topic it is essentially 
an oad ox motif-index and as such a 
valuable supplement to the indices of Stith 
Thompson, Boggs and others. The motif- 
index nature of the contents of the book 
may, incidentally, be responsible for the 
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of its concluding chapter, a his- 
torical summary in terms of the principal 
source-materials, which is a pres- 
entation of a complicated phenomenon. 
In a study involving such a large cov- 
erage it is inevitable that some gaps should 
be discernible. For example, we miss ref- 
erences to such a general treatise as M. de 
Castaftega, Tractado de supersticiones y 
hecherias (Madrid, ed. 1946), and spe- 
cifically on the drama to E. Friedrich, Die 
Magie im franzésischen Theater des XVI. 
und XVII. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1908), 
R. del Arco y Garay, La sociedad espaiiola 
en las obras dramaticas de Lope de Vega 
(Madrid, 1941), A. G. Reichenberger’s 
edition of Vélez’ El embuste acreditado 
(Granada, 1956) with a chapter on “Vélez 
y lo sobrenatural,” (see also R. J. Bininger’s 
review in NRFH, xn, 424), the Molinaro- 
McCready edition of Cafiizares’ Angélica 
y Medoro (Torino, 1958). 
Northwestern Univ. Josepn G. 


Contemporary Hispanic Poetic Trends. 
—Reviewing eleven separate volumes of 
poetry recently published in Spain and the 
Americas, The (London) Times Literary 
Supplement of October 16, 1959, sum- 
marizes the significant poetic trends in the 
Hispanic world today. In a full-page article 
entitled “The Two Sources of Spanish 
Poetic Output,” are reviewed an anthology 
edited by José Luis Cano and volumes by 
Rafael Alberti, Luis Cernuda, Jorge Gui- 
llén, Pablo Neruda, Blas de Otero, Angela 
Figuera Aymerich, José Agustin Goytisolo, 
José Hierro, Claudio Rodriguez, and Oc- 
tavio Paz. 

Harotp Rocers 


Amer. Dependent Schools 
Tokyo 


New Books by Fidelino de Figueiredo.— 
Two works by the Portuguese master of 
the essay were published toward the end 
of 1959, Entre dois universos (Lisbon: 
Guimaraes. 1959. Paperbound. 30 escudos) 
and the fourth Portuguese edition of As 
duas Espanhas, the long and now classical 
essay on the two antagonistic halves of 
Spain, the one represented by Don Quijote 
and the one represented by Philip II (Lis- 
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bon: Guimaraes. 1959. 245 pages. Paper- 
bound. 25 escudos). On the former work, 
the author had begun writing in 1958; it 
develops ideas which grew out of the politi- 
cal humanism in O médo da histéria of 
1957. The book on Spain remains as valid 
as when it first appeared in 1932. It con- 
tains memorable pages on the four creators 
of the “black legend,” the seesaw regimes 
of the nineteenth century, Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s polemics with the krausistas, and 
on Unamuno’s and Ganivet’s interpreta- 
tions of Spain. It traces the consequences 
of “Philippisation,” i.e. the violent unifica- 
tion of Spain. Figueiredo’s hopes of seeing 
the two hostile tendencies in the spiritual 
climate reconciled in a modern, demo- 
cratic, literate and liberal Spain “under 
the rule of King Quijote the First and 
Only” were grimly contradicted by the 
Civil War of 1936, referred to in a mel- 
ancholy appendix. 

The new edition lacks the attractive por- 
traits that illustrated the 1938 edition. 
Moreover, it suffers from many annoying 
misprints, which should be speedily cor- 
rected by the publisher. The text remains 
practically untouched but shows its age 
only in the now incomplete bibliographical 
footnotes. The more recent general works 
which have since the forties appeared from 
the pens of R. Altamira, R. Menéndez 
Pidal, A. Castro, S. de Madariaga, H. 
Livermore, and G. Brenan still agree with 
our author’s thesis on the value of a toler- 
ant, multiform civilisation which ipso facto 
justifies Portuguese autonomy. 


G. M. M. 


The Inés de Castro Theme.—The Span- 
ish playwright Alejandro Casona’s recent 
Corona de amor y muerte (first performed 
in 1955 and published in 1957) joins the 
large number of tragedies dealing with “the 
unfortunate loves of Inés de Castro and 
her Portuguese prince, . .. one of the 
favorite subjects in European literature for 
more than three centuries.” This is pointed 
out by se A. Balseiro and J. Riis Owre 
of the University of Miami in the exten- 
sive introduction to their textbook edition. 
The latter will make Inés de Castro famil- 
iar to thousands of American college stu- 
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dents (New York: Oxford, 1960.) 
G. M. M. 


Puerto Rican Literature.—Three more is- 
sues of the Revista del Instituto de Cultura 
Puertorriquena of San Juan have been 
published since the “Hispanic World” first 
signaled its appearance in May 1959. 

It is a pleasure to report that the high 
standards of form and contents set in no. 
1 COct.-Dec. 1958) have been maintained. 
Aside from philological, historical, artistic, 
architectural and musical contributions— 
including sheets of music by Pablo Casals 
and Narciso Figueroa since no. 3—Puerto 
Rican literature was represented as follows. 

No. 2 (Jan.-March 1959): “Transposi- 
cién,” a poem by J. A. Corretjer; “Tristeza 
final en los poemas de amor de José de 
diego,” by Concha Meléndez; “Naufragio,” 
a tale by E. Laguerre; “El primer festival 
del teatro puertorriquefo,” by F. Arrivi; 
No. 3 (April-June 1959): “El romance 
tradicional espahol en Puerto Rico,” by 
C. Rosa-Nieves; “Areito de maiz,” a story 
by E. Feliciano Mendoza; “El bautizo,” 
first chapter of C. Lair’s memories; “Ori- 
genes del teatro puertorriqueno,” by J. 
Rivera de Alvarez; and twelve pages dedi- 
cated to the memory of the poet Luis Palés 
Matos (1898-1959); No. 4 (CJuly-Sept. 
1959): “Literatura folclérica puertorri- 
quena,” by F. Manrique Cabrera; “Segun- 
do festival de teatro puertorriqueno,” by 
F. Arrivi; “Tres hombres juntos,” a story 
by René Marqués; and 33 pages on the 
politician, journalist and poet Luis Mufios 
Rivera (1859-1916). 

This attractive review is distributed free 
of charge. 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Visiting Lectures.—This year 
the Brazilian Government will send four 


lecturers abroad. Américo Jacobina_ La- 
combe and Abgar Renault will give courses 
at the Brazilian Institute of New York 
University. Thiers Moreira will lecture at 
the University of Lisbon, Portugal, and 
José Honério Rodrigues will occupy the 
Chair for Brazilian Studies at the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. 


G. M. M. 
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Portuguese Nobel Prize Candidates.— 
Portuguese intellectuals are debating 
whom they should suggest as their choice 
for the Nobel Prize of Literature—the nov- 
elist Aquilino Ribeiro or the poet Miguel 
Torga. Apparently Ferreira de Castro is no 


longer being considered. 
G. M. M. 


A New Romanceiro.—Serial publication 
of a Romanceiro geral do povo portugués 
has been begun by Iniciativas Editoriais, 
a Lisbon publishing house. Chosen by the 
writer Alves Redol from among “all the 
romanceiros that have been published in 
Portugal,” together with material gleaned 
from reviews and journals, many of these 
old and modern folk and art ballads are to 
be accompanied by music. The musical ar- 
rangements for voice and piano, or several 
voices, will be the great attraction of the 
anthology, since they will be the work of 
a fine composer and musicologist, Fernan- 


do Lopes Graga. 
G. M. M. 


Prince Henry the Navigator.—In the 
framework of the celebrations of the fifth 
centenary of the death of Prince Henry, 
an International Congress of the History 
of the Discoveries will be held in Lisbon, 
Portugal on Sept. 4-12. While the Con- 
gress has most to offer to cartographers, 
geographers and historians, one of its sub- 
sections will consider literary and linguis- 
tic consequences among the “causes and 
consequences of the discoveries.” The dead- 
line for papers is May Ist, but correspond- 
ence relating to the Congress may still be 
addressed to the Secretario-Geral do Con- 
gresso Internacional de Histéria dos 
Descobrimentos, Palacio de S. Bento, Lis- 
boa, Portugal. The President of the Sub- 
section on Causes and Consequences is 
Prof. Manuel Meleno. The Congress, spon- 
sored by the Portuguese Government, will 
be chaired by José Caeiro de Matta, with 
the assistance of the wellknown historian 


Damiao Peres. 
G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente.—As its annual Christmas 
keepsake, O Mundo do Livro of Lisbon 
published in December 1959 a fac-simile 
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edition of Vicente’s Auto da moralidade 
from the only surviving copy of the book- 
let, published probably in 1518 and pre- 
served in Madrid. The introduction, on 
Gil Vicente and the Inquisition, was writ- 
ten by I. S. Révah, who in 1951 based his 
critical edition of this play, better known 
as the First Auto das Barcas, on this rare 
copy. 

“The static, frozen conflict” in Gil Vi- 
cente’s plays is derived from the ideology 
of Portuguese courtly lyric poetry, if we 
are to believe J. Richard Andrews. He 
developed his theory in an essay, “The 
Harmonizing Perspective of Gil Vicente,” 
Bulletin of the Comediantes, x1:2 (Fall 
1959). 

G. M. M. 

Death of Brazilian Historian.—Gustavo 
Barroso, Member of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters, died on December 7, 1959. He 
was born in Northern Brazil in 1888 and 
became first known through many books 
written under the pen-name of “Jodo do 
Norte” about the folklore of his region 
(Terra de sol, 1912; Ao som da viola, 1921, 
etc.) At one time he became a prominent 
member of the fascist movement of Brazil, 
writing for it e.g. O integralismo em mar- 
cha (1933). His anti-masonic and _ anti- 
semitic bias is visible in Histéria secreta do 
Brasil (1937-39). For years he wrote his- 
torical articles in a popular vein for O 


Cruzeiro of Rio de Janeiro. 
G. M. M. 


American Literatures.—The third volume 
of Panorama das literaturas das Américas 
(De 1900 a actualidade), written by spe- 
cialists from all the different countries of 
the Americas, has been edited by Joaquim 
de Montezuma de Carvalho (Nova Lisboa: 
Edicéo do Municipio. 1960.) Carvalho is 
in Portugal at present, where he is busy 
publishing a large miscellany of studies in 
honor of his late father, Joaquim de Car- 
valho. He plans to return to Africa this 
year and to write a history of Spanish 
American literature there. 


G. M. M. 


Opposition to Salazar.—An unflattering 
portrait of the Portuguese leader Oliveira 
Salazar was drawn by Henrique Galvao 
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for The Nation of January 9, 1960 (“Sala- 
zar: Man and Mask”). Galvao, a Portu- 
guese army captain and former colonial 
administrator in Africa, made a sensational 
escape from prison in Lisbon last year and 
now lives in Venezuela. The article con- 
tains many bold accusations and claims but 
is short on documentation. 
G. M. M. 
Coléquio.—Nos. 5 & 6 of this lavish 
Portuguese review appeared as a single 
issue in November 1959. While the bulk 
of articles deal with the fine arts, there is 
a substantial literary section, directed by 
Hernani Cidade. It includes a tale by the 
Brazilian writer Cyro dos Anjos, poems by 
Joao Maia, Alberto de Lacerda and An- 
tonio Cedeao, and an article on the con- 
cept of baroque in Portugal by Hernani 
Cidade himself. The “letters” from other 
countries include for the first time a con- 
tribution by Elisabeth Feist Hirsch (Tren- 
ton State College, N.J.) on “Post-Sputnik 
Education in the United States.” 
G. M. M. 
New York Hospitals Described in Portu- 
guese.—José Rodrigues Miguéis, the Portu- 
guese novelist who lived for many years in 
New York City, described the lives and 
attitudes of patients, nurses and doctors at 
the Beth Israel and Bellevue Hospitals in 
1943/44 when he was treated there for a 
rare neurological disease. His keen obser- 
vations of himself and those around him 
will be found in Um homem sorri 4 morte 
com meia cara (Lisbon: Estudios Cor. 154 
pages. 1959. 30 escudos). 
G. M. M. 
Dictionary of Literature.—The Diciond- 
rio das Literaturas Portuguesa, Galega e 
Brasileira, edited by Jacinto do Prado Coel- 
ho, is nearing completion. Part 16 has 
been published. It contains much up+to- 
date information and research on King 
Sebastian and Sebastianism, Satan and 
satanism, saudade and saudosismo, as well 
as on the Symbolist movement in Portugal, 
on the cities of Santiago de Compostela 
and Sao Paulo in literature, and on several 
literary figures, among whom the most re- 
cent are Mario de S4-Carneiro and An- 
ténio Sérgio. G. M. M. 
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A Truly Ibero-American Figure.—With 
this heading, reference was made to En- 
rique Garcés’ Spanish translation of the 
Lusiads, in the “Hispanic World” of Sept. 
1959. We were wrong in accepting the 
statement that only three copies of the 
translation (Madrid, 1591) survive. H. G. 
Whitehead, Assistant Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum, has sent us 
better information: “It may interest you to 
know that there are also copies in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and in the 
Library of the British Museum (at 
G.11287). As appears from the pressmark, 
our copy once belonged to the famous col- 
lector Thomas Grenville who, on his death 
in 1846, bequeathed the whole of his li- 
brary, including many rare Spanish and 
Portuguese items, to the British Museum, 
where it is still housed separately.” 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Writers Abroad.—The poet 
Jorge de Sena left Portugal for Brazil in 
1959. He now teaches literary theory at 
the new Faculdade in Assis, Sido Paulo. 
Moreover, he took over the editorship of 


the Os Nossos Classicos collection for the 
Agir Publishers in Rio de Janeiro. 


G. M. M. 


Da Cal’s Publications.—Emesto Guerra 
Da Cal, of New York Univ., has published 
a collection of Galician poems, with a 
preface by J. do Prado Coelho (Lua de 
Alén-Mar. Vigo: Galaxia. 1959) He is pre- 
paring an anthology of the poems of Rosa- 
lia de Castro and an anthology of the tales 
and sketches of Eca de Queiroz, as well as 
the second volume of his great study of the 


language and style of Eca. 
G. M. M. 


New Portuguese Institute.—On the mod- 
el of the existing Brazilian Institute, a 
Portuguese Institute is being organized at 
New York University. The first visiting 
lecturer is Prof. Costa Ramalho from 


Coimbra. 
G. M. M. 
Recent Guatemalan publications.—Three 
works of importance have appeared recent 
ly in Guatemala. These are; in chronologi- 
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cal order: 

Fuentes y Guzman, Francisco Antonio, 
Preceptos historiales, Guatemala, 1958, 
Ministerio de Educacién Publica. The text 
has been prepared by Lic. Ernesto Chin- 
chilla Aguilar with a forward by the poet 
Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla. It was written 
in the 1690's as a defence of his great 
Recordacién florida, and is unique as an 
early philosophy of history both in Ameri- 
ca and Europe. It was discovered by Hein- 
rich Berlin in the Palafox library in Pue- 
bla, Mexico after being lost for two and a 
half centuries. See Revista Iberoamericana, 
xxiv (December 1959), 315-320. 

Bergafio y Villegas, Simén, Poemas, 
Guatemala, 1959, Revista de Guatemala, 
with a forward by César Brafias. Bergafio 
was a poor student who went to Mexico at 
the turn of the XIXth century, where he 
picked up French ideas. He returned to 
Guatemala, edited the Gaceta, wrote poems 
on smallpox like Quintana and on political 
economy, and was finally expelled by the 
Inquisition. His last years were spent in 
Havana, though little is known of this. 

Velasquez, Alberto, Antologia poética, 
Guatemala, 1958, Editorial Universitario. 
This valuable collection gathers together 
the poems of the outstanding poet of the 
older generation of contemporaries. It has 
been edited with a forward by Lic. Hugo 
Cerezo, former dean of the Faculty of 
Humanities in the University of San 
Carlos. 

Univ. of Minnesota. 


T. B. Irvinc 


Manuel Durdn.—Recent Mexican poetry 
is among the most exciting in Spanish, and 
Mexico City shows signs of becoming a 
center of modern poetry. Manuel Duran, 
formerly of Smith College and now at 
Yale, is one of the younger Mexican poets. 
His work may be sampled in English in 
“The Eye of Mexico,” the Evergreen Re- 
view’s famous issue. 

Now in La paloma azul (México: Te- 
zontle, 1959. 40 pp.) we have a fuller 
taste. Duran is a poet who has a remarkable 
amount of imagination and intellect work- 
ing harmoniously together. His poetry, 
with a definite sense of the outré in some 
of its imagery, is never out of control; it 


always has a point of view which sustains 
it. Like the other young Mexican poets, 
he is seeking to poetize, or, better, to spirit- 
ualize the modern world, to rub off some of 
its metallic edges, to bring back to it a 
sense of magic and wonder. His poems 
about Mexico City are some of his best, 
and they tell us in startling terms the 
human price of life in a large metropolis. 

His gift for plastic description is out- 
standing. Visual and tactile sensations 
shape his images until the object is re- 
clothed and seen in another way. In effect, 
this is the purpose of poetry: to make us 
see things in another way, and to remind 
us constantly that we are human beings 
and that we have an aesthetic sense. These 
ends are admirably attained in this little 
volume. 


Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 


The year in Latin America.—“The year 
1959 in Latin America has been dominated 
by the dramatic Cuban Revolution. Last 
New Year's Day saw the overthrow of 
President Batista, and as another New 
Year approaches Cuba and its sensational 
young leader, Fidel Castro, are still in the 
limelight. 

“However, it cannot be forgotten that 
Latin America is composed of twenty 
countries, each one different from the 
others, spreading over two continents and 
many heen with 185,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. There is a ‘population explosion,’ 
a virtual industrial revolution, a tremen- 
dous surge of progress that has taken a 
democratic turn in response to growing 
political consciousness and demands for 
social reform. An area in such ferment, 
with such dynamism and impetus could 
not present a picture of stability in 1959, 
nor will it do so in 1960. 

‘ . 

‘They and we must expect to live in a 
constant state of political, social and eco- 
nomic excitement. In that sense, Cuba was 
and will be typical of the extreme reactions 
in our era. The Castro Revolution is both 
a Cuban and a Latin American phenome- 
non. In a way it was unique because noth- 
ing comparable has happened in the hem- 
isphere since the Mexican Revolution of 
1911, although the Bolivian Revolution of 
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1952 has similar elements. However, both 
in its causes and its aims one can find 
features common to most Latin-American 
countries in the Cuban Revolution, and 
from these we can take the lessons, the 
warnings and the historic meaning of the 
year 1959 in the hemisphere. 

“A revulsion against dictatorship, the de- 
mand for social reform, especially agrarian 
reform, the threat of communism, extreme 
nationalism with its corollary of anti- 
Yankeeism, the effort to industrialize and 
diversify economies, the redistribution of 
wealth, the raising of living standards, 
greater educational opportunities, more 
independent foreign policies—these are the 
threads that make a lurid pattern in Cuba 
because of the revolution but which can 
be traced more or less clearly in every one 
of the Latin-American countries. 

“For the United States it has been a 
difficult year and there is no relief in sight. 
No easy formula for a Latin-American pol- 
icy can be devised. Obviously, we must 
identify ourselves with the legitimate 
aspirations of the Latin-American peoples 
and seek to help them to achieve or 
strenghen democracy and attain higher 
standards of living. If such goals are 
reached, we will not have to worry much 
about anti-Yankeeism or communism” 


[New York Times, Dec. 31, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 


Franco's Perennial Message.—“Generalis- 
simo Franco’s annual year-end message is 
interesting only because it is the same as 
all the other year-end messages in the 
interminable series that began twenty years 
ago. So far as the Caudillo is concerned, 
nothing could be better than his ‘normal 
and legitimate’ regime and it must go on 
forever and ever. 

“To be sure, the surface calm is being 
ruffled now and then. At the moment an 
effort is being made to reconcile a con- 
trolled economy and a political dictatorship 
with a liberalized stabilization program. 
The impact of the United States with its 
air and naval bases has stirred things up a 
bit. Most recently, the visit of President 
Eisenhower to Madrid has been a great 
boost to the Generalissimo, but not, as he 
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said in his message, because the President 
wanted to honor his regime. Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not an admirer of dictatorships, 
as he has often made clear. 

“One of the remarkable effects of the 
Franco policies has been to exacerbate the 
historic isolation of Spain from Western 
Europe. It was Philip II who, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, separated 
Spain from Europe. The sense of ‘apart- 
ness’ that foreign visitors always get in 
Spain, despite the friendliness and courtesy 
of the people, is a reflection of his spiritual 
and cultural isolation. 

“The Republic that began in 1931 and 
died with the Civil War in 1939 was, for 
all its faults, a European regime. It was a 
moment so hopeful that the philosopher 
José Ortega y Gasset could write: “The 
magnificent and momentous hour has 
come when fate imposes upon Spaniards 
the duty of thinking grandly. It is the 
great moment that will not return for 
centuries.’ 

“The moment was lost—although surely 
not for centuries. General Franco _per- 
formed the astonishing feat of turning the 
clock back to 1931 and holding it there. 
That is why, year after year, his state of 
the nation addresses are repetitions of what 
he said before. There is another famous 
quotation from Ortega y Gasset, in his 
‘Invertebrate Spain,’ that comes to mind at 
this year’s end only because of the stag- 
nation that the Franco regime imposed on 
Spain: “Today, rather than a nation, it is 
the cloud of dust remaining after a great 
people have galloped down the highway of 
history’” [New York Times, Jan. 1, 1960]. 

R. G. M. 


The Spanish Refugees.—“In thinking of 
the always sad elements of humanity who 
make up the refugee colonies of the world, 
one’s thoughts go to the Palestinian Arabs, 
the Germans who were in what is now 
western Poland, the North Koreans, the 
North Vietnamese and above all those who 
have fled from Communist regimes in 
Europe and Asia. It would doubtless come 
as a great surprise to Americans to learn 
that there are still 150,000 Spanish Repub- 
lican refugees in France. 
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“These are men and women who fled 
before what they considered to be the 
Fascist forces of Generalissimo Franco in 
1939. Originally there were about twice 
that number. Many have died in these two 
decades and many went back to Spain on 
the promise of an amnesty. Yet most, 
through fear or distaste of the Franco dic- 
tatorship, remained in France. They have 
borne misery and poverty rather than lose 
freedom. 

“To help them the Spanish Refugee Aid, 
Inc., a non-Communist organization under 
distinguished international patronage, was 
formed in 1953. Its offices are at 80 East 
Eleventh Street, New York City. A cam- 
paign for a special War Refugee Year proj- 
ect has been announced. 

“On the occasion of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Generalissimo Franco in 
Madrid,’ reads a statement of the organiza- 
tion, ‘the Executive Committee of Spanish 
Refugee Aid feels that the American peo- 
ple will also want to remember those 
Spaniards who were our allies in World 
War II’” [New York Times, Dec 26, 
1959]. 

R. G. M. 


Bibliography of Judeo-Spanish books.— 
Henry Besso received the following com- 
mendation in the Library of Congress In- 
formation Bulletin (Nov. 1959) for his 
public service contribution to the Library, 
undertaken on his own time outside of his 
duties: 

“Another major task, performed with 
outside assistance, was the compilation of 
a bibliography of Ladino (Judeo-Spanish) 
works in the Library of Congress by Hen- 
ry V. Besso, Hispanic scholar, devotee of 
Ladino studies, and a former LC official; 
through this work a great service has been 
rendered to the growing number of re- 
searchers interested in early Spanish Bible 
translations and the influence of Hebrew 
exegesis on European scholarship during 
the Middle Ages. Its importance derives 
primarily from Mr. Besso’s unsparing ef- 
forts to reproduce the title pages of the 
works described in Spanish transliteration. 
Exploratory negotiations for its publication 
are progressing.” 
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Honor for Gabriela Mistral.—The Chil- 
ean writer and educator Lucila Godoy de 
Alcayaga (1889-1957), better known as 
Gabriela Mistral, has been honored by 
Uruguay. Her portrait has been placed on 
that country’s five-cent green, ten-cent 
gray-green and twenty-cent rose stamps. 
Awarded the 1945 Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture, Gabriela Mistral was Chile’s consul 
in Los Angeles from 1946 until her death. 
Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epperc 


Hispanic American Society.—The 1960 
meeting of this recently established organi- 
zation will take place in Bogota, Colombia, 
Oct. 13-15, according to word received 
from Prof. Ronald Hilton, editor of the 
Society's organ, Hispanic American Report. 


R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“One hopes 
that the ideas in this sane temperate book 
can later be spread through the body of 
interested opinion over the country by way 
of the Assembly's branch forums. Perhaps 
they will somehow filter through to the 
general public and do something to alter 
its conventional image of Latin America as 
a picturesque and disorderly land of guitar- 
playing caballeros and revolutionary mobs 
who spend their time between entertaining 
the gringo and heaving rocks at him. All 
of us in the Western Hemisphere would 
profit by the reading of this salutary book. 
It would be good reading for the Latin 
Americans, if for no other reason than to 
convince them how we agree about our 
relationship with them—and how desirous 
we are of living harmoniously with them 
on this same piece of earth” [William L. 
Schurz, commenting on The United States 
and Latin America (New York: American 
Assembly and Columbia University, 
1959), in the New York Times Book Re- 
view, 21 Feb. 1960]. 

R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—Frederick A. Peter- 
son, Ancient Mexico: An Introduction to 
the Pre-Hispanic Cultures (New York: 
Putnam, 1959. 313 pp. Ill. Cloth. $7.95); 
Henry V. Besso, “Bibliography of Sephar- 
dic Proverbs,” Le Judaisme Sephardi, April 
1959, compiled to fill a lacuna in Sephardic 
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literature and to “guide those who are 
dedicating themselves to the study of 
Judeo-Spanish dialectology”; Heinrich 
Ubbe Pohde-Doering, “The Art of the 
Incas,” Universitas (Stuttgart), m1 (1959), 
No. 2; Norman A. Bailey, “The Mexican 
Means,” Columbia University Forum, 
Winter 1960, the Mexican Partido Revo- 
lucionario Institucional seen as the coun- 
try’s means to a stable, democratic govern- 
ment reflecting Mexican history and cul- 
ture, and not those of Europe or the U.S.; 
Eugenio Florit, “La poesia reciente de 
Rafael Alberti,” La Torre, Julio-Sept. 
1959; Miguel Enguidanos, “Azorin en bus- 
ca del tiempo divinal,” Papeles de Son 
Armadans, Oct. 1959, reflections on Azo- 
rin's Dona Inés; Carlos Sanz, El nombre 
América. Libros y mapas que lo impu- 
sieron (Madrid, 1959. 244 pp. 500 pts. ), 
study of the origin of the name “America,” 

with bibliography and facsimiles of books 
and maps “anteriores al aio 1507”; Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez, “Martin Luis Guzman’; 
Victor Alba, “Bibliografia de los Movi- 
mientos Sociales Modernos en América 
Latina,” Inter-American Review of Bibliog- 
raphy, Apr.-June 1959; Estuardo Nujez, 
“Gonzalez Prada y la cultura inglesa”; 
Mariano Picén Salas, “Amor y virtud en 
José Marti”; Enrique Labrador Ruiz, “Re- 
quiem para Rafael Heliodoro (Valle),” 
La Nueva Democracia, Enero 1960; An- 
tonio Sanchez Barbudo, “Espafia al volver. 
Impresiones de un refugiado,” [bérica, Dic. 
1959; Eduardo Frei M., “Estados Unidos y 
nosotros,” Politica y espiritu, Nov. 1959; 
Salvador de Madariaga, “Cervantes y su 
tiempo”; Miguel Enguidanos, “Américo 
Castro y el futuro de los espafoles,” Cua- 
dernos, Enero-Feb. 1960; C. Harvey Gar- 
diner, ed., Mexico, 1825-1828. The Journal 
and C orrespondence of Edward Thornton 
Tayloe (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. 212 pp. Cloth. $5); 
William S. Stokes, Latin American Politics 
CNew York: Crowell, 538 pp. Cloth); 
John A. Cook, Neo-Classic Drama in 
Spain (Dallas: Southern Methodist Univ. 
Press, 1959. 576 pp. Cloth. $8.50); Roy 
Campbell, Portugal (Chicago: Regnery, 
1958. 206 pp. Cloth. $5); Ramén Eduardo 
Ruiz, An American in Maximilian’s Mexi- 
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co, 1865-1866. The Diaries of William 
Marshall Anderson (San Marino, Cali- 
fornia: The Huntington Library, 1959, 132 
pp. $4.25); Richard H. Hancock, The Role 
of the Bracero in the Economic and Cul- 
tural Dynamics of Mexico (Stanford: The 
Hispanic American Society, 1959. 146 pp. 
Paper. $3), the first in what will be a 
series of valuable monographs to be pub- 
lished by the Society, in this study the 
author concludes that the benefits to Mexi- 
co brought back by the braceros outweigh 
whatever mistreatment they may have suf- 
fered in the U.S.; Guillermo de Torre, 
Claves de la literatura hispanoamericana, 
81 pp. 20 ptas.; Enrique Ruiz Garcia, 
Iberoamérica entre el bisonte y el toro, 94 


Taxco—Village of Art.—-17 min. Color. 
English. Producer and distributor: Paul 
Hoefler Productions, Box 1313, La Jolla, 
California. Sale $150.00. Evaluation com- 
mittee: Dorothy M. Wilson, Naomi Van 
Dyke, both of Medford High School, Med- 
ford, Oregon. This film has beautiful views 
of Taxco in general, of the art colony, the 
silver industry and basket weaving. There 
are excellent close-ups of several pieces of 
jewelry. The film, however, does not do 
justice to Taxco’s famous church. At the 
end of the picture a couple dressed in 
beautiful costumes does a native dance. 
Art students, as well as Spanish students, 
would enjoy this film. Spanish students 
would derive much more benefit from it if 
the narration were in Spanish. 

Raices de Felicidad.—25 min. B and W. 
Spanish. Distributor: International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Evaluation committee: George J. Ed- 
berg, C. R. Jeffers and Helen Louise Rapp, 
all of Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. This film, made by La Sociedad 
Nacional de Salud Mental and El De- 


partmento de Salud de Puerto Rico, was 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 


at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y 
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EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


pp. 20 ptas.; Poesia Hispanoamericana; 
anthology, 265 pp., 30 ptas., all three are 
recent publications of Madrid’s Taurus 
Ediciones; Walter Béneke, Funeral Home 
(San Salvador: Ministerio de Cultura, 
1959. 108 pp. Paper), ironic commentary 
on American life; “Opiniones de jévenes,” 
Ibérica, Feb. 1960, a letter from Spain 
which attempts to explain “como piensan 
y sienten los espafioles de veinte afios 
“about the problems of the country”; Tad 
Szulc, “Basic Questions About Latin 
America,” New York Times Magazine, 21 
Feb. 1960, a profile of Latin America on 
the eve of the President's South American 


tour. 
R. G. M. 


Conducted by Marntan TEmMpPLETON* 


made for the rural people of that Carib- 
bean island rather than as a language 
teaching film. Nevertheless, it might be an 
excellent film for use in an advanced Span- 
ish conversation class as a point of depar- 
ture for discussion or in an advanced course 
of Spanish American culture and thought, 
provided the course is taught in Spanish 
and the class is composed of students with 
an excellent knowledge of Spanish. The 
language used is very idiomatic and quite 
conversational in tone in spite of the fact 
that it is narrated and there is no dialogue. 
As its title suggests, it portrays basic fac- 
tors in the growth and development of a 
child’s body, personality and character, the 
outgrowth of such roots being a life of 
happiness or misery, depending on the 
kind of roots. The theme is presented with 
simplicity. The boy, like the tree, requires 
loving care and nourishment if he is to 
survive and become “un hombre de ver- 
dad.” The scenes change frequently but 
logically from forest to family, from the 
tree to the boy. At the time of planting. 
the question is asked whether man should 
sow more trees than he is able to care for 
and protect. While the question of popula- 
tion control does not become an issue, the 
implication is clearly seen. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuarmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


SUCCESSFUL CHAPTER MEETING HELD IN CHICAGO 


With some 125 representatives on hand 
from 30 different Chapters, the annual 
Chapter Breakfast Meeting was held Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 30, 1959, in the Palmer 
House in Chicago. Intermingling Spanish 
and English, prose and poetry, the official 
delegates recounted outstanding acivities of 
their respective Chapters. Typical in spirit 
while unique in form was the report of 
the delegate from the Southern Ontario 
Chapter, Dr. Kurt Levy, as follows: 


Presentar un informe me toca 
Clo que francamente me choca). 
No soy presidente 

ni su asistente, 

y quisiera callarme la boca. 


Pero ya que es necesario 
informarles sobre Ontario, 
y los de mds fama 

estan en la cama, 

seré yo el emisario. 


Como siempre ha sido variado 
el programa del afio pasado. 
Nuestras tres reuniones 

a trabajos, discusiones 

y a musica se han dedicado. 


De Ann Arbor un gentil visitante 
nos hizo pensar bastante. 

Nos hablé de la “nivola”, 

palabra algo frivola 

pero tema muy interesante. 


El capitulo sigue lo mismo 
ue antes con idealismo 

ea veces frustrado 

nunca desanimado) 


CON AMOR POR EL HISPANISMO. 


Chapters and their official delegates at 
the Breakfast were: Arizona, John Rey- 
nolds; Buckeye, Robert Kirsner; Chicago, 
Robert Bininger; Connecticut, Robert G. 
Mead, Jr.; Florida, Graydon S. DeLand; 
Galvez, Wm. F. Smith; Hudson Valley, 
Wesley Childers; Downstate Illinois, Luis 
Leal; Indiana, Jaime Castafieda; Kansas, 


Agnes M. Brady, Llano Estacado, Harley 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Oberhelman; Lone Star, Adelle Clark; 
Long Island, George Schanzer; Michigan, 
Ella Cowles and Margaret del Barrio; 
Minnesota, Thomas B. Irving; Nebraska, 
Hal Carney; New England, Maria Stavri- 
nos and James Couch; North Carolina; N. 
B. Adams; Northern California, Cecilia 
Ross and Manuel Guerra; Oklahoma, Ver- 
non Chamberlin; Puget Sound, Lurline 
Simpson; San Diego, Margit MacRae; 
Southeastern Florida, Berthold Friedl; 
Southern Ontario, Kurt Levy; Tennessee, 
Gerald Wade; Texas, Mrs. Julia Mellen- 
bruch; Trans-Pecos (Rio Grande), Carl 
Tyre; Virginia, Robert McDonald; West- 
ern New York, Lincoln Canfield; Wiscon- 
sin, June Torke. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 
The CONNECTICUT chapter held its 


semi-annual meeting on Nov. 28, at the 
Choate School, in Wallingford. At the 
morning session, Miss Mary Thompson 
spoke on the Glastonbury Public School 
experiment in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. Next, Prof. Mario Rodriguez, of 
Yale’s history department, gave a provoca- 
tive talk on the contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can situation. Prof. Rodriguez pointed out 
that teachers of Spanish would do well to 
include in their courses material of a his- 
torical nature, with emphasis on Latin 
American current events. Among other 
things, this would serve to afford us a 
much-needed better understanding of the 
problems of our Latin American neighbors. 
Following luncheon, Prof. Angel Valbue- 
na-Briones, of the dept. of Romance lan- 
guages of Yale, delivered a very perceptive 
and informative lecture on Juan Ramén 
Jiménez and his poetry. In recounting cer- 
tain humorous anecdotes about the poet, 
Prof. Valbuena brought to his audience a 
vivid impression of that most human and 
appealing man, author of Platero y yo. 


At the February meeting of the GAL- 
VEZ chapter, held at Loyola Univ., the 
Chapter sponsored a reception in honor of 
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the outstanding Spanish scholar, author, 
and professor, Dr. Angel Valbuena Prat, 
visiting professor of Spanish at Tulane 
Univ. Sr. Valbuena gave an interesting 
and learned discussion on Calderén’s El 
gran teatro del mundo. Miss Isabel Snyder, 
Assoc. Prof. of Spanish, Loyola Univ., 
president of the chapter, introduced Sr. 
Valbuena and presided over the reception 
in his honor. Young ladies, students of 
Spanish at Loyola and St. Mary’s Domini- 
can Coll., adorned in Spanish mantillas, 
added a colorful note to the festivities as 
they acted as guides, ushers, and served 
refreshments. Miss Gladys Renshaw, re- 
tired Assoc. Prof. of Spanish, Tulane-New- 
comb, was invited to serve coffee. 


At the spring meeting, held in April at 
Loyola Univ., Dr. Gene Sneery, Tulane 
Univ., in accord with the provisions of the 
constitution, stepped up from secretary to 
vice-president. Brother Walshe of De La 
Salle H.S. was elected secretary. Miss 
Dorothy Maness of Warren Easton HLS. 
remained treasurer. In May the Chapter 
awarded Association Medals to Senior 
High Schools in the New Orleans area. 

The fall meeting of the Galvez Chap- 
ter, held at Loyola Univ. Nov. 18, was 
presided over by Miss Snyder, pres. As Dr. 
Sneery and Brother Walshe were no longer 
in New Orleans, Miss Dorothy Maness 
stepped up to vice-president leaving vacant 
the places of secretary and treasurer. In 
keeping with the chapter's policy of elect- 
ing officers in equal balance on the high 
school, university, private, and public 
school levels, Mr. Vincent Manguno, in- 
structor of Spanish at Sacred Heart H.S. 
was elected secretary and Dr. William 
Moseley, LSUNO, was elected treas. An 
outstanding event in the meeting was the 
awarding of certificates of honorary mem- 
bership in the chapter for exceptional ser- 
vice to the chapter, voted upon in the 
spring meeting, to the following retired 
teachers: Miss Laurence Broussard, former 
Head of Spanish Department, McMain 
H.S., and former Asst. Prof. of Spanish, 
Loyola Univ.; Miss Josie Giblin, former 
instructor of Spanish, Nicholls H.S.; Miss 
Gladys Renshaw, former Assoc. Prof. of 
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Spanish, Tulane-Newcomb. Sr. don José 
Luis Aparicio, Consul of Spain in New 
Orleans, made the presentation of the cer- 
tificates. Sr. Aparicio praised the work of 
foreign language teachers as a great aid in 
fostering peace. “Only through love can 
peace come to the world,” he declared, “and 
foreign language teachers are inspiring 
their students with an appreciation, under- 
standing and liking of peoples of other 
lands. Thus their contribution to world 
peace is significant.” Sr. Aparicio invited 
the teachers to submit to him requests for 
books or other teaching aids which he 
would try to obtain for them as gifts from 
the Spanish government to the New Or- 
leans schools. 

The following were appointed to foster 
membership: Sister Antoinette, St. Joseph’s 
H.S., and Sister Etienne, St. Stephen’s 
H.S., for the Catholic Schools; Miss Mar- 
celle Peret, Newman High, for the private 
schools; Miss Paule Van de Voorde, 
Franklyn H.S., and Mrs. Oddie G. Voppie, 
Andrew Bell H.S., for the public schools; 
Dr. William Smith for Tulane-Newcomb; 
Prof. Edward P. Clark for LSUNO. 


The GEORGIA chapter held its first 
meeting of the year Dec. 5 in the Panel 
Dining Room at Emory Univ. The pro- 
gram consisted of the following papers: 
“Algunos aspectos del espafol hablado en 
Cuba” by Enrique Cantera, a Cuban stu- 
dent at Georgia Tech; “Vida brasileira” 
Cin Portuguese) by William J. Terrel, a 
Brazilian student at Georgia Tech; “El 
elemento sefardi en Atlanta” by Prof. 
Ralph Tarica of the dept. of modern lan- 
guages at Georgia Tech. Officers were 
elected as follows: Pres., Louis J. Zahn; 
Vice-Pres., Robert Wilson Allen; Sec.- 
Treas., C. C. Bacheller; Corr.-Sec., Miriam 
T. Felder. 


The LLANO ESTACADO chapter 
held its regular fall meeting in Canyon, 
Saturday, Oct. 17, at 3:00 p.m. The meet- 
ing was held in the home of Dr. Ples Har- 
per. The program consisted of a talk illus- 
trated with colored slides by Bobby Brown, 
Lubbock, Texas. Mr. Brown was Lub- 
bock’s Community Ambassador of 1959 to 
Chile. He lived in a home in Chile and 


made friends with people in the commun- 
ity, thus studying customs and language at 
first hand. The May meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held in Lubbock. 


The annual meeting of the NEBRASKA 
chapter took place on Sat., Sept. 26, 1959 
in Burnett Hall on the campus of the 
Univ. of Nebraska. Vice-Pres. Hal Carney 
presided. The first important number on 
the program was a very interesting dis- 
course presented by Dr. Jerénimo Mallo, 
visiting Prof. at the Univ. of Nebraska, 
entitled “La cuestién de raza en La Celes- 
tina.” In his talk, Dr. Mallo showed that 
we have not progressed very much because 
we have the same race problems today 
throughout the world. ext, Enrique 
Suarez de Puga, Cultural Counselor of the 
Embassy of Spain at Washington, D.C., 
gave a very thought provoking talk en- 
titled “El hispanismo, fenémeno cultural 
unico.” He discussed the characteristics of 
Hispanic culture, its widespread influence, 
and its role in the world of yesterday and 
today. Miss Elizabeth Grone of Lincoln 
H.S., Lincoln, gave a complete “Report 
on the Foreign Language Institute” which 
she attended in Boulder, Colorado, this 
past summer, while Miss Teresina Danese 
presented her interesting “Report on the 
Summer Seminar for American Teachers 
of Spanish, the Instituto Caro y Cuervo of 
Bogoté, Colombia.” Both ladies stressed the 
importance of attending these institutes 
and the benefits derived therefrom. 

The following new officers were elected 
for the school year 1959-1960: Pres., Mr. 
Ernest Brehm, Hastings Coll.; Vice.-Pres., 
Father P. J. Dougherty, Creighton Pre- 
paratory; Sec.-Treas., Miss Vera Earl, 
Hastings H.S.; Corres.-Sec., Mrs. Kath- 
erine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 


The annual meeting of the NORTH 
CAROLINA chapter was held in conjunc- 
tion with the teachers of French and Ger- 
man, at Duke Univ., Oct. 24, 1959. Indi- 
vidual group meetings began at 9:00 a.m. 
in various rooms. The Spanish group was 
opened by Miss Martha Akers, acting pres. 
Dr. Frank Duffy gave a report on the state 
high school contest. Miss R. C. Neely was 
elected chairman of a committee to investi- 
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gate the possibilities of, and the means for, 
more widespread uses of the contest. Re- 
port of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Dr. Gifford Davis. 
The slate was: Pres., Miss Alice Abbott; 
Vice-Pres., Dr. Hiram Hilty; Sec.-Treas., 
Miss Lillie Bulla. The report was accepted 
and the slate elected by acclamation. Dr. 
P. N. Trakas gave a talk on the language 
institute in Georgia the previous summer. 
Major points in the report were: first, that 
because the lectures were given in Span- 
ish, many teachers could not understand 
them, and therefore, there should be more 
work in conversation at the Institute. Sec- 
ond, other courses given included social 
and economic problems of the Spanish 
speaking countries. Third, as the group was 
very diverse in its linguistic achievements, 
some complaints were voiced that the 
courses were too difficult. Fourth, labora- 
tory facilities were not fully adequate, but 
tape recordings were made, and the teach- 
ers were shown how to use regulation texts 
in a lab situation. They were shown how to 
care for lab equipment, and an attempt 
was made to recommend simple and ex- 
pedient equipment. Dr. Trakas’ talk was 
followed by a discussion of the newsletter 
and its value, which resulted in a resolu- 
tion that the group favor a newsletter is- 
sued jointly by the Spanish, French and 
German groups. 


The OKLAHOMA chapter continues to 
publish its newsletter under the editorship 
of O. Alden Smith of Tulsa. The news- 
letter is doing much to promote the in- 
terests of Spanish teachers in the state of 


Oklahoma. 


The new officers of LA VILLA DE 
SANTA FE chapter are: Mr. Joseph 
Michel, pres.; Mrs. Barbara Sena, Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Reynalda O. Dinkel, Sec.; and 
Miss Ruby Wallace, Treas. 

Enrique E. Lamadrid, sec.-treas. of the 
TIERRA DEL ENCANTO chapter, re- 
ports that his newly-organized group is now 
well under way with 27 members. Al- 
though the area includes Gallup, Grants, 
Socorro, and Santa Rosa, at the present 
time all of the members are from Albu- 
querque. However, plans have been made 
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to invite the teachers from those towns to 
join the group. Other officers of the Chap- 
ter are: Pres., Dr. Sabine Ulibarri, Univ. 
of New Mexico; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Lois 
Harpham, Washington Jr. H.S.; Corr-Sec., 
Antonio Jiménez, Albuquerque elementary 
schools. 

E] Capitulo de WASHINGTON D.C. 
celebr6é su primera reunién, perteneciente 
al curso de 1959-60, el dia 7 de Nov. de 
1959 en George Washington Univ. La Sra. 
Supervia, presidente del Capitulo, despues 
de dedicar unas palabras de recuerdo a la 
Srta. Carmen Andujar, que fué tesorera 
del Capitulo de Washington D.C. muchos 
aos y murié a principios de este ao, hizo 
la presentacién a los asistentes de los otros 
miembros de la junta actual: Dra. Graciela 
P. Nemes, vice-presidente; Sra. Da. Pilar 
G. Sdenz, secretaria; Mrs. Rhonda Fiste, 
tesorera. Tras unas breves palabras de cada 
uno de los miembros de la Junta Directiva, 
tomé la palabra el conferenciante Dr. D. 
Vicente Lloréns, catedratico del departa- 
mento de lenguas romances de Princeton 
Univ. El Sr. Lloréns hablé sobre el tema 
“La vida de pueblo espafiol” y deleité a 
todos los asistentes con las mil menuden- 
cias de la vida del campesino de Jalance. 

Jalance es un pueblecito aislado en el 
valle de Allora, enclavado en el borde de la 
Mancha, y que el Profesor Lloréns conoce 
muy bien por ser el pueblo de sus padres. 
Sus costumbres: “el muertecillo,” la _re- 
torica funeraria, su luto mediterraneo y 
oriental; su poblacién artesana en parte, 
agricola en su mayoria, con sus riquillos; 
sus comidas: el agitonto, el pisto con ma- 
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gras de cerdo, el postre de almendras lla- 
mado alaju; sus juegos, como el tirar a la 
barra al modo que lo hacen los aragoneses; 
sus actividades domingueras: la Misa, el 
paseo, la visita a la barberia. Todos estos 
aspectos y muchos mas fueron tratados con 
esmero, exactitud y gran amenidad por el 
Profesor Lloréns, que terminé su charla 
con algunas observaciones de las transfor- 
maciones ocurridas en la vida tradicional 
del pueblo, tanto en el orden exterior como 
en el interior, y que el conferenciante ha 
encontrado al volver a Jaance después de 
una larga ausencia. 


The WISCONSIN chapter meeting 
was held in conjunction with the State 
Teachers Convention on Thurs., Nov. 5, 
1959. Fifty-six members were present at 
the Univ. of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 

Mr. John Hartman, State Pronunciation 
Contest chairman, presented the regional 
winners in the competition for final 
awards. After awards were presented, Mr. 
Harold Madden, pres., opened the business 
meeting. Mrs. June Torke was appointed 
to represent the state group at the na- 
tional convention in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays. The members unani- 
mously accepted the slate of officers for 
1959-60 presented by the nominating com- 
mittee: Pres., John Hartman, Beloit Coll.; 
Vice-Pres., Lorraine Radke, Whitefish Bay 
H.S.; Sec., Joan Grinde, West H.S., Mad- 
ison; Treas., Ona Donahue, West H.S., 
Green Bay. The meeting concluded with 
an illustrated talk by June Torke about her 
experiences in Cuba as an exchange teach- 
er during the Castro revolution. 
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Wiis, Epwin B., Diccionario del idio- 
ma espanol. New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc. (GC 60), 1959. Paper. xxiv + 469 
pp. 50c. 

This is an all-Spanish dictionary in the 
familiar Pocket Books format, a companion 
volume to the University of Chicago Span- 
ish-English dictionary and the Pocket 
Books—Larousse French-English dictionary. 
Being a mono-lingual dictionary, published 
in a foreign country and compiled by a 
single individual, himself a foreigner, it is 
first of all something of a tour de force. 
That the compiler is Prof. Williams, who 
has so recently published what seems to be 
the best Spanish-English dictionary avail- 
able (Holt, 1955) is cause not only for fur- 
ther admiration but also for confidence in 
the scholarly nature of the new book. 

The publishers say that it contains 
35,000 articles. Special effort has been 
made to include such up-to-the-minute vo- 
cabularies as those of electronics, nuclear 
physics and jet propulsion. There is a 
wealth of proper names, geographical 
names, Biblical names, ete., all included 
in one alphabetical list. The extent of the 
effort to make the dictionary up-to-date is 
indicated by the fact that Alaska is listed 
as one of the states (although Hawaii did 
not quite make the deadline). It is also 
reassuring to find such terms as magneto- 
fono C“aparato que mediante un electroi- 
man registra los sonidos en cinta o alam- 
bre”) and sputnik. 

A dictionary is a tool, and must be 
judged by how well it does its intended 
job. Who, then, are the potential users, 
and what job will they ask it to do? Small 
English dictionaries are probably most 
often consulted by native speakers for 
spelling and syllable division—a use that a 
Spanish dictionary is not likely to be put 
to. For this, even the common words are 
useful. But if the job is to define unknown 
words, then the problem becomes one of 
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how to get the most unusual words into 
the smallest space. At first sight it would 
seem that a book of this scope could hardly 
contain many of the words a native speaker 
would need. But some of the lexicographi- 
cal techniques make for compactness: e.g. 
the omission of definitions of derivatives 
whose meaning is clear; and furthermore 
the many neologisms and technial terms 
might be just those which the foreigner 
cosmopolitan enough to know Spanish 
would know, while many native speakers 
might not. As for the foreigner (the pub- 
lishers recommend the book to travellers, 
business and professional men, students 
and teachers), certainly this dictionary will 
be useful for ordinary newspaper reading 
and daily contact with the language. It 
would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that one could read literature without con- 
stant frustration. This book is considerably 
smaller than either the Pequefio Larousse 
or the Williams both 
of which frequently disappoint the reader 
of literature—particularly of literature 
from any country but Spain. 

The dialectization of the Spanish vocab- 
ulary is a major difficulty, and seriously 
limits the use of any small dictionary. 
Other countries than Spain are necessarily 
represented skimpily here. Picking items 
at random, I find that cigarro is not listed 
as meaning cigarette (isn’t this well nigh 
universal outside of Spain?); I do not find 
such Mexicanisms as the meaning “bus” 
for camién, “light bulb” for foco, or the 
words milpa, huacal, huarache, chapapote, 
or the Antillean guanajo “turkey” or gua- 
gua “bus”, or the roa congri. A tool 
must not be criticized for not doing what 
it is not designed to do; but these observa- 
tions indicate some of the limitations. 

There are a considerable number of lexi- 
cographical innovations and improvements 
in this book. There is not space here to 
describe them, but the user will find it 
admirably logical and clear in design, and 
easy to use. Circular definition, the curse 
of some dictionaries, seems to be elimi- 
nated; the wording of the definitions makes 
clear many aspects of usage even though 
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no examples are given; the order of mean- 
ings follows a consistent pattern; much 
technical information is included, etc., etc. 
It is helpful to find geographical names 
and adjectives in the same alphabetical list; 
but it would be still more helpful if one 
could find them together even when they 
do not begin with the same letters; e.g. 
regiomontano would be extremely useful 
under Monterrey, as well as in its alpha- 
betical position. 

With all the limitations inherent in a 
dictionary of this size, this one is still a 
landmark in lexicography, and the author 
and publishers deserve praise for making 
it available at such a low price. 


Clark Univ. 


Haverstock, Natuan A., ed., Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, No. 21. 


J. Ricnarp Rei 


Gainesville: Univ. of Florida Press, 
1959, 331 pp. $12.50. 
The Handbook of Latin American 


Studies, prepared in The Hispanic Foun- 
dation in the Library of Congress and uni- 
versally recognized as a standard reference 
work in its field, has launched its twenty- 
first number under the direction of its new 
editor, Nathan A. Haverstock. This issue 
makes more apparent than ever the intel 
lectual ferment and the consistent cultural 
gains being made in Hispanic America. As 
usual, it provides an admirably useful selec- 
tive and critical bibliography (5,342 en- 
tries, of which some 3,000 are for works 
principally issued during 1955-1958) cov- 
ering 14 major fields; Anthropology, Art, 
Economics, Education, Geography, Gov- 
ernment, History, Industrial Relations, 
Labor and Social Welfare, Language and 
Literature, Law, Music, Philosophy, Soci- 
ology, plus a handy Miscellaneous group 
(supplanting the former General section), 
and the obligatory author and subject 
indices. 

The large Language and Literature sec- 
tion merits special attention from Hispania 
readers. Contributing Editors in the Span- 
ish field are: Daniel S. Wogan CSpanish 
American Language), Irving A. Leonard 
(Colonial Period), and, in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries, Angel Flores 
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(General) E. Neale-Silva (Prose Fiction), 
Arnold Chapman (Poetry), Frank Dauster 
(Drama), Robert G. Mead, Jr. (Essays). 
Ralph Edward Dimmick is in charge of 
Brazilian Language and Literature. The 
increasingly important related field of Phil- 
osophy is under the direction of Anibal 
Sanchez Reulet. 

The Contributing Editors have set forth 
high-lights and trends in incisive, prefatory 
summaries, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing: WOGAN points up the notable 
scope and depth in most lines of linguistic 
investigation, except in linguistic geogra- 
phy. LEONARD notes the high quality 
and quantity of current contributions con- 
cerning Spain’s oldest viceroyalty, New 
Spain, where special interest is given to 
Sor Juana de la Cruz, Juan Ruiz de Alar- 
cén and Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora. 
NEALE-SILVA emphasizes the impor- 
tance of new works by Ezequiel Martinez 
Estrada, Alejo Carpentier and Carlos Gue- 
rra; also mentioned is Maria Carolina 
Greel. He sees the short story as one of 
the most promising literary manifestations 
of recent years, and thinks the Chilean 
Francisco Coloane the outstanding exam- 
ple, along with Raul Gonzalez de Cas- 
corro, Oscar Guardmato, Chizzini Melo. In 
literary criticism he considers Emma Su- 
sana Speratti Pifero’s contribution su- 
perior. CHAPMAN views modern poetry 
as becoming stronger in values, but with 
main reported trends continuing. He points 
out, however, the appearance of romantic 
nationalism, the decline of worker poetry, 
and the presence of a little group of Rio 
de la Plata poetesses, disciples of Juana de 
Ibarbourou. He lists the focal points of 
critical attention as Gabriela Mistral, Pa- 
blo Neruda, and Negro poetry. DAUS- 
TER notes the steady ascendance of the 
theater in Latin America, indicates that its 
two outstanding centers there are Buenos 
Aires and México, and underlines the 
especially notable activity in the latter. He 
names Carlos Solérzano and Emilio Car- 
ballido as dramatists worthy of special in- 
terest. The Essays section, under the 
direction of Hispania editor MEAD since 
this genre was first given separate status 
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by HLAS in No. 20, continues to evidence 
the high regard that intellectual leaders in 
Hispanic America have for this protean 
form. DIMMICK observes that prose fic- 
tion is the most interesting Brazilian liter- 
ary genre. He cites Anténio Olavo Pereira, 
Octavio de Faria, Anténio Callado, Jorge 
Amado in the novel; Ricardo Ramos, 
Geraldo Ferraz and Constantino Paledlogo 
in the short story; the debut of Wilson 
Alvarenga Borges in poetry; and Anténio 
Candido, Wilson Martins and Brito Broca 
in literary history and criticism. Although 
dramatic production was small, he names 
Ariano Suassuna, Rachel de Queiroz and 
Maria Clara Machado. Haitian Language 
and Literarture, customarily reported by 
Mercer COOK, was omitted in this issue 
due to the scarcity of materials. Although 
he sees no nae | changes in philosophic 
orientation, SANCHEZ-REULET points 
out that there has been more interest re- 
cently in logic and, especially, in the ap- 
plication of symbolic logic to a number of 
specific problems. 

Long-time HLAS editor Francisco Agui- 
lera, recently named Specialist in Hispanic 
Culture in The Hispanic Foundation, will 
continue his association with the Hand- 
book as Permanent Secretary to the Ad- 
visory Board. 

The Hispanic Foundation in The Li- 
brary of Congress, Editor Haverstock, and 
the many Contributing Editors again merit 
sincere applause for a task well done, as 
does the Univ. of Florida Press for its fine 
printing work. 


U.C.L.A. 


Avecria, Fernanpo, Breve historia de la 
novela hispanoamericana: Mexico: Edi- 
ciones de Andrea, 1959. Manuales Stu- 
dium-10. 280 pp. Paper. $3.20. 


In the last ten to twelve years an increas- 
ing amount of research has been done in 
the field of the Spanish American novel 
and a number of books have been pub- 
lished on the development of the genre 
throughout the whole Spanish American 
area and in individual countries. Outstand- 
ing among such studies are those of Luis 


Alberto Sanchez (Proceso y contenido de 
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la novela hispanoamerica, 1953) and Al- 
berto Zum Felde, Indice critico de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana. La narrativa, 
1959), and there are other valuable vol- 
umes on the novel in Mexico, Argentina, 
etc. A bit earlier notable books on the 
Spanish American novel were published 
by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Most of these 
works are comprehensive and scholarly, 
and have been of greatest use to teachers 
of Spanish American literature and ad- 
vanced researchers in the field. 

Prof. Fernando Alegria of the Univ. of 
California is probably the first to write on 
the Spanish American novel and keep in 
mind the specific needs of the undergrad- 
uate and beginning graduate student of 
Spanish American literature. In his Breve 
historia de la novela hispanoamericana, 
No. 10 in the valuable series of Studium 
manuals, he has succeeded admirably in 
achieving his objective. The book’s 276 
pages of text furnish an excellent pano- 
ramic yet succinct view of the novel's 
growth since its origins and the Periquillo 
sarniento of Fernandez de Lizardi. At the 
same time, Prof. Alegria attains another 
notable goal: he combines sound scholar- 
ship with personal opinion (sometimes at 
variance with other authorities) and a 
pleasant, lively and very readable style. 
One may not always be completely con- 
vinced by his views, but one is always in- 
terested in them for they are the product 
of wide reading, a penetrating mind, and 
original thinking. On the balance, this 
book should be extremely well-suited to 
student use on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 


The first part (pp. 12-112) traces the 
novel through the 19th century, and con- 
sists of nine chapters, not all of which fol- 
low the traditional classification or nomen- 
clature (“Origenes,” “José J. Fernandez de 
Lizardi,” “La novela romantica,” “La nove- 
la politica argentina,” “La novela senti- 
mental,” “El realismo romantico,” “La 


novela histérica,” “La novela de idealiza- 
cién del Indio,” “El realismo naturalista”). 
The second part (pp. 114-276) deals with 
the novel of the 20th century: “La novela 
modernista,” “La novela de la Revolucién 
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Mexicana,” “El regionalismo,’ and “El 
neorrealismo, transcendentalismo y otras 
tendencias (1930 hasta el presente).” As 
is the case with other Studium manuals, 
there are suggested Lecturas and a Biblio- 
grafia critica of each novelist studied, and 
some attempt is made (albeit ys 
to estimate the relative importance of the 
major authors by prefixing one or two 
asterisks to their names. There are, of 
course, many novelists (especially the very 
recent ones) whose names are not so 
marked, since Alegria is not sure of their 
permanent status. Yet it is very useful in- 
deed, in view of the paucity of such data, 
to have a 70-page section dealing with the 
novel since 1930. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, also, that the index of names lists 
some 300 Spanish American writers of fic- 
tin. This is about the same number listed 
in Zum Felde’s work mentioned above, 
running to 517 pages (for a review of 
which see Hispania, xiu [1959], 640). 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Carter, Boyp G., Las revistas literarias de 
Hispanoamérica. Breve historia y con- 
tenido. México: Ediciones De Andrea, 
1959. Coleccién Studium-24, 1959. 282 
pp. Paper. $4.80. 


One of the chronic difficulties plaguing 
the Latin Americanist is the astonishing 
number of periodicals, many of them fleet- 
ing and most of them unavailable in large 
areas of the hemisphere. It would be difh- 
cult to overstate the importance of these 
periodicals. Carter has previously under- 
lined the nature of the problem in his col- 
lection of Manuel Gutiérrez NaAjera’s 
articles on esthetics. Without Carter's in- 
vestigation, these articles would have re- 
mained entombed and unknown, despite 
their basic importance in any study of the 
poet. 

The present volume is divided into four 
parts. The first consists of two chapters: 
“Revistas y periddicos: Enfoques y pro- 
blemas del investigador” and “Literatura 
hispanoamericana en la prensa periddica.” 
The former includes a summary of the im- 
portance of periodical anh, a survey 


of the difficulties inherent in attempting 
to deal with periodical sources, and an 
extremely useful bibliography of tools for 
locating periodical materials. Carter em- 
phasizes here the varied contribution of 
the periodical: an outlet for young writers 
Che cites Lastarria to the effect that of 
forty Chileans writing in the three princi- 
pal periodicals of Santiago between 1842 
and 1848, all but five began their literary 
careers there); a source for immediate con- 
tact with esthetic tendencies from abroad, 
as well as perhaps the most effective way 
for the scholar to determine which foreign 
writers were most influential. Carter com- 
ments on Malcolm McLean’s study of El 
Siglo Diez y Nueve, in which McLean 
discovered a total of 579 foreign authors 
represented, or 27% of all material in the 
periodical. He also reproduces McLean's 
Statistics, which are perhaps the most 
cogent summary of the entire problem of 
periodicals: of 747 selections written by 
10 selected Mexican authors which ap- 
peared in El Siglo Diez y Nueve, only 125 
or 17% have appeared in book form. 


The second chapter gives detailed sum- 
maries of two of the most important devel- 
opments centered in Latin American peri- 
odicals: the basic importance of Ignacio 
Manuel Altamirano’s Renacimiento, and 
the famous debate between Bello and Sar- 
miento. In the first, we see a review which 
lasted only for one year but which gave the 
characteristic note of an entire period; it is 
virtually certain that without El Renaci- 
miento, much of the vitality of the period 
just after the fleeting empire of Maximilian 
would have been diffused and lost. The 
case of the Argentine exiles is equally well 
known: the crucial battle between roman- 
ticism and neoclassicism was fought out 
exclusively in periodicals. 


Part II consists of what the author calls 
“pequefios estudios” of 50 important peri- 
odicals. Each “estudio” includes biblio- 
graphical information (place and duration 
of publication, editors and directors, and 
location of copies seen by Carter), the 
purpose of each review summarized in brief 
quotations from it, lists of contributors, the 
type of material included, a selection of 
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typical titles designed: to give the reader an 
idea of the reviews orientation, and a 
brief comment by Carter on the periodi- 
cal’s importance. The value of this section 
is obvious to anyone who has spent inter- 
minable hours hunting through endless 
volumes on the possibility that something 
of importance might be tucked away. Part 
III is of even greater help. It is a selective 
bibliography of materials published in 125 
major periodicals. Suffice to say that of the 
total of 65 pages, there are almost four full 
pages of periodical articles under the head- 
ing “Ismos literarios,” subdivided into 15 
“ismos,” not including “modernismo” and 
“existencialismo,” which have separate sec- 
tions under “General” and “Filosof{fa.” This 
section will be of real aid to anyone faced 
with extensive periodical research. 

Finally, Part IV is a general bibliog- 
raphy of titles which contain material perti- 
nent to Latin American periodicals. Al- 
though many of the titles listed in its 17 
pages are only obliquely related to the spe- 
cific problem, it is an extremely useful 
bibliography. 

Boyd Carter is to be congratulated for 


an important contribution to the problem 
of periodical research. 


Rutgers Univ. 


Frank DausTER 


Avarcon, Pepro Antonio bE, El Capitdn 
Veneno, ed. José Martel and Hymen 
Alpern. New York: Las Américas Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. xii+ 198 pp. $3. 
This is a reissue of the simplified edi- 

tion of El Capitan Veneno, based upon 

“the findings and recommendations of the 

Modern Foreign Language Study” and 

the theories and practice of the distin- 

guished British educator, Prof. Michael 

West, first published by Prof. Martel and 

Mr. Alpern in 1933. The text, exercises, 

illustrations, vocabulary, paging, and most 

of the Preface are the same, although it has 
evidently not been reprinted from the origi- 
nal plates. 

For those not familiar with the original 
edition: the story is not abriged but re- 
written “in a limited basic vocabulary” so 
that it may be used as early as the second 
year of high school. It is divided into short 
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sections, with an estimated average readin 
time indicated, and an exercise for each ° 
section. The exercises consist of questions, — 
true and false and completion exercises, 
and a variety of exercises for building vo- 
cabulary. The words and idioms presumab- 
ly unfamiliar to the student are placed at 
be beginning of each section, and appear 
again in a short vocabulary at the end of 
the book. Essential notes are placed at the 
bottom of the pages. 

I have noticed two misprints, on p. 16: 
“si ncontestacién,” and on p. 93: “Cudnto 
que?” for “Cudndo que?” These do not 
appear in the perme edition. On p. 39, 
there is a mistake in the text copied from 
the 1933 edition: “sin duda algtin pensa- 
miento tan atrevido!” should read “sin 
duda alguna pensamiento tan atrevido!” I 
have also noticed one simplification of the 
language, present in the original edition, 
to which I should take exception. On p. 
41, “pretendié beber un vaso de agua” does 
not seem to me an accurate rewording of 
“aparenté beber un vaso de agua”. 

Since the original edition is no doubt 
out of print, this reissue may be useful to 
teachers seeking a simplified text edited to 
facilitate reading at a very early stage. 


New York Univ. 


Giver bE Los Rios, Grorta and Laura DE 
Los Rios pe Garcfa Lorca, Cumbres de 
la civilizacién espaniola. Revised ed. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1959. xii +282 + 
liv pp. $5. 

Teachers of Spanish who are familiar 
with the 1955 edition of Cumbres de la 
civilizacién espaiola will welcome the re- 
cent revision of this significant book. 

The text, according to the authors, is 
designed for use at the fourth semester col- 
lege level and beyond, and provides stu- 
dents with “an unusual opportunity, at this 
level, to make direct contact with the work 
of some of the many Spanish men and 
women who have had a great part in mak- 
ing our heritage of culture what it is.” 

Cumbres—a most felicitous title, inci- 
dentally—seeks to present the cultural his- 
tory of Spain through hombres cumbres of 
each period of her history. Pertinent facts 
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about these eminent figures are given, 
either in the authors’ own words or, fre- 
quently, in the words of recognized au- 
thorities in the special fields. Since the 
majority of the men discussed are writers, 
selections from their literary work form the 
basis of the text. 

Roman Spain is represented by Seneca; 
Spain under the Visigoths by San Isidoro; 
Arabic Spain by Abderraman III; Jewish 
culture in Spain by Maimonides. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with the Cid, Alfonso 
el Sabio, Isabel de Castilla, Carlos V, Her- 
nan Cortés, El Greco, the great Spanish 
mystics, the picaro, Don Quijote, Velaz- 
quez, Lope de Vega, Goya, and Don Juan 
Tenorio. Final sections concern more re- 
cent figures distinguished in various fields: 
Manuel de Falla, Francisco Giner, Pérez 
Galdés, Ortega y Gasset, and Juan Ramon 
Jiménez. The last chapter, subtitled “La 
poesia contemporanea espafola,” deals not 
only with Juan Ramén but also with Una- 
muno, Antonio Machado, and, all too 
briefly, Garcia Lorca. Thus, there is a view 
of Spain from Roman times to the present 
—an introduction into some of the high- 
lights of her history, architecture, painting, 
philosophy, music, and literature. 


Noteworthy changes in the present re- 
vision are: 1) the substitution of a chapter 
entitled “Isabel de Castilla: La Espafia 
renacentista” for the former Chapter VII 
dealing with Cisneros; 2) an expansion of 
the book from nineteen to twenty-two 
chapters, the three additional sections deal- 
ing with Pérez Galdés, Ortega y Gasset, 
and the contemporary poets; and 3) fre- 
quent and more lengthy marginal notes 
which not only give valuable background 
material but help to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the text. Readers will also note 
the elimination of the “Indice suplemen- 
tario de las l4minas” at the end of the 
book. Now all pictures are readily identi- 
fied on the pages where they appear. 
Cuestionarios are the only type of exercise 
provided. 

Strikingly beautiful photographs abound 
in Cumbres and make it probably the most 
attractive textbook published today. Surely 
this feature will enhance student apprecia- 
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tion of the culture they are studying. 

Preparing a cultural history of Spain is 
an ambitious undertaking. The necessity 
of compressing vast amounts of material 
into one volume suitable for second year 
students has undoubtedly presented many 
problems for the editors, and it is inevita- 
ble that their choices should not satisfy 
every reader. The present reader feels that, 
while chronology had to be respected, it is 
unfortunate that the selections from Medea 
appear in the very first chapter. Difficult 
constructions and a vocabulary hardly 
within the realm of students’ interest may 
well discourage them at the outset. 

For this reviewer, the most serious draw- 
back of the book is the brevity of the liter- 
ary selections. For example, there is one 
episode from Lazarillo de Tormes; there are 
only short bits of prose and poetry to repre- 
sent the Spanish mystics, two brief epi- 
sodes from the Quijote, selections of a 
page or two in length from five of Galdés’ 
novels, and one single poem by Garcia 
Lorca. Other major literary works also 
suffer extensive abridgement. While such 
condensation is necessary, it also creates 
obvious teaching problems. 

In second year college classes methods 
and objectives vary greatly. For teachers 
who prefer a broad cultural approach 
Cumbres provides a wealth of significant 
material. 


Univ. of Colorado 


FerNANbo DE Royas, Celestina. Trans. by 
Mack Hendricks Singleton. Madison: 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1958. xv + 
299 pp. 


A few years ago, would-be readers of the 
Celestina in English had only James 
Mabbe’s translation to turn to. This Eliza- 
bethan work is delightful and precious; it 
is a museum piece. It merits a special place 
in our library and deserves to be read for 
its own sake, but it should no longer be 
called upon to introduce the Celestina to 
the reader who wants an authentic repre- 
sentation of the original. Happily there is 
no further excuse for doing this. To Simp- 
son’s rendering (1955) of the original ver- 
sion has now been added Singleton’s trans- 
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lation of the revised, twenty-one act 
version. A third has recently appeared in 
England, the Hartnoll translation, which 
I have not seen at this writing. 

For students and critics of literature who 
do not read Spanish easily or at all, it is 
of course essential that both the original 
and the revised versions are made available. 
Any treatment of genesis should concern 
itself with the sixteen-act version. What- 
ever we may wish to say of the longer form 
as a completed whole, as the author's final 
intention, etc., it is quite irrelevant to the 
question of the original intention, the 
original conception, and the original inspi- 
ration of the author. On the other hand, 
the longer version must serve in all matters 
pertaining to the influence of the Celestina 
in Spain and abroad. 

We need all of these: the long and the 
short, and the individual interpretations; 
for the definitive portrait of the Celestina 
as a literary work of art has not yet been 
captured. It had been thought to be fixed, 
but somehow it was swum out of focus. 
The present increase of Celestina studies 
promises some kind of revised conception, 
and it is a fortunate coincidence Cif it is 
a coincidence) that we are offered these 
carefully considered translations in this 
period of questioning and reassessment. 

Perhaps never have translators of a 
Spanish work been so acutely aware of the 
steady critical gaze over their shoulder’s 
while they worked, as these have evi- 
dently been. Translation is a very special 
kind of interpretation. No explicator reads 
the text so closely, commits himself so 
wholly, or leaves himself so vulnerable to 
criticism as the honest translator, who 
stakes his intellectual honor upon the 
choice of every word. The Celestina, with 
its problems, has fortunately attracted in- 
dividuals who were willing to become in- 
volved, to do the hard work and build up 
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the concentration necessary for achieving 
the ideal Cif delicately dangerous) state of 
believing that they themselves had written, 
the work. Out of such dedicated effort: 
have come two differing, but complemen- 
tary modes of representing the intention of 
the Celestina’s author. That of Simpson 
showed the discriminating touch of a re- 
creator who was so keenly attuned to the 
dominant muse of the Comedia de Calisto 
e Melibea that he confidently proceeded to 
snip here, fuse there, and do a bit of dis- 
creet polishing, all of which the author 
might well have approved, as serving to 
sharpen the point intended. That of Single- 
ton shows a conscientious and perceptively 
governed determination to preserve eve 

detail of word and thought in the original, 
preferring to amplify here and there, if 
necessary, to make sure that the whole of 
the author’s intention is made clear. Again 
the author, who tended to be somewhat 
verbose anyway, might well has approved 
of this, as serving to sharpen the point in- 
tended! The one on the lean side, the 
other on the plump side: each in its way 
helps us to understand the Celestina better. 

With respect to detail I will mention 
only one point which seems to affect a 
basic premise concerning the text of the 
Celestina. The present edition includes 
most of the editorial apparatus incorporated 
by 1502, but not all, contrary to represen- 
tations made on pages vi and 292. The 
concluding octaves, both of “Author” and 
Proaza, are omitted, although the “Con- 
cluye el Auctor,” as far as we know, would 
seem to be no less authentic than, say, the 
“Prdlogo.” 

This, of course, does not diminish at all 
our appreciation of the service Singleton 
has rendered us by enabling us to profit 
from his long, careful and affectionate 
study of the Celestina. 


Northwestern Univ. Epwin J. WEBBER 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by 


SAMPLE TEACHING TECHNIQUES FOR A HIGH SCHOOL 
SPANISH CLASS 


VinciniA Rootes JUERGENS 
Dallas Public Schools 


Editor's Note.—Mrs. Virginia Rootes 
Juergens has contributed excerpts from 
original material which she is assembling 
for a new type of conversational manual 
and workbook. This material has been 
created in an actual high school classroom 
over a long period of time. It has aroused 
the interest of many Texas teachers of 
Spanish who have heard Mrs. Juergens 
discuss practical teaching techniques at dis- 
trict and state meetings. 


Sentimental and solemn (A game) 

Can you keep from laughing? 

Find out by playing a Spanish version of 
Cross Questions and Crooked Answers. 
A. In preparation (outside of class) 

1. Compile two lists: (a) Short, 
easily-understood questions and 
Cb) short answers that are likely to 
provoke laughter. 

2. Type Cor copy) the two lists and 
cut into slips to hand out to indi- 
vidual players. 

B. Actual game 

1. Form two lines of players, five on 
each side. Hand a question to 
each player of one side and an an- 
swer to each one of the other side. 

. In turn, let a couple (player from 
each side) step out in front and 
clasp hands. Gazing soulfully at 
each other, the players must give 
solemnly three times the question 
and answer written on their slips. 

3. On a side board keep a ar of 
the players who do NOT laugh. 


C. Here’s the way a game might sound: 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
uests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Keesee, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


Questions 
. ¢Cémo se llama usted? 
. ¢Cudntos hermanos tiene usted? 
. Qué va a hacer ahora? 
. ¢A dénde va usted después de la 
escuela? 
. ¢Por qué no va a la clase? 
Answers 
. Tortillas y frijoles. 
. Tengo que lavar los platos. 
. Mi papa no tiene camisas verdes. 
. Un vestido de la profesora. 
. Cinco muchachos gordos (fat). 


Nobody today (Present tense) 

Model: ¢Quién lava los platos hoy? 
Leader: ¢la tia? 
Inés: La tia no lava los platos hoy. 
Leader: ¢las criadas? 
Juan: Las criadas no lavan los platos hoy. 
Leader: usted? 
Pedro: Yo (emphasis) no lavo los platos 


oy. 

Leader: ¢usted, Carmen, y Teresa? 

Carmen: Nosotros (emphasis) no lava- 

mos los platos hoy. 

Leader: Entonces, (then) nadie lava los 

platos hoy. 

After a little class practice on the above, 
try it out in your groups taking turns serv- 
ing as leader. Tomorrow follow the model 
with one or more of the questions listed 
below. A week from now, try another. 
Make many suggestions with regard to 
what person may be doing those dishes. 

. ¢Quién escribe cartas? 
. ¢Quién llora Cis crying)? , 
. ¢Quién tiene un carro rojo? 


. ¢Quién trabaja en el jardin? 

. ¢Quién vuelve a las cuatro? 

. ¢Quién duerme en esta cama? 
What can you add? CA quickie) 
estudiar 
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For fun and profit, use the last few 
minutes of a class hour to add to above 
infinitive words and phrases that come into 
your mind. Give several for A; then go to 
B; and finally C. Talk fast. 
A. With some one. 
Estudiar con uno de mis amigos. 
B. In a certain place. 
Estudiar en mi cuarto (room). 
C. At a certain time. 
Estudiar el domingo por la tarde. 


When the policeman arrived (Imperfect 
tense—to tell what was going on) 

The imperfect Caba-ia) tense tells what 
was going on when something definite hap- 
pened—in this case the arrival of a police- 
man. 

Cuando llegé el policia 
(When the policeman arrived) 
A. Complete the above sentence by sup- 
plying subjects for each of the 20 
verb phrases listed below. Each time 
be sure to change the infinitive to 
the imperfect (aba-ia) tense. 
Model (No. 1): Mi hermana menor besaba 
su mufieca. 
(My younger sister was kiss- 
ing her doll) 
. (besar) su mufieca 
(dormir) en una silla 
. Gugar) con el gato 
(volver) de su trabajo 
. Chablar) por teléfono 
. (comer) dulces 
. (buscar) el periddico 
(preparar) la cena 
(poner) el radio 
10. (bailar) en la sala 
11. (servir) café en el patio 
12. (saludar) a un huésped (guest) 
13. Cbeber or tomar) cerveza (beer) 
14. Cbajar) de su carro 
15. Gmirar) por la ventana 
16. Cbafiarse) arriba Cupstairs) 
17. Cmatar) un mosquito enorme 
18. (quitar) (turn off) la televisién 
19. Cluchar) (fight) con otro chico 
20. Ccerrar) la puerta del garage 
B. What can you think of that might 
have been happening when that of- 
ficer of the law arrived? Write 8-10 
possibilities. 


PON 
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Along with your favorite subjects, 
try some of 

nadie 

alguien 

todos 


mi hermano mayor 

todo el mundo 

mi tia y yo 

mis hermanas menores 
algunos de nuestros veciones 
uno de mis primos 


The box of candy (Pronoun objects of 
prepositions ) 
¢Para quién es la caja de dulces? 

A. Listen to questions asked about the 
person for whom the box of candy is 
intended, and then reply with pro- 
nouns as in the answers below: 

Teacher: 
¢Es para el padre? 
¢Es para la abuela? 
¢Es para usted? 
para ustedes? 
¢Es para los nifios? 
2Es para la tia de Ana? 
¢Es para mi? 
¢Es para estas chicas? 
. Entonces, (then) ¢para quién es la 
caja de dulces? 
Answers: 
No es para él. 
No es para ella. 
No es para mi. 
No es para nosotros. 
No es para ellos. 
No es para ella. 
No es para usted. 
No es para ellas. 
Yo (emphasis) sé. Es para la rubia 
(blonde) de Carlos. 
A little class practice on this and out to 
your groups for eight to ten minutes. To- 
morrow try it again. Suggest other persons. 


B. A challenge (After you have mas- 
tered the A part, some of you may 
want to do BS 

2Para quién es la caja de dulces? 

Forget about object pronouns and an- 
swer the question with a verb phrase 
formed from a suggested verb. Start each 
answer with, Es para una dama que 
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Models: 
Leader: Vivir. Francisco. 
Francisco: Es para una dama que vive 
en una casa blanca. 
Leader: Tener. Ester. 
Ester: Es para una dama que tiene cinco 
hijos. 


Pointing with a purpose (Demonstrative 
adjectives) 

It’s considered bad manners to point, 
especially at people, but today you are to 
point at persons and things in order to get 
those confusing demonstrative adjectives 
completely at your command. 


Locate demonstrative adjectives in your 
textbook and get the following instructions 
in your mind. Use your fink along with 
your teachers as she shows you how to 
point. The problem is to match what you 
say with the way you point. 


1. To indicate this or these. Use right 
hand. Point down with your fore- 
finger to indicate a spot near you. 


. To indicate that or those (fairly near 
you). Use right hand. Point out with 
forefinger to indicate something just 
a short distance away from you. 


. To indicate that or those (far away 
from you). Use left hand. Fling it 
out with a sweeping gesture to indi- 
cate distance. 

. As your teacher or a classmate men- 
tions different nouns, talk and point 
to indicate the three locations. 

Leader: el libro. Ramén. 

Ramon: este libro Cusing No. 1 point- 
ing); ese libro (No. 2 point- 
ing); aquel libro (No. 3 point- 
ing) 

Leader: las muchachas. Isabel. 

Isabel: estas muchachas (No. 1 point- 
ing); esas muchachas (No. 2 
pointing); aquellas muchachas 
(No. 3 pointing). 

It might be wise to master the talking 
and pointing with singular nouns the first 
day you try this. Then start on plural ones. 
Just have a little class practice before you 
go to your groups where everyone has a 
chance to talk and point. 
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Brother's date (la cita del hermano) (Inter- 
rogatives) 

Carlos has discovered that his older 
brother, Enrique, is going to a dance, He 
tells the news to his little sister, Anita. 
True to her sex, Anita wants to know, 
when, where, etc. 

Carlos announces to Anita: —Enrique 
va al baile. 

Anita (questions) 
. —¢Cuando? 
. —éCon quién tiene cita? ‘ 
—Quiénes van con ellos? 
. —¢Cual de los muchachos vaya usar 
su carro? 
. —éEn dénde van a bailar? 
. —éPor qué no van al Club dg. Mar? 
. —¢Cuanto dinero van a gasgir 
(spend)? 
. —2A qué hora van a volver? 
. —All4 voy, Mama. 

Carlos (answers) 

—E] sdbado por la noche. 

—Con una rubia muy bonita. 

—Andrés y Rosita van también j 

—Creo (I believe) que Andrés ji a usar 

el carro de su padre. 

—Van al Hotel Rex. ‘ 

—Porque est4 muy lejos (very fir away). 

—Muy poco. Esos chicos nuns: tienen 

mucho. 

—Antes de la medianoche. Basta 

Cenough) nifia. Mamé llama. 

This is a good unit for partn¢rs. After 
the class reading and discussion choose a 
partner who makes about the samme grades 
as you do and practice this little: :onversa- 
tion. Let Anita read her part az;J Carlos 
answer, looking as little as possi! le at the 
sheet. Tomorrow when you practice, re- 
verse roles. Some of you will hz able to 
vary certain answers to Anita’s c.estions. 


Part of a unit called “Lovers and Wed- 
dings” 

Your own dream girl (boy)* (le chica de 
sus suenos) 

After reading below what Carlos and 
Alicia say, put down some of your own 
ideas about the girl or boy of your dreams. 
Be sure to use each of the three tenses 
suggested. 

1. Carlos dice, —La chica de mis suefios 
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Present 
. saber cocinar. 
. tiene pelo de oro. 
. no va a llorar mucho. 


of} 


Future 

a. me preparard (un) buen desayuno 
cada dia. 

b. nunca me dirad una mentira (lie). 

c. no tendra miedo (fear) a los ratones. 

Present perfect 

a. siempre ha llevado Cusado) ropa 
bonita. 

b. nunca se ha casado (has been mar- 
ried) antes. 


2. Alicia dice, —El chico de mis suefios 
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Present 
. sabe ganarse la vida (earn a living). 
. me dice cosas divertidas (amusing). 
. Va a recordar cosas importantes. 
Future 
a. me llevar4 a un baile cada semana. 
b. querra ir conmigo a la iglesia. 
c. tendra—por lo menos (at i 
tin afos. 
Present perfect 
a. ha pagado (paid for) su carro. 
b. no ha tenido muchas citas con otras 
chicas. 
* (These sentences were written by stu- 
dents in the latter part of second year, 


high school Spanish.) 


NEW STATE SUPERVISORS FOR MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The December 1959 issue of Hispania 
published a list of Supervisors for Modern 
Languages added to the State Departments 
of Education Staffs under the provisions 
of Title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. Since the December 
issue seven Specialists have been em- 
ployed by State Departments of Education. 
The list follows. 


Alabama 

Joanna Breedlove 

Foreign Language Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery 4 


District of Columbia 

Paul T. Garrett 

Assistant Director, Foreign Languages 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

Washington 

Louisiana 

Lionel Pellegrin 

Director, Elementary School Science and 
Foreign Language 


State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge 


New Hampshire 

James Faulkner 

Consultant, Modern Foreign Language 
Education 

State Department of Education 

Concord 


Oklahoma 

Robert Sumter 

Supervisor of Foreign Languages 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City 

Pennsylvania 

Sara B. Gideon 

Specialist, Modern Foreign Languages 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


Tennessee 

Sara W. Whitten 

Supervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 
State Department of Education 

Nashville 3 


Tracuinc Alps 


“Sing and Speak Spanish”.—This is a 
set of five albums recorded by Margit 
MacRae and produced by Bowmar Records 
of Los Angeles. The records teach the 
words and music of twenty-eight songs as 
well as a few rhymes, games and some 
dialogues for introducing the song. The 
album contains such traditional and fa- 
miliar songs as “Las posadas”. “Las mafani- 
tas,” “La hamaca,” and “La paloma blanca.” 
Though records 1 and 2 are recommended 
for grades three and four, and records 4 
and 5 are intended for grades five and six, 
the latter two have songs popular with 
high school students. Record 3, Holidays, 
may be used at any level. These albums 
may be ordered from Bowmar Records, 
4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, 
California, at $5.95 each. 


E. K. 


“How to Teach Foreign Languages Ef- 
fectively.”—This is the title of a new book 
by Dr. Theodore Huebener, FL Director 
in the Schools of New York City (New 
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York Univ. Press, 1959. 198 pp. Cloth. 
$3), and a long-time language teacher 
himself. Comprehensive in scope, the 
book’s 12 chapters, bibliography and index 
should answer almost every question 
posed by the FL teacher and provide him 
with many practical suggestions and de- 
vices for enlivening his subject and im- 
proving his teaching. Model lessons in 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, all 
previously tried in the classroom, are given 
(with explanation and evaluation), and 
theoretical material is kept to the necessary 
minimum. Dr. Huebener is eclectic in his 
treatment of methodology, and various 
teaching approaches are explained, for he 
believes that the most effective teacher is 
the one “who knows how to adapt himself 
adequately to the circumstances.” All 
things considered, this book should be of 
considerable value and interest to the lan- 
guage teacher whether he is a veteran or a 
beginner. 


R. G. M. 
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FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 


Advanced Texts 


; 
Lapesa, Rafael — HISTORIA DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA, qth Edition, 
revised and augmented. 407 pp. and maps. 3 i 


Flores, Angel — HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA NOVELA 
EN HISPANOAMERICA. 696 pp. 


Gonzalez-Lépez, Emilio — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION 
739 pp. Illus. Cloth 10. 


Annotated School Editions 

Alareén, Pedro de — EL CAPITAN VENENO. A simplified versian for second 
and third year classes. Conversation exercises, notes, and vocabulary. Ed. by 
José Martel and Hymen Alpern. Illus. Cloth 3.00 

Barrios, Eduardo — EL HERMANO ASNO. Considered one of the greatest 
Latin American novels. With introductory study on Barrios’ work by Carlos 
A. Hamilton of Vassar College. Footnotes by Alejandro Arratia of City College 
of New York. 3.00 

Cervantes — RINC ONETE Y CORTADILLO. Edited with introduction, foot- 
notes and vocabulary by Hugh A. Harter of Elmira College and Willis 
Barnstone of Wesleyan University. Suitable as second year college reader 
and for advanced high school classes. Cloth 2.50 

Unamuno, Miguel de — EL OTRO and RAQUEL ENCADENADA. Two plays 
of Unamuno edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Frank 
Sedwick of Ohio Wesleyan University. 3.0 


one 
Bilingual Editions 
Las Américas has inaugurated a new series which under the name of Cypress Books will 


present the most important Spanish and Latin American works, ancient and modern, in 
bilingual edition.) 


Echeverria, Esteban — EL MATADERO (The Slaughter House). Outstanding 
novelette of Argentine letters translated by Angel Flores. Paper. 00 
Machado, Antonio — EIGHTY POEMS translated by Willis Barnetone with 
prefaces by Juan Ramon Jimenez and John Dos Passos. Illus. Cloth . 5.00 
Sender, Ramén — REQUIEM POR UN CAMPESINO ESPANOL (Requiem 
for a Spanish Peasant) translated by Elinor D. Randall, with introductory 
study on Sender’s work by José M. Benardete of Brooklyn College. 
Cloth 
Cela, Camilo José — PABELLON DE REPOSO (Letters from a Sanatorium) 
translated by Herma Briffault. In Press. 


Out-of-Print Books 


Las Américas is reissuing many titles now out of print abroad and essential for college 
courses. Published to date 


Baroja, Pio — EL ARBOL DE LA CIENCIA. Paper 

Unamuno, Miguel de — DEL SENTIMIENTO TRAGICO DE LA VIDA, - 
5 

3.00 


Unamuno, M. SAN MANUEL BUENO MARTIR and NADA — 
QUE TODO UN HOMBRE both in one volume. Paper 


Caballero, Fernan LA GAVIOTA. In Press. 


LA VOZ _ A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Published 
monthly from October through May. Yearly subscription $2.00, single copy 
$.35. On group orders of 10 or more $.20 per copy. Free teacher’s copy with 
class order. Sample copy on request. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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HISPANIA 


Staff (1960) 


EDITOR 
ROBERT G. MEAD, JR., (1960-62) 


University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Conn. 


EDITOR’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE DONALD D. WALSH 
Editor, 1942-48 Editor, 1949-57 
The George Washington University The Choate School 


HAYWARD KENISTON StrurGis E. LEAVITT 
University of Pennsylvania University of North Carolina 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Nicuotson B. Apams (1960-62) Keesee (1960-62) 
University of North Carolina U.S. Office of Education 


L. Lomas Barrett (1960-61) Geratp M. Moser (1960-62) 


Washington and Lee University Pennsylvania State University 


Dwicut L. Botincer (1960) Invinc P. Roruperc (1960-62) 


University of Southern California Temple University 
Acngs M. Brapy (1960-62) J. SmirHer (1960-62) 
University of Kansas Tulane University 
D. Lincotn (1960-62) Marian TEMPLETON (1960) 
University of Rochester Garden City High School, New York 


J. Cuatmers Herman (1960-61) Geracp E. Wane (1960-61) 
East Central State College University of Tennessee 
Ada, Oklahoma 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Gerorce T. Cusuman (1960-62) 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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— PIX — — PYX — — PAX — 


an essay on definitions of “portapaz” 


portapaz 
Dictionary A The plate on which the pax or image is presented to be 
kissed by the pious at mass 
Dictionary B (eccl.) pix 
Dictionary C pyx 


Dictionary D (eccl.) pax 


Ster One. The Spanish portapaz. 


Look up portapaz in Vox. Definition: “lamina de metal con que en las iglesias 
se da la paz a los fieles.” Look it up in Salvat’s Diccionario enciclopédico and 
find an equivalent definition, plus picture of the “lamina de metal.” 


Step Two. The English pax. 


Look up pax in Webster’s International. Definition 2b: “A tablet or board bearing 
a figure or symbol of Christ, or the Virgin Mary, or of a saint . . .; an osculatory.” 


FIRST CONCLUSION: Spanish portapaz — English pax = the article bearing 


the image. 


Step Turee. What is English pix? 
According to Webster’s International, an obsolete variant of pyx. 


Step Four. What is English pyx? 
Look at the picture and definition in Webster’s International: “The box, case, 
vase or tabernacle in which the Host is reserved.” 
All four of our bilingual dictionaries define English pyx as Spanish pixide. 
What does pixide mean? Vox: “Copén o cajita en que se guarda el santisimo 
Sacramento o se lleva a los enfermos.” 


SECOND CONCLUSION: Spanish pixide — English pyx (the container in which 


the consecrated Host is held or in which it is carried to the ill.) 


THIRD CONCLUSION: Dictionaries “B” and “C” are absolutely wrong. 


Step Five. What is English pax in our bilingual dictionaries? 
According to “A” it is “paz, en la misa” (the ceremony or the osculatory?) 
According to “B” it is “paz (patena y el acto de besarlo en la misa)” (only the 
act of kissing the “patena’’?) 
According to “D” it is “paz (ceremonia y patena)” . 
FINAL CONCLUSION: The only exact, correct, and trustworthy definition 


(and dictionary) in the group is Dictionary D, HOLT’S SPANISH-ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY compiled by Dr. Edwin B. Williams of the 


University of Pennsylvania and published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and they should make 
use of the Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads 


services of our 


Placement Bureau 


throughout the country. To register, send 
$10 to Prof. Agnes M. Brady, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. After June 1, 
send fee to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No com- 
mission is charged beyond the registration 
fee, but all registrants must be members of 
the Association or must join the Associa- 
tion upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


ArizoNa—Lucinda S. Ehlers, 754 E. Polk, Phoenix. 
Brazos (Texas) — Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5. 

BUCKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

Cuicaco AREA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, IIl. 

CoNNECTICUT—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3. 
DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoro (Arkansas)—H. Dorothy Allen, State Teach. Coll., Normal Sta., Conway. 
FLorma—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 

FRONTERAS (New Mexico)— 

GALVEZ (New Orleans)—Wm. M. Moseley, L.S.U. in New Orleans, New Orleans 22. 
Georcia—C. C. Bacheller, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22. 

HuDSON VALLEY (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 6 Marlyn Dr., Latham 

ILLINOIS (Downstate)—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. 8., Alton. 

INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 
Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY—Sister Teresa Clare, Nazareth Coll., Louisville 3. 

LLANO EstTacaDo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
LONE Star (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 

LONG ISLAND (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 

MARYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 

MICHIGAN—Ella N. Cowles, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. 
MINNESOTA—John R. O’Boyle, 1333 Dayton, St. Paul. 

Missouri—Mrs. Opal Taylor, H. S., Excelsior Springs. 

NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. S., Hastings. 

NEW ENGLAND—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 

NEw YorK—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 

NortTH CAROLINA—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

NORTHERN OHIO—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

NORTHERN SAN DiEGOo CouNty—Lloyd Downing, Grant School, Escondido. 
OKLAHOMA—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

OREGON—Mrs. Helen S. Evans, 7316 S.E. 46 Ave., Portland 6. 

PFNNSYLVANIA—F rank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
PuGet SoUND—Mrs. Florence M. Weston, 4039 9th N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 

RHODE ISLAND—Jules Piccus, Univ. of R.I., Kingston. 

R10 GRANDE—Donald L. Goldsmith, 425 Christopher, EF] Paso, Tex. 

San Dieco—Fausta E. Miller, 9480 El Tejado Dr., La Mesa. 

SANTA FE—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Soutn CAROLINA—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLoRIDA—Joan Reitsma, Coral Gables, H.S., Coral Gables. 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
TEXAS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

TIERRA DEL ENCANTO—Enrique EF. Lamadrid, 1216 Chama N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
VirGIntA—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Pilar Sdenz, Trinity Coll. 

WESTERN NEW YoRK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WISCONSIN—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H.S., Green Bay. 
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“It’s as easy to use as flipping a switch!" 


the 


TRAINER 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* #™ 


At last, in the LinguaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 
nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 
of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 
students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 


The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 
least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 
the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 
tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 
entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 
learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 
cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 
dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no 
splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 
by successive classes without rehandling. 


High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 
in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


“Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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RCA ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


How has the use of Language Laboratories 
affected foreign language instruction? 


Why is the RCA Preceptor Language Lab- 
oratory preferred by language teachers? 


What important controls can an RCA Pre- 
ceptor give teachers? 


By providing a technique for individual instruc- 
tion, and permitting greater emphasis to be placed 
on the language as speech, Language Laboratories 
have generated a new excitement among teachers 
and students. Language Laboratories increase by 
more than ten times the amount of oral drill pos- 
sible for each student, and give him an awareness 
of the vitality of the language. For the teacher, the 
laboratory serves as a stimulus for more creative 
teaching——through the challenge of developing new 
lesson programs, and by enabling him to cover more 
ground in regular lecture sessions. 


Because it places total control of the laboratory 
where it belongs—-with the teacher at the console. 
The Preceptor is a system capable of handling the 
entire range of Language Laboratory needs, yet is 
remarkably simple to operate. The Preceptor Lab- 
oratory features controls which permit the maxi- 
mum of individual attention to the student, make 
it easy to divide the class by ability or teach several 
languages in the same hour. The system utilizes the 
“listen-respond” and “student-record” techniques; 
complete laboratories employing either technique, 
or a combination of the two are available. 


Teacher selects lesson for each student, can monitor 
and record performance of any student without 
student’s knowledge. Two-way communication per- 
mits him to tutor individuals or groups; “all-call” 
to communicate with class. Preceptor system can 
play up to ten lesson tapes simultaneously, accom- 
modate unlimited number of student positions. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Can more than one teacher at a time use 
a Preceptor Laboratory? 


Why has RCA transistorized Language Lab- 
oratory equipment? 


Why can RCA offer a price that’s lower 
than that of most Language Laboratory 
systems? 


What provisions have been made for ex- 
pansion of RCA Preceptor equipment? 


Is skilled service readily available for RCA 
Laboratories? 


Where do | get RCA Language Laboratory 
details? 


Yes. To give greater flexibility for lab scheduling, 
for combined classes, sjwcial exams—a guest outlet 
has been provided at the Preceptor console for a sec- 
ond instructor. Guest instruction can monitor, com- 
municate and record performance of any student 
along with, or independently of, first instructor. 


Because transistors give longer more dependable 
service, are ideally suited for school use. In the Pre- 
ceptor System, transistorized circuitry eliminates 
the necessity for AC outlets in the student booths, 
providing a sharp reduction in wiring and installa- 
tion costs. Low operating voltage assures safest 
use by students, keeps operating costs down. 


Experience in sound systems and advanced engi- 
neering techniques have kept down both the cost of 
components and their installation. RCA Labora- 
tories are available under a Lease-To-Own plan 
which effectively removes the hurdle of large initial 
outlay. Under this plan you have the option to pur- 
chase the equipment at any time. 


Components of this system are modular in design, 
permitting an easy expansion as the need arises. 
Complete controls for 10 student positions are added 
by the simple installation of a pre-wired panel. 
Modular student booths, in multiples of two and 
three, are pre-drilled for ease of assembly, can 
stand as a unit or be added to existing booths. Ad- 
ditional wiring is simplified by central power sup- 
ply system. 


The RCA Language Laboratory Dealer in your area, 
backed up by the nation-wide facilities of the RCA 
Service Company, is ready at any time with expert 
service and maintenance. 


Now available, is a complete literature package 
explaining how RCA Laboratories can add new vi- 
tality to your language curricula. For this and the 
name of the RCA Language Laboratory Dealer 
nearest you, write: Radio Corporation of America, 
Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 
2, N. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s)® SOUND PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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FOR A FR 


Editor: 
VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


“IBERICA is published in this land of the free as a 
reminder that freedom is indivisible and tyranny con- 
tagious; and as a living token of the hope that the land 
of the free will not forsake the Spanish people in their 
struggle for freedom.” 


—SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“Support of IBERICA today is an action taken with 
faith in the ultimate triumph of freedom over totalitar- 
ianisms of right and left. I commend this publication 
for its determination to print the truth about Spain 
today, and to keep alive the spirit of the real Spain, 
which is eternal.” 


—NORMAN THOMAS 


Published in identical ENGLISH and SPANISH editions, on the fifteenth 


of every month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


$3.00 for one year 


$5.00 for two years 


Send for free sample copy. 


IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


112 EAST 19 STREET . NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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S PAIN 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR 
and 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco 
College for Women as an extension at Madrid, Spain, for 
American women students in the Junior Year and on the 


Graduate level. 


EXPENSES One semester 


Two semesters 


Included in this price are tuition, board and room in Madrid, 
round trip by plane New York-Madrid-New York; ex- 
cursions to Toledo, El Escorial, Segovia and Avila; lectures, 


festivals, etc. 


Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 
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RCA PRESENTS 


THE 
‘‘PRECEPTOR”’ 
SYSTEM 


... world’s most advanced 


language laboratory equipment! 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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This is the RCA ‘Preceptor’”’—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching . . . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new ‘“Preceptor” 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
“Preceptor’” to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA “Preceptor”’ 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


The RCA “Preceptor” console (at left) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 
whole class through ‘“‘all-call’’ con- 
trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 


Sturdy “Preceptor” booths can 
be installed singly, with or without 
flip-top des*« to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in ;modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 


World's Most Advanced 
Components ... from RCA! 


Expansion? Just add a_ pre-wired 
SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the ‘“‘Preceptor”’ 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track. Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) ® 
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OPORTUNIDAD EN EL 
CAMPO DE TRADUCCION 


PROFESIONAL ESPANOL 


Departamento de Traduccién 
de Caterpillar Americas Co., en 
Peoria, Illinois, ofrece buenos 
puestos a sefioras o senoritas com- 
petentes en idiomas para ejercer la 
profesién de traductoras en un 
ambiente agradable, después de 
haber sido debidamente entrenadas 
a sueldo por la compania. 

Las aplicantes deben poseer: 
Absoluto dominio del espafol 
ademas del inglés, nociones 
generales de un tercer idioma, 
y mecanografia nitida de 40 
palabras por minuto. 

E] trabajo consiste en cooperar con 

otros traductores para traducir y 

revisar manuales técnicos y comer- 

ciales. 

Para mayores detalles, escriba 
hoy mismo a 
Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


OPORTUNIDADE NO 
CAMPO DE TRADUCAO, 


PROFISSIONAL PORTUGUES 


O Departamento de Traducées de Traducées de 
Caterpillar Americas Co. em 
Peoria, Illinois, oferece détimas 
posicées a Senhoras ou Senhoritas 
competentes em linguas para e- 
xercerem a profissao de tradutoras, 
apés um periodo de treinamento 
remunerado, em ambiente agrada- 
vel. 
As interessadas devem possuir: 
Absoluto dominio do Portugués 
e do Inglés, nocdes gerais de 
uma terceira lingua, datilogra- 
fia correta, 40 palavras por 
minuto. 
O trabalho consiste em cooperar 
com outros tradutores para tra- 
duzir e rever manuais técnicos e 
comerciais. 

Para maiores detalhes escreva hoje 
mesmo para 
Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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CHIEN 


OF 


kindergarten to junior high 


TH E * native-speaker recordings 


AMERICAS 


* picture vocabulary cards 


* step-by-step teaching procedures 


S PA N | S H * correlated, gradated texts, 


SERIES 


delightfully illustrated 


Write for free full-color brochure. 


=e 


609 Mission St. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


= 


San Francisco 5 
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AL») 
OVER A DECADE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 


MAGNETIC DISC 

New fidelity. Easiest to use, 
easiest to maintain. Indestructible. 
reuseable over and over again. 


INE\'W 


TAPE MAGAZINE 

So easy to use! No th i 
errors. Simpler for Nee 
teacher student. 


only an MIRE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


gives you unmatched simplicity—fidelity as never before 


MRI--and only MRI--ranks simplicity with fidelity. These newest MRI 
advances continue to assure you maximum teaching effectiveness, whether 
your students record on conventional tape, the new MRI magazine, or the 
simplest of all methods, the MRI magnetic disc. 


MRI services go far beyond technological leadership. Just as important— 
for teachers, too—are the “programming” and “results” aspects behind each 
installation. From its nationally conducted seminars, MRI has assembled 
basic facts concerning the most efficient utilization of electronic language 
teaching equipment. Now MRI offers this vital information as a _ con- 
tinuing educational service. 


For 10 to 10,000 students . . . be the medium magnetic disc, magazine, or 
tape reels, you will find an MRI installation to exactly meet your needs 
and budget. And, as your program expands, MRI's Building Block Concept 
protects your investment by minimizing expansion and conversion costs. 


For complete information about MRI Language Laboratory Equipment and 
educational services, write or phone today. Ask for Bulletin HISP 560. 


MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 


MAGNETIC RE INDUSTRIES 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 - ALgonquin 5-7250 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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HELEN CALDWELL 
The Brazilian Othello of Machado de Assis 


The astonishing virtuosity of Machado de Assis has long been acknowledged in 
Brazil, where he has been acclaimed the nation’s greatest writer. Now, slightly 
more than half a century after his death, he is at last receiving widespread foreign 
recognition: his Epitaph for a Small Winner, for example, became a best-seller 
in the United States. Here is the first English-language inquiry into the problems 
of his masterpiece, Dom Casmurro. The author, who translated Dom Casmurro 
into English, recently was awarded one of Brazil’s highest honors, the Order of 
the Southern Cross. $3.50 


LESLEY BYRD SIMPSON 
Many Mexicos 


This volume is one of the best available introductions to Mexico. It is now 
available in an inexpensive paperback editon that will be welcomed by many 
students. Since its original appearance it has been praised widely. Said Lewis 
Gannett in the New York Herald-Tribune: “A brief, and, uniquely, a witty one- 
volume history.” Said Clifton Fadiman: “A fascinating commentary.” Said 
William Vogt in the Hispanic American Historical Review: “The most completely 
satisfying volume in English on any Latin American country.” 


Clothbound, $6.50; paper, $1.95 


The Celestina 


The first European novel — a fifteenth-century Spanish masterpiece remarkable 
for its originality, depth, dialogue, and characterization. Translated by Mr. 
Simpson. Paperbound, $1.25 


Little Sermons on Sin 


Sermons by the Archpriest of Talavera, completed in 1438, condemning worldly 
love, the wiles of women, and the follies of mankind. Translated by Mr. Simpson. 
Paperbound, $1.50 


The Poem of the Cid 


The legendary exploits of Ruy Diaz of Bivar, as translated by Mr. Simpson, 
preserving the verve, realism, and humor of the original. Paperbound, $1.25 


At your bookstore or — 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4 
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PROFESSIONALLY PRODUCED 
LISTENING PRACTICE and 
DRILL TAPES 


—Recuerdos de Espafia 


A Spanish Cultural Series written and recorded by Dr. Ramén Martinez- 
Lépez of The University of Texas. The nostalgic reminiscences of the 
well-known Galician ‘treed especially written for students with some 
competency in Spanish. 

¢ La casa de mi abuela ¢ El hogar * Mi tio Andrés 

La paella El paseo La romeria 
El mercado La tertulia Los archivos 


“One of the greatest needs in the modern teaching of languages is ear-training. 
A student aiming to understand native speakers requires hundreds of hours of 
listening practice. This Series of recordings of short cultural subjects charmingly 
written and narrated by Professor Ramén Martinez-Lépez serves admirably to 
provide hearing practice for intermediate and advanced students.” 

Theodore Andersson 

The University of Texas 


—Los Buenos Vecinos 


The first 20 of a Series of 100 tapes dramatizing normal conversations and 
the everyday experiences of the teenage members of the Rodriguez family 
of Mexico City. Each episode has a grammatical structure basis subjugated 
to the natural sounds of the language. Produced in Mexico with appropriate 
music and sound effects. 


Prepared with the cooperation of Sra. Minerva Alicia Gil, Directora del 
Departamento Audio-Visual, Secretaria de Educacién Publica de México. 


TAXCO de mis amores 


Color motion picture with conversational Spanish sound track. * 
oe High School and College interest level. 11 minutes 


For detailed information please write to: 


LANGUAGE ARTS, INC. 


Producers of the GLORIA = DAVID Series 
1111 SOUTH CONGRESS * AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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SPANISH-ENGLISH 


Here, in a completely new dictionary is the lan- 
guage of the modern Spanish-speaking world. In- 
cluded is the phraseology born of social and political “ 
change and of technical advance. Of great impor- 
tance to both teacher and scholar, this authoritative 
work features the Spanish of the different countries 
of South and Central America, along with the 
Castilian and the regional dialects of the mother 


country. 


A Completely New Work by the Foremost 


Name in Foreign - language Dictionaries 


CASSELL'S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 


Compiled by: Edgar Allison Peers, José V. Barra- 
gan, Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge Arturo Mora. 


Advance Comments 


. . « Most welcome addition 
in the field of Spanish diction- 
aries; should be on the 

Ha all serious students of Span- 


— Nicholson B, Adams, 
University of North Carolina 


“... The arrangement is excel- 
lent. The trans ations are exact 


1,496 pages. Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 274 ¢orrect 


Available to Teachers on Approval 


Funk & Wa gna iI $, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 


—Theodore Huebener, Direc- 
tor of Foreign Languages in 
the Schools of the City of 
New York 


summer at 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Casa Espanola 


Language House: ygaison rancaise 


A unique way to live and study a 
language and culture; learn to be “at 
home” in either language. . . 


SPANISH or FRENCH 


Sra, Valenzuela and Mme. Guth will 
direct housing and activities. 


Language Workshop for teachers, 
Modern Language Laboratory also 
available during 
Summer Sessions: 


July 5 - August 12, 1960 


Write: 
Dr. C. G. Christofides, 
Box 408, Hall of Languages 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 New York 


Revista 
lberoamericana 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de Literatura Iberoamericana. 


Director-Editor : 
Alfredo A. Roggiano, 

Dept. of Romance Languages, 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, USA. 

(Para envio de articulos, resenas y 
todo otro intercambio cultural) 


Secretario-Tesorero: 
Myron I. Lichtblau, 

Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 

(Para suscripciones, anuncios y todo 
otro intercambio econémico) 


Suscripcién anual: USA y Europa: 
6 Dolls.; Latino-América: 2 Dolls. 
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Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 


COMPREHENSION ASSURED 


Journey In Spain 


INTERPRET SERIES 


Designed for travelers — excellent for student comprehension exercises. 
This record presents the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues 
as they are actually used in “everyday” existence. New words in the form 
of expressions and short but complete sentences on the grounds of usage 
are introduced into each dialogue. The listener, depending on his mood at 
the time of listening, can choose any of the fifty dialogues to listen to 
as each is a complete short story. In the printed accompanying text 
(Spanish/English) each dialogue is fully illustrated to further aid the 
listener in audio/visual assimilation. Also illustrated are hundreds of 
other items which are not generally known — traffic signs — movie and 
theatre posters — want ads — classified ads — personal items — tele- 
grams — stamps — currency — timetables — fruits — vegetables etc. 
Following is a partial listing of the recorded dialogues — greetings — 
thank you — numbers — which day — time of day — the weather — 
customs — at the beach — on a picnic — ordering a meal — at the den- 
tist — at the doctor — in the drug store — etc. Also included is a pocket 
sized dictionary of 2500 words Spanish/English and English/Spanish, the 
rules of grammer and phonetic exercises. 


GMSD 7016 (1-12” Lp with 104 page text and dictionary) 


Additional 104 page texts 


Additional pocket sized dictionaries 


GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c¢ regardless of the 
ber of d dered; POSTAGE is additional. 
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For Excellence in 


This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,” may be 
ordered by Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 1% inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an attractive | pdt or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money 
orders, should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, not later than May 15. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. 
Since a nt of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
be observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) No 
award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real ex- 
cellence. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, and put on 
display; suitable announcement should be made, with the promise that 
winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 


A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with 
each medal. The blank should be sent promptly to George T. Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
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10th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS IN EUROPE 


1. SPAIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 


2. ITALY 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


3. AUSTRIA 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA and Visit to Solzburg 


4. FRANCE 
at CANNES (UNIVERSITY OF AIX-MARSEILLE) 
Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who 
desire a refreshingly different travel experience! 
Ist SESSION starts July Ist 
2nd SESSION 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 
MONTH; Transfers; sightseeing tours; bullfight, opera or theater tickets; tuition, gradua- 
tion certificate, college credit; choice of art, a ~ ie, dancing, painting, etc. Knowledge 
of language is NOT required .. . PLUS . . . Salzburg visit (for Vienna Sessions). 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


**Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 
an oes. A ns Low cost extensions to RUSSIA are available by special arrangements 
wit ° 


Trans-Atlantic air transportation at new economy rates. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 —  #COlumbus 5-2600 


The Official Publication Bring Mexico to Your Classroom 
of the Use A 


American Association of Teachers of German SUND AY NEWSPAPER 


THE GERMAN ee 


QUARTERLY MEXICO CITY 


Editorial, Literary, 


and Pedagogical Articles World News in Spanish — Roto- 
Book Reviews, News Notes, aor 
gravure — §ports — Comics in Color 


Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 
Werner Neuse 


Middlebury College — DELIVERED SAME WEEK 
Middlebury, Vt. AS PUBLISHED Lae 


Managing Editor: 
Instructor's Subscription FREE with 
University of Southern California Class Order 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Wilbur C. Cross, Director 
er . J. Pe 
Syracuse University Latin-American Outlet 
Department of Germanic Languages 1095 Laurel Avenue 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. GI d \ Ohi 
For sample copies, address Business Manager endale, 10 


Cinema — Advertising 
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New Books on Literary Criticism 


Alborg, Juan Luis: 


Castro, Américo: 
Cardona, Rodolfo: 


Hora actual de la novela espajola. 
6 pp. Il. 

Hacia Cervantes, 350 pp. IIl. 

Ramon, a study of Gémez de la Serna and 


$ 4.00 
4.00 


Orozco, Emilio: 

Pérez de Ayala, R.: 
Pérez Minik, D.: 
Torrente Ballester, G.: 
Sanchez Barbudo, A 


Vivanco, L. Felipe: 


1469 St. Lawrence Ave. 


his works. 188 pp. Cloth. 6.00 
Cernuda, Luis: Estudios sobre la poesia espafiola contem- 

poranea. 240 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Gaos, Vicente: Temas y problemas de la novela espafiola. 

350 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
Garfias, Francisco: Juan Ramén Jiménez. 265 pp. II. 4.00 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Unamuno. 440 pp. Ill. Cloth. 5.50 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Azorin. 320 pp. Cloth. II. 4.00 
Menéndez Pidal, Ramén: La Chason de Roland y el 

neotradicionalismo. (Origen de la 

épica romanica) 500 pp. Cloth. 14.00 


Poesia y mistica. Introduccién a la lirica de 
San Juan de la Cruz. 281 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.25 
Principios y finales de la novela. 


151 pp. Ill 3.50 
Novelistas espafnoles de los siglos 

XIX y XX. 348 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Teatro espanol contemporaneo. 

344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
Estudios sobre Unamuno y Antonio 

Machado. 344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Introduccién a la poesia espafola 

contemporanea. 665 pp. Ill. Cloth 8.00 


Eliseo Torres 
Publisher & Bookseller 


New York 60, N.Y. 


CAMINOS 


LA REVISTA ESCOLAR DEL 
COLEGIO AMERICANO DE GUATEMALA 


A small monthly magazine in Spanish 
with classroom material related to life 
and culture of Latin America. Teacher’s 
supplement with English translation and 
comments. Nine issues per year, Septem- 
ber through May. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1960-61 


Single subscriptions with supplement $3.00 per year 

2-9 subscriptions to same addre 2.00 each 

10 or more subscriptions,same addfess 1.50 each 
(Semester group rates one-half above) 


Pay by check or regular money order 
in U.S. dollars to The American School. 
Address all correspondence and requests 
for sample copies to The American 
School, Apartado Postal No. 83, Guate- 


mala, C. A 
USE AIR MAIL 


Regular copies of CAMINOS are air 
expressed to Miami, Florida, and go from 
there by second class mail. If direct air 
mail service is preferred, add $1.25 per 
year for single subscriptions and $1.00 
per year each for bulk subscriptions. 


REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispdnica. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate 
riales de folklore hispdnico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, y una seccién escolar 
dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


6 délares norteamericanos al ajo; 
nimero suelto: $1.50 


Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Eugenio Florit 
Andrés Iduarte 
Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


Subdirectores: 
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For Pocket or Desk 


ANISH - ENGLI 
GLISH - SPANI 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
size edition (3/2 x 612). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work, Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), elements of grammar, 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in i 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. 


Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to 
Research in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the Department of 
Romance Languages 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. 


Reichenberger, and Gustavo Correa 
Subscription price, $7.50 a year 
Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


America’s Most Interesting 
Newspaper 


EL DIARIO 


DE NUEVA YORK 
(Daily and Sunday) 


Six Times the Circulation of any 
Spanish-Language Daily 
in the U. S. 


The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 
World appear daily in 


EL DIARIO 
DE NUEVA YORK 


164 Duane St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


(Write for a free sample copy) 
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Tests ear, eye and mind... 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE APTITUDE TEST 


@ to identify students who will profit 
most from foreign language study 


@ to place students in fast and slow 
sections of language classes 


John B. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon 


@ to assist in diagnosing student 
difficulties in language learning 


Predicts success in learning classical as well as modern languages 


Percentile norms for each Test Manual reports data from the Foreign 
grade in high school, col- Service Institute of the State Department, 
lege freshmen, and adults. the Army Language School, and the Air Force. 


Write for information (free) or a specimen set (75 cents) 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


314 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FILM CLASSICS 


. . . for classroom use 


. . « for entertainment 
Motivate learning with 16mm films 


Adventures of Chico—simple story of a 
Mexican boy and the birds and animals 
he loves. In Spanish without English 
subtitles; also English narrative ver- 
sion. 60 min. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO— the _ great 
Verdi opera with Tito Gobbi and the 
Rome opera chorus and orchestra. Filmed 
in Spain. Based on Spanish play, “Don 
Alvaro o la fuerza del sino” by Don 
Angel de Saavedra. In Italian with 
English commentary. 100 min. 


Write for list of available films in 
Spanish, French, German, Japanese, 
English. 


Trans-World Films, Inc. 
53 West Jackson Blvd, Rm. 530, Dept. HP-1 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 
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ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


Casa espafiola 


Escuela de Demostracién 


Director of Admission 


Western Reserve University 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


MANUEL SALAS 


Profesor Visitante 


Para mas informes dirigirse a 


20 de junio a 30 de julio 1960 


Cursos graduados 


Actividades sociales 


2040 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1983-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


PROFESSOR NORMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Il. 


UN PUEBLO DE ESPANA 


16mm, sound motion picture 
Color $115; Black and white $65 
(includes %” tape of narration & study 
guide) 
An outstanding teaching aid for begin- 
ning Spanish classes. 
Recommended for Purchase under Title 
III, NDEA. 


Preview — sent without charge to 


those wishing to evaluate for 
purchase. Please order throug 
audio-visual department. 


Churchill-Wexler Film Productions 
801 N. Seward St. ° Los Angeles 38 


ossible 
your 
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RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE UNDER TITLE III 


Request study guides and preview prints thru your audio visual director 


NEUBACHER PRODUCTIONS 


A NEW 16mm FILM SALE ONLY 


16 MIN. — $155. 


MEXICO TIERRA 
COLOR CONTRASTE 


English version reviewed Hispania March, 1960 — 
Now available with Spanish narration written by Richard Vetter, ED. D. 
For second and third semester students. 


NATIONAL 


DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


or write 


10609 BRADBURY ROAD 
LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


THE 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


Advisory Board: Editor: Ronald Hilton. 


R E N H R V | W William C. Atkinson, Harold E. Davis, 


Published six times a year by the William S._ Stokes, 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Preston E. James, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., William C. Steere, 
Arturo Torres- 


American Association of Teachers of French Rioseco, Charles Wagley, Arthur P. 


Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus. 
The HisPANIC AMERICAN’ REPORT, 


’ which is published monthly by Hispanic 
Literary and pedagogical articles, book 


reviews and other material of particular 


American Studies, Stanford University 
for the Hispanic American Society, pro- 


interest to teachers of French vides a careful analysis of developments 


Subscription per year 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs the Hispanic American 


in Spain, Portugal, and each of the Latin 
$4.00 | American republics, as well as Puerto 

Rico and the West Indies. It is based 
on a wide variety of published and un- 
published reports, which are housed in 
Archives, a 


Sec.-Treas. Business Manager unique depository of information about 

Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. | Co” /emporary Latin America which may 

Davidson, N.C Middletown, Conn be used by qualified members of the 


Hispanic American Society. Each issue 
of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT con- 


Editor-in-Chief tains about 60 pages. 


Individual subscription including mem- 


Julian Harris bership in the Hispanic American 
Bascom Hall Society is $6 per annum (regular), $10 
Sate. af Winnie (sustaining member), and $25 (patron). 
Madison Wise Commercial and institutional subscrip- 


tions are $10 per annum, or $25 per an- 
num including the privilege of using the 
Hispanie American Archives. 
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TOWARDS TRUE LANGUAGE MASTERY 
EL CAMINO REAL - A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


* New 1960 Edition ot 
EL CAMINO REAL, 
Book | 


The 1960 Edition of El 
camino real retains the 
same superior qualities 
and appealing character- 
istics that have made the 
text a favorite teaching 
tool among high school 
Spanish instructors. 


New features include the 
addition of a complete Pre- 
Reading Program that in- 
troduces the student to 
spoken Spanish in familiar 
situations. This section of 
Dialogues, Listening Prac- 
tices, and exercises paves 
the way to atrue mastery 


of the Spanish language. Salen 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 
New York 16 
Atlanta 5 
Geneva, Ill. 


Palo Alto 


* A Complete AUDIO 
PROGRAM on Tapes 
or Records 


The new recorded AUDIO 
PROGRAM for El camino 
real, Book I adds an im- 
portant dimension to the 
teaching of Spanish. Di- 
alogues, Listening Prac- 
tices, and Pattern Drills of- 
fer an enjoyable variety of 
language experiences, and 
provide practice in habits 
of good usage and oral 
fluency. 


The Program, available on 
tapes or records, is divided 
into two parts. 


1) Dialogues and Listening 
Practice 


2) Pattern Drills. Care- 
fully correlated with the 
text, it is designed for 
more effective teaching. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book re- 

views, notes and selected bibliographies 

pertaining to Latin America. A staff of 

collaborators in forty-two nations and 

territories provides news-reports about 

authors, books, periodicals, publishers, 
and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, 
Letters and Sciences, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 4-AUGUST 10 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


FOURTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. teachers and 
students of Spanish. 


Conversation with individual tutor. 
A variety of courses in the Spanish 
language and literature. 

Lectures in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish on the different aspects of 
Spanish American culture. Post- 
session excursion. 

Pleasant mountain climate. Good 
places to live—accommodations in 
hotel or private home. 


All-expense plans. 


For catalog and enrollment, write 


Mary Wise Box 141 Zion, Ill. 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 
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1 6mm Film S For Teaching Spanish, Recommended for Purchase 
Under the National Defense Education Act 


Film Guidebook (G) 


Price or Narration 
CASTILLOS EN ESPANA .... $120 10 
10 min. Color 
CORAZON DE CASTILLA .... $120 
min 
min 
by a Guidebook writ- CUMPLEANOS DE PEPITA, EL $150 .69(G) 
17 min. Color 
ten by Carlos Castillo, | WADRID 10 min. Color ....... $120 10 
Ph.D. Each Guide- CONTORNOS $195 .69(G) 
min, 
book contains the | TIERRA MEXICANA ......... $110 10 
22 min. 
narration of the film, VAMOS A COLOMBIA saeenees $120 .89(G) 
. 1 min. Colo 
annotations for stu- VAMOS A .59(G) 
: 22 min. 
dent use, exercises and VAMOS AL PERU: EL PERU $120 Guidebook, fo 
sah. 10 min. 
a complete Spanish VAMOS AL PERU: LIMA .... $120 , _.69(G) 
English vocabulary. 10 min. Col 
VISTAS DE ANDALUCIA 120 .89(G) 


10 min. Color 
For complete information on Spanish, French and German films write 


Juternational Film Bureau Jue. 


57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


iy din al j ] 
of modes, H IS P A N O F I L A 
LITERATURA - ENSAYOS 


THE MODERN 
BEGINNING THE SECOND YEAR 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- a / 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- A Journal for Critical Studies of 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, Spanish and Spanish American 
publications and textbooks in the field. Literature 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 


Cost of subscription: $3.00 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New subscription: $ per 


York. Published by the National Fed- 7 
eration of Modern Language Teachers Orders for subscriptions should be 
Associations. 
sent to: 
Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. A. V. Ebersole 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. ; 
Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in Hisp anéfila . 
U.S.A. funds. Spanish and Italian 
University of Illinois 
Sample copy on request Urbana, Illinois 
The Modern Language Journal (A limited number of copies of 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are available 
7144 Washington Avenue to those wishing to acquire the 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI complete collection.) 
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REVIEWED IN MARCH 1960 HISPANIA! 


33! 
33 Aa 


7 Un Resumen del 
FABULAS 


de ESOPO Latino-Americano 


Unusual and interesting language Also, you will want the NEW releases 
material designed for use in the Circling the Globe with 
at the 2nd or 3rd year high school Speech series! Write today for free 
level and in college groups. 12” LP 1960 catalog of nationally-known 
with Spanish text. $5.95 ea., ppd. WILMAC Language Records in hi-fi. 


W | L M A C Recorders, 921 East Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 
Editor 
A. E. SLOMAN, University of Liverpool 
Editorial Committee 


Narciso ALONSO CoRTéS COLBY COLLEGE 


Universidad de Valladolid - 
WILLIAM e. ATKINSON SUMMER SCHOOL 
niversity of sgow 
REGINALD F. BROwN OF LANGUAGES 
M 
ANUEL GARC LANCO ; 
Universidad de Salamanca French Germon Russian Spanish 
IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA Intensive courses at the college 
University of Belfast level. Six semester hours of trans- 
GeorcE A. KOLKHORST fer credit. Small classes, individual 
University of Oxford instruction. Experienced native or 
A. PARKER bilingual faculty. Friendly instruc- 
we tor-student relations. Grouping in 
University of Manchester dormitories by languages. Period 
WALTER STARKIE courses in French literature. Train- 
Instituto Briténico. Madrid ing with supplementary readings 
Epwarp M. WILSON to meet requirements for advanced 
University of Cambridge degrees. 
Annual subscription, postage included, 
30 shillings, $4. 50 or 175 pesetas. For Catalog, address 
Write: Bulletin of His anic Studies, Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
University Press, Liverpool. Waterville, Maine 
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For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 
in the classroom... 


LINGUAPHON 
HENNE. WE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


... Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


NDEA-QUALIFIED 


The NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS ens 


of modern teaching equipment. It has been 
especially developed by Linguaphone In- 
stitute, creator of Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding 
educators, Linguaphone, “World's Stand- 
ard” for over SO years, is used by more 
than 18,000 schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Now the New LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES combined with records 
and manuals provide a complete audio- 
visual method for perfect conversational 
training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE...FASTER 


Linguaphone ...and only Linguaphone... 
offers identical course material on both 
TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and rec- 
ords contain the same material, with this 
valuable difference: tapes have optimum- 
leneth pauses inserted between words or 
idiomatic phrases to allow for student 
repetition and recording. With this unique 
combination at the teacher's disposal, she 
basic words presented can present the same material first with 
through interesting pauses (TAPES) and then in uninterrupted 
ons. 

native language teachers speak on Ta LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
hone Tapes and Records. The voices of 8 to 7 , 

1 men pon women, authorities in each lan- available in the four languages in most 
guage, guarantee authenticity of native speech. popular use today: Spanish (Western 
Only the language being studied is heard. The | Hemisphere), German, French, Russian. 
recording is done in the country where the _ Italian and others (now in preparation) 
language is spoken. Completely up-to-date. will be available in the near future. 


AUTHENTIC NATIVE 
SPEECH IS ASSURED 


Conversational Train- 
ing Units cover 3,000 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: 


For a 
¢ 82 reels of tape—3% ips—% track recorded. 3,000 words covered ij 
in 50 conversation lesson units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons demonstration 
on introductory phrases. of LINGUAPHONE 
* Complete Teacher's Instruction Guide—suggestions for classroom SCHOOL TAPES 
use of Linguaphone Tapes and coordinated manuals. and 


Linguaphone Student Manuals. 

a fhiustrated Situations—complete transcription of recorded RECORDS in your 

material, keyed pictures. school—or a fact- 

b. V idiomatic phrase, in the order filled, descriptive 
presented, along with English equivalent. 

c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and brochure, write to 


usage. LINGUAPHONE 
; d. Reference Grammar—reference outline of grammar. 
* Student Workbook (Prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Direc- Dept. 
tor of Foreign Languages, Board of Education, City of New York) SD-35-050 
¢ Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock) Radio City, 
* Linguaphone Companion Record Set — New York 
16 unbreakable discs—s2 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage-Carry- 
ing Case. NEW YORK 


Linquapmone of America Ine 
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SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College 


This text offers twenty-nine lessons of grammar and exer- 
cises using authentic adult Spanish, written in a conver- 
sational style. Concise cuestionarios and a series of graded 
dictation exercises, providing aural drill, are included. “No 
student beginning Spanish could fail to be attracted by this 
magnificently produced book with its beautiful photographs 
and reproductions . . . The course is very thorough and 
complete . . .” Linguists’ Review 


1957 431 pages $4.50 


* * * * 


The Romance Languages 


Great Language Series 
By W. D. ELCOCK, University of London 


Tracing the evolution of Romance languages, the author 
shows how the forces which caused the political decline 
of Rome simultaneously accelerated the disintegration and 
differentiation of the Latin vernacular, while enriching it 
with new contributions. 

Coming July. 


* * * * 


A Course In Modern Linguistics 


By CHARLES F. HOCKETT, Cornell University 


This book provides detailed discussion on most of the major 
areas in the study of language. In his treatment of historical 
and comparative linguistics, the author draws not only 
upon English but upon a variety of other languages as well. 
1958 621 pages $7.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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the beginning of great discovery .. . 


lies ahead of the new language student. Heath offers three 
challenging texts for high school Spanish classes. 


« for the first and second year 


Pittaro and Green 


PRIMER CURSO PARA TODOS 
SEGUNDO CURSO, PROGRESANDO 


These two texts constitute the Third Edition of Pittaro and 
Green's widely used high school series. The authors present 
balanced courses in speaking-listening-reading-and-writing. 
Based on an aural-oral approach and emphasizing essentials, 
here is modern, effective language teaching. 


« for the third year 
Cioffari and Gonzalez 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
Conversation and Composition 


This outstanding text maintains previous learning, promotes 
interest in language, enlarges oral and written ability. 


D. Heath aud Company 


* 


